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INTRODUCTION 


Magadha played the same part in history of ancient India 
which Greece and Rome combined played for Europe. The 
imperial period of Magadha from 600 B.C. to 300 A.D. has 
been fairly well documented and reconstructed. But the period 
beginning from the decline of the imperial Guptas to the con¬ 
quest by the Turko-Afghans—cir. 455-1200 A.D. has to be 
weaved into a pattern from the maze of scattered materials. 
In the Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha (1954) an attempt 
was made for a coherent and systematic history of the ruling 
dynasties in Magadha from the death of Kumara Gupta-I to 
the end of the reign of Mahlpala-I. Since then a wealth of 
fresh materials—epigraphic and literary—have come to light. 
Moreover new works like A History of the Imperial Guptas, 
by S. R. Goyal, and Harsha, A Political Study, by Devahuti 
have come out. These necessitated a re-examination and often 
reassertion of the points made in the earlier work. Then here 
the story is carried to the end of the 12th century A.D. 

The book is mainly intended for B.A. and M.A. students 
of Ancient Indian History and should prove useful to teachers 
and researchers. 

I am thankful to Shri K. P. Sinha and Mr. Rukhaiyar for 
helping me in the typing of the script. The Abhinav Publications 
deserve my gratitude for bringing out the book in short time. 
To Dr. B. N. Sharma, Keeper, National Museum, New Delhi, 
1 owe a great deal for his encouragement and help. 


Patna 

March 1977 


B. P. Sinha 
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CHAPTER I 


WAR OF SUCCESSION AFTER 
KUMARA GUPTA I 


The era of aggressive imperialism of Magadha initiated by 
Bimbisara’s conquest of Ariga ended with Kumara Gupta I. 
He is the last Gupta emperor who is known to have performed 
a horse-sacrifice. The discovery of his 1395 coins in the 
Satara district 1 and the issue of the Vyaghra-Bala-Parakrama 
Type of coins 2 may suggest the extension of the Gupta im¬ 
perial boundaries even to the south of the Narmada. This 
was the farthest limit the Gupta arms reached in the south¬ 
west. Gupta imperial grandeur is reflected in the quality 
and variety of the gold coins of Kumara Gupta I. ‘Kumara 
Gupta’s long reign was on the whole peaceful and prosperous’.^ 

Towards the last days of the old emperor Kumara Gupta 
I, dark clouds burst over the reign. The revolt of the Pushya- 
mitras 26 does suggest that what was gained in the south-west 
was lost. Prthvxshena II, the Vakataka King is believed by 
some to have controlled at this time Kosala, Mekala and 
Malawa. 3 But a greater calamity was the invasion of the 
terrible Hunas, whose one branch was pulverising the great 
Roman empire in the west. Amidst these national calamities, 
Kumara Gupta after appointing his son Skanda Gupta to deal 
with the problems, died. On the authority of a date on one 
of the silver coins, this event has been placed in 136 G.E. 
(=455-56 A.D.), 4 but as this particular coin is no longer 
traceable, the reading of the date has been recently doubted. 5 
Any way Kumara Gupta died before 455 A.D. 

It may be conceded that there was no actual diminution in 
territorial extent of the empire. But there is no doubt that 
since Kumara Gupta’s last days to the time of Budha Gupta, 
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the empire remained on defensive and successors of Kumara 
Gupta I, including the great and mighty Skanda Gupta, had to 
mobilise all strength to save what could be saved of the great 
imperial domain. The era of Pax-Gupta and with it of 
Pax-Magadhika was over, and the political history of 
Magadha fast loses to be the history of an all-India empire, and 
becomes the dynastic history of a Kingdom. 

. Kumara Gupta’s last days were not only clouded by exter¬ 
nal invasions and revolts, but also by a crisis in the imperial 
dynasty. Kumara Gupta had at least two queens—Mahadevi 
Anantadevi and the other, the mother of Skanda Gupta whose 
name is not specifically given, but could be DevakI on the 
ground of Skanda’-s meeting his mother being compared to 
Krshna’s meeting his mother after victory over Kaihsa. 6 

The Bhitari 7 and the Nalanda seals 8 make Puru Gupta born 
of Mahadevi Anantadevi the successor of Kumara Gupta I. 
But according to the Bhitari Pillar-Inscription, 9 Skanda Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta’s favourite son, is the successor. Skanda Gupta 
and Pllru Gupta cannot be the same person bearing two distinct 
names as suggested by some. 10 The theory of partition of 
empire between Skanda and Phru advocated by Basak 10 ° is 
also to be rejected 106 in view of the facts that Skanda Gupta 
was ruling over the entire empire and that Budha Gupta was a 
son of Puru Gupta, not a scion of Skanda’s line. The problem 
is, who succeeded Kumara Gupta I—Skanda or Puru. 

In the discussion of the problem we should have a close and 
critical look at the date—epigraphic, literary and numismatic. 
The generally accepted view is that Kumara Gupta I was suc¬ 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta who was followed by his half-brother 
Puru Gupta who in turn was followed by his son Narasimha 
Gupta and the latter by his son Kumara Gupta II, who is 
identified with the issuer of Nalanda and Bhitari seals and the 
Sarnath image-inscription of the reign of Kumara Gupta dated 
in G.E. 154 (=473 A.D.). 11 The view that Skanda Gupta was 
the immediate successor of Kumara Gupta I has been buttress¬ 
ed by the identity of date—13 6, 12 on a silver coin of Kumara 
Gupta and on that of the Junagarh Rock-Inscription of Skanda 
Gupta. There appears to be according to the protagonists of 
the theory, no room for any other king intervening between 
Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta. 
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But this view cannot be upheld on a critical analysis of the 
contemporary data. The Junagarh Rock-Inscription of 
Skanda Gupta clearly envisages both external and internal 
crises at time of assumption of royal power by Skanda 
Gupta. His Bhitari Pillar-Inscription adds valuable and sugges¬ 
tive data. According to the Junagarh Rock-Inscription the fortu¬ 
nes of the Gupta dynasty were trembling and there was rivalry 
among sons of the king or kings ( manujendra-putran ) for pos¬ 
session of sovereignty (Lakshml) and ultimately Skanda Gupta 
was selected among others by Lakshml to be her paramour. This 
is an indirect way of saying that Skanda Gupta came out suc¬ 
cessful in the contest for royalty. The theory that the concerned 
verse suggests only external dangers and no dynastic crisis 13 is 
clearly untenable in view of the clear suggestion about a war 
for sovereignty amongst sons of the king (or kings) in which 
Lakshml rejected others in favour of Skanda. Moreover there 
is no reason to be shy about the possibility of war of succession 
in the Gupta dynastic history. There is a plausible case of 
Kaca contesting Samudra Gupta and now there is growing 
evidence about trouble between Rama Gupta and Candra Gupta 
II. When the Gupta empire was in grave crises due to revolts 
of the Pushyamitras, Vakataka’s manoeuvres and the Huna 
raid, there is a reasonable likelihood of sons of the dying 
king sharpening their swords for the great imperial heritage. 
Such a situation has often been repeated in history. 

There are good reasons to suspect that Skanda Gupta’s 
accession to the throne could not go unchallenged. It is signi¬ 
ficant that in his official inscription—Bhitari Pillar-Inscription 14 
while Skanda Gupta mentions his great-grandfather and grand¬ 
father with the names of their respective chief-queen (Mahadevl), 
he does not mention the name of his mother as Mahadevl in as¬ 
sociation with his father Kumara Gupta. This appears to be de¬ 
liberate, and must have been because of some reasons. A Gupta 
emperor in his own official inscription giving genealogy always 
mentions his mother as Mahadevl of his father. Samudra Gupta 
in his Allahabad Pillar-Inscription mentions his mother Kumara- 
devl as Mahadevl of his father Candra Gupta I; Candra Gupta 
II mentions his mother DattadevI as Mahadevl of his father 
Samudra Gupta in the Mathura Pillar-Inscription, Kumara 
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Gupta I mentions his mother Dhruvaswaminl as MahadevI 
of his father Candra Gupta II and the Bihar stone-inscrip 
tion of Puru Gupta must have mentioned his mother Maha- 
devl Anantadevi. Mothers of Budha Gupta, Kumara Gupta 
III and Vishnu Gupta are mentioned in Nalanda seals. 16 The 
reason why Skanda Gupta’s mother is not mentioned was that 
Skanda Gupta’s mother was not the MahadevI but only a 
secondary queen of Kumara Gupta. The argument that all 
queens of the king were Mahadevls because Kuberanaga, 
another queen of Candra Gupta II besides Dhruvaswaminl, is 
mentioned as MahadevI in the Vakataka inscriptions cuts no 
ice. 16 No other queen of Candra Gupta II (except Dhru- 
vaswamird) is mentioned as MahadevI in the official Gupta 
inscriptions. Prabhavatl Gupta had her own reason to men¬ 
tion her mother as MahadevI of her father. It is true that 
the mother of Harshavardhana is not mentioned in some of 
his inscriptions, but she has been mentioned as MahadevI 
Yasomatl in association with Rajyavardhana. As she was 
the mother of both emperors Rajyavardhana and Harsha¬ 
vardhana, her non-mention in asssociation with Harsha¬ 
vardhana in some inscriptions is no valid argument to 
counter the view that ‘mahadevls’ in Gupta official inscrip¬ 
tions are invariably mentioned where genealogy is included. 
It is worth noting that the first MahadevI is KumaradevI 
chief queen of Maharajadhiraja Candra Gupta I and mother 
of Maharajadhiraja Samudra Gupta. Sri Gupta and Ghatot- 
kaca were not Maharajadhiraja, so their queens are not men¬ 
tioned. We feel certain that the mother of Skanda Gupta was 
not the MahadevI and therefore his claim for succession was 
weaker than that of Puru Gupta who was a son of the Maha¬ 
devI Anantadevi. Kautilya 17 shows particular care for the 
foetus in the womb of the chief queen ( mahisht ) (1.17.25) 
and on birth of a son to her special rites too were to be per¬ 
formed (1.17.26). Besides the chief queen other queens are 
also indicated (1.18.5). So the precedence of the issue of chief 
queen or mahishi over sons of other queens may be reasonably 
assumed. It was simply because the mother of Skanda Gupta was 
not the MahadevI that she is not mentioned in the Bhitari Pillar- 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta in association with Kumara Gupta 
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when. Skanda’s grandmother, great-grandmother and great- 
great-grandmother in association with their respective lords 
are mentioned. Skanda Gupta much though he must have 
wished could not overrule an established tradition. 17 ® Accord¬ 
ing to some scholars his mother was a sudra concubine, 18 
that is why she is mentioned cryptically and Skanda Gupta 
does not appear to refer to her in highly reverential 
terms in verse 6 of the Bhitari Pillar-Inscription. However, 
there is no evidence to prove that the mother of Skanda Gupta 
was a sUdra and that Skanda was ashamed of her. She was 
not the Mahadevi, this is all that is certain. 

Notice may be taken to another intriguing feature in the 
Bhitari Pillar-Inscription. The word ‘tatpadanudhyata’ is used 
to express the direct succession in case of Kumara Gupta I, but 
in case of Skanda Gupta, this phrase is deliberately omitted, 
though the idea of 'serving the feet of the father’ is expressed 
in round-about phrases. Does it mean that Skanda Gupta’s 
right to succeed. Kumara Gupta I was not exactly of the 
same order as that of Kumara Gupta I succeeding Candra Gupta 
II? It may be said that in the Bihar Stone-Inscription Skanda 
Gupta is referred to as ‘tatpadanudhyata’ in relation to Kumara 
Gupta I. 19 Fleet had restored the name of the king in whose 
time the inscription was inscribed as Skanda Gupta. R.C. 
Majumdar 20 had cast doubts on this reading, and we have discus¬ 
sed the problem in depth elsewhere and have shown that 
the word Skanda Gupta does not appear and instead ‘PUru’ 
may be read. 21 So this inscription belongs to the time of 
Puru Gupta who is referred to as ‘Padanudhyata’ to his father 
in the seals of his successors and in his Bihar Stone-Inscrip¬ 
tion. The fact that Anantasena whose sister (was espoused) 
by Kumara Gupta (I) is concerned with the erection of temples 
and columns, may suggest that the pillar was raised and 
inscribed immediately after the seizure of the throne by 
Puru Gupta helped by Anantasena whose sister AnantadevI 
was Kumara Gupta’s beloved Mahadevi and mother of Puru 
Gupta. Kumara Gupta does not appear to have proclaimed 
Skanda Gupta as his successor and he is not referred to as 
‘tatpahgrhUa’ as Candra Gupta II in relation to Samudra 
Gupta. Does it not suggest that though Kumara Gupta I 
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was convinced of the high qualities of his son Skanda Gupta, 
he was aware of latter’s inferior position in the line of in¬ 
heritance as compared to other sons? The facts that Skanda 
Gupta’s mother, being, no Mahadevi, is not mentioned in his 
son’s inscription, the deliberate omission of the term 
‘Padanudhyatu’ to express his direct succession to his father 
in his own inscription gain added significance from the ins¬ 
criptions of Skanda Gupta’s time where Skanda Gupta’s 
claim to sovereignty is said to be based only on his military 
prowess. In his inscriptions Skanda Gupta is always proudly 
spoken of as having won the kingdom by the force of his 
own arms. 22 He and his contemporary scribes never miss in 
broadcasting his claim to be the best representative of the 
Gupta dynasty. 23 It has been suggested that the assumption of 
the title ‘Kramaditya’ by Skanda Gupta means that he succeeded 
to the kingdom by right of inheritance. 24 This is hardly con¬ 
vincing. What about Ghatotkaca of the gold coin who assum¬ 
ed the title of Kramaditya? Had he also the right of inheri¬ 
tance? Moreover the argument that Skanda Gupta more than 
once claims his right of inheritance cuts both ways. The lady 
protests too much. If he was king by right of inheritance, 
where was the necessity to propagate it loudly more than once: 
such successions were normal. 

As a matter of fact the oft repeated idea that he belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty, was the ‘best-hero’, ‘the banner of the dyna¬ 
sty’, ‘the pride of the dynasty’ makes one suspect that this was 
rather to cover up the weakness of his position as the lawful 
successor of his father. Basham 21 ® has drawn our attention to 
line 15 of the Bhitari Pillar-Inscription-—“ gitaisca stutibhiscav- 
andaka-ja{?) no{?) yampra{?) payatydryyatam" , and suggested 
that the bards of Skanda Gupta by their praises let him obtain 
the position of an Arya. Here Arya may not necessarily be 
taken to be juxtaposition of dasa or sudra suggesting that 
Skanda Gupta was son of a dasa or sudra. In Hindu Law son 
born of an arya father and a dasa mother was an arya. Arya 
here may mean srestha , honourable, and so Skanda was 
not by birth srestha, it was his achievements sung by the bards 
which entitle him to be called an Arya. We do not find our¬ 
selves in agreement with emendations of the part of the verse 
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made by Jagannath, D.R. Bhandarkar and Chhabra. The verse 
in reference may only hint at the fact that Skanda Gupta by 
birth was not the best claimant to the throne. 

Then we have to take into account gold coins of Ghato 
(tkaca), Candra (Gupta III), Prakasaditya and probably of 
Samudra (Gupta II). A gold coin of Samudra weighing 136 
grains due to its heavy weight in comparison to coins of great 
Samudra Gupta may be attributed to another Samudra Gupta 
II. 25 The gold coin of Ghato is of Archer Type with Garuda 
standard. Beneath the left arm of the king is the legend Ghato 
and the reverse has the Lakshml nimbate and the legend is 
Kramaditya. 26 This is the solitary coin of Ghato(tkaca) Kram¬ 
aditya. The weight of the coin is 141.2 grains. 27 The heavy 
weight clearly shows that the coin cannot be attributed to 
Ghatotkaca, father of Candra Gupta I. Ghatotkaca’s coin must 
have been issued later than Kumara Gupta I’s coins. We have 
a seal of Ghatotkaca from Vaisall. 28 He was there probably 
a Kumaramatya under Maharaja Govinda Gupta, a son of 
Candra Gupta II and Dhruvasvaminl. Then we have an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Tumain which mentions Ghatotkaca as governor 
of Airikina (East Malwa). 28 In the way in which Ghatotkaca is 
mentioned in the Tumain inscription and the nature of his coin 
leave little doubt that he was a member of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. Being a royal prince and put in charge of a province 
as governor, he was eulogised in highly elegant phrases. The 
issuing of gold coin by him proves that he assumed sovereignty, 
may be for a very short time. And on the basis of epigraphic 
and numismatic data he cannot be placed far away from 
Skanda Gupta. Though his exact relationship with Kumara 
Gupta I is not certain he could very well be his son. He was 
appointed governor of eastern Malwa with Tumbabana 
(Tumain) as capital. Goyal 30 has rightly suggested that since 
Samudra Gupta conquered Eran, Malwa because of its strategic 
position was given special consideration by the Guptas, 
and royal prince Rama Gupta was appointed governor of 
East Malwa by Samudra Gupta, and Kumara Gupta appointed 
his son Ghatotkaca Gupta as governor of East Malwa 
later, probably to offset the growing influence of Govinda 
Gupta as governor of West Malwa who may have been 
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transferred from TIrabhukti by his father Candra Gupta II in 
later years of his reign. Ghatotkaca Gupta on the death of 
Kumara Gupta I and consequent turmoil in the empire, assum¬ 
ed sovereignty, issued gold coins and assumed aditya title of 
Kramaditya like Gupta emperors. One Kshatra-type of gold 
coin with Kramaditya on the reverse and absence of the king’s 
name on the obverse has been found in the Bayana Hoard and 
this coin has been sought to be attributed to Ghatotkaca Gupta 
whose biruda was Kramaditya. 30 ® But this is unlikely otherwise 
we will have to assume that Ghatotkaca Gupta reigned long 
enough to issue two types of gold coins and also used both 
heavy and lighter standards. The Kshatra-type coin under dis¬ 
cussion weighs 130 grains, while the coin with Ghato legend 
weighs 141.2 grains. 

There is another Gupta prince Candra Gupta III. His 
existence is indicated by coins only. 31 Smith in his catalogue of 
coins in the Indian Museum mentions as many as live coins of 
Candra (Gupta) with the biruda Sri Vikramah and weighing 
more than 140 grains. Of these two, without legend, Allan 
attributes to PUru Gupta, but three coins have distinct biruda 
Sri Vikramah, and therefore the legend on the obverse cannot 
be Vainya whose title is Dadasaditya. It is certainly ‘Candra’ 
on the obverse of one of these coins. These coins are definite¬ 
ly of the Gupta imperial series, and the issuing posthumous 
coins in name of Candra Grrpta II, as suggested by Smith is 
not known in ancient India. 32 These heavy weight coins cannot 
be attributed to Candra Gupta II Vikramaditya whose coins 
weigh between 117 and 131 grains. Though the reverse legend 
is not absolutely clear, V.A. Smith’s reading Sri Vikramah 
cannot be rejected without any positive evidence against it. 
As the legend on obverse is ‘Candra’, the probability of the 
reverse legend being Sri Vikramah is strengthened. Now 
this Candra Gupta Vikramaditya can be regarded as Candra 
Gupta III. He may have been another son of Kumara Gupta 
I. The grandson having the name of grandfather is not rare. 
P.L. Gupta 320 has placed Candra Gupta III after Budha 
Gupta. He relies entirely on the most unsatisfactory way of 
description and sequence in the Arya-Manju-^ri-MUla-Kalpa. 
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Gupta himself observes that there is inconsistency in the order 
of genealogical description in the work. 

Now we have to take into account the coins of Prakasaditya. 
These are of Horseman Type. The king’s name is not given 
but on the obverse the title of Prakasaditya appears. The 
coins are of suvarna standard of weight. 33 Hoernle 34 and 
Smith 36 attributed the Prakasaditya coins to Puru Gupta. 
Allan had read c Pura’ on the coin in Hoey Collection with Sri 
Vikramah on the reverse. Therefore he attributed these 
Prakasaditya) coins to some king probably a Gupta, whose 
name is not yet known, but in the Catalogue he is inclined to 
identify Prakasaditya with Pura Gupta. This c Pura’ (Puru) 
coin should now be attributed to Budha Gupta whose two 
gold coins exactly similar and with the legend Budha absolutely 
clear are in the Banaras Hindu University Collections. 3611 So 
no coin of Puru Gupta with the legend Pura or Phru on the 
obverse is available. There is therefore no compulsory reason 
to reject the attribution of the coins of Prakasaditya to Puru 
Gupta. The contents of the Bharsar Hoard as recovered also 
place Prakasaditya and Skanda Gupta as its last kings. 37 It is 
true that according to Allan The style of these (Prakasaditya) 
coins’ is late and degraded in comparison with those of Kumara 
Gupta I but the learned author also remarks that the style of 
these coins 'compares favourably with that of Narasimha 
Gupta’s coins’. Further, he observes, “the fineness of the gold 
of all the specimens suggests a date previous to the coins of 
Narasimha Gupta”. 38 The purity of the coins of Prakasaditya 
is 77%, similar to that of Kumara Gupta I, while the purity 
of the Class I of the coins of Narasimha Gupta is 71% and of 
Class II is 54%. 39 Thus on the basis of style, position in the 
Bharsar Hoard and gold content of the coins, Prakasaditya is 
to be placed after Kumara Gupta I and before Narasimha 
Gupta. And he can therefore be easily identified with PUru 
Gupta, who may be the first Gupta suzerain to introduce 
suvarna standard of Gupta coins, and the use of a single letter 
‘Ru’ or ‘u’ and c ma’ below the horse (later below the feet of the 
king). 40 If these coins are not held to be of PUru Gupta, then 
we will have to believe in an improbable contingency that 
while Ghatotkaca and Candra Gupta III issued gold coins and 
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Puru Gupta the son of Mahadevi Anantadevi and ‘ Padanudhyata’ 
to Kumara Gupta I issued no coins at all. The coins without 
legend on the obverse and Sri Vikramah on the reverse are 
now attributed to Budha Gupta. Allan and Altekar, though 
hesitatingly, have accepted the identification of PQru Gupta 
with Prakasaditya. 41 Altekar after carefully comparing the coin 
of Prakasaditya with those of Rhinoceros-Slayer type of 
Kumara Gupta I remarks ‘and it is very likely that the two 
rulers may have been close to each other in time’. The learned 
author further observes The striking originality of his coin 
type, the place of the Garuda standard, the peculiar symbol on 
the reverse and the relative purity of the metal all point out 
that Prakasaditya has to be placed earlier than the time of 
Narasimha Gupta, Kumara Gupta II, Budha Gupta and Vishnu 
Gupta’. 42 P.L. Gupta rejects the identification and concludes 
that Prakasaditya cannot be identified with any known Gupta 
emperor. 43 His arguments for rejecting the identification are 
not convincing. Too much cannot be inferred from the mini¬ 
mal difference of 1 or 2% in the purity of a few specimens. 
Kumara Gupta II’s coin No. 571 BMC has purity of 79%, 
while that of Skanda Gupta (No. 428) is 78%. On that basis 
Skanda Gupta cannot be placed later than Kumara Gupta II, 
nor on the same basis Sasahka is earlier than Kumara 
Gupta III. 44 It is only a sufficient difference in purity which can 
be taken into consideration. The choice of the Horseman Type 
by Prakasaditya is also an indication that he was issuing the 
most popular—Horseman Type^—of gold coins of his father 
Kumara Gupta I with certain modifications. It is also to be 
noted that ‘each variety in this type of coins of Kumara Gupta 
I has its own distinctive features’, 46 in details and in legends 
on obverse and reverse. Puru Gupta appears to have combined 
the Horseman type and Lion-Slayer type into one motif or 
modified the Rhinoceros-Slayer type of Kumara Gupta I. He 
also initiated the use of single letter towards the bottom on 
the obverse, c Ru’ or c u’ and ‘ma’. 46 It is significant to note 
that all the kings from Kumara Gupta II to Vishnu Gupta in¬ 
cluding Vainya Gupta issued only Archer-Type of gold coins. 
Skanda Gupta and Prakasaditya appear to be last of the 
Gupta emperors to have introduced new types besides the 
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Archer Type. This also places Prakasaditya before Kumara 
Gupta II, Budha Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and his successors 
including Yainya Gupta. Thus on a critical analysis of the 
available data the most plausible view appears to be to identify 
Puru Gupta with Prakasaditya of the gold coins. Goyal’s 47 view 
that Prakasaditya was son of Bhanu Gupta is unacceptable. 

Thus we find that there were Skanda Gupta, Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, Candra Gupta III, PUru Gupta Prakasaditya and pro¬ 
bably Samudra Gupta II, all contenders for the imperial throne 
after Kumara Gupta. They all were most probably sons of 
Kumara Gupta I, ‘the manujendra(sya) putran" of the Junagarh 
Hock-Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 

The last days of Kumara Gupta I were extremely disturbed. 
The Pushyamitras in the Vindhyan region had revolted. 48 
Goyal 49 has rightly suggested that in his Deccan campaign 
Kumara Gupta was fairly successful, and this was bound to 
affect the Gupta-Vakataka relations. Nala King Bhavattavar- 
man overwhelmed the powerful Vakatakas probably with the 
connivance and active encouragement of Kumara Gupta with 
whose feudatory in the Allahabad region Bhavattavarman had 
matrimonial alliance. But towards the close of the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I, the Vakataka king Narendrasena strengthened 
by the matrimonial alliance with the Kadambas recovered his 
position, defeated the Nalas and embarked against the imperial 
Gupta position in the Central India. The PanduvamsI king 
Bharatabala of the Baghelkhand region (Mekala) appears to 
have accepted the suzerainty of the Vakataka king, Narendra¬ 
sena, whose ‘commands were honoured by the rulers of Kosala, 
Mekala and Malava’. 50 Bharatabala’s predecessors were certain¬ 
ly feudatories of the Guptas, and this change of fealty from the 
Gupta to the Vakataka suggests the unfortunate situation in 
the closing days of Kumara Gupta. The Pushyamitras’ rebellion 
in the Mekala region is to be considered in this background, 
and the danger to the Gupta position in Central India (Mal- 
wa) and western provinces with the threatened loss of control 
over the Mekala region was serious and real. A more serious 
menace was the invasion of the Hunas referred to in the 
Bhitari Pillar-Inscription, and as ‘mlecchas’ in the Junagarh 
Rock-Inscription. 51 The Hunas could easily overwhelm the 
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neglected north-west frontier and the Punjab and pushed south- 
westwards towards Malwa and Surashtra—the route of pro¬ 
gress followed by the Sakas earlier and by Toramana later. 

Kumara Gupta I appears to have realised the serious¬ 
ness of the situation and appointed his son Skanda Gupta as 
the supreme commander to deal with the menacing situation 
in Central India and Surashtra. Skanda Gupta might have 
been his favourite son and he might have seen him also as the 
ablest amongst his sons. History shows that his choice was 
well justified. But this appears to have sparked off a crisis in 
the court and the harem, and the mother of Puru Gupta could 
not have been slow to realise the import of Kumara Gupta’s 
decision. Assisted by her brother Anantasena, who might 
have been a minister, she raised a hue ahd cry which made 
Kumara Gupta so disgusted as to think of renouncing the 
throne and becoming a matted-haired recluse. This is the 
most plausible explanation of the obverse scene of the Apratl- 
gha Type of coins of Kumara Gupta I. Following Smith, we 
had suggested that while the central figure is Kumara Gupta I, 
the side figures are the two queens of Kumara Gupta in 
aggressively argumentative postures with Kumara Gupta. They 
could be mothers of Skanda and Ptlru, and disgusted with this 
attitude of his queens Kumara Gupta put on a monk’s robe. 62 
Even if one of the figures is of a male holding Garuda-dhvaja 
as believed by Altekar (though photographs of the coins do not 
necessarily depict one of the figures as a male) he could very 
well be the minister Anantasena pleading for Puru Gupta, the 
female figure being Mahadevi Anantadevl. However, Kumara 
Gupta was not impressed by their pleadings. This appears to 
be certain that Kumara Gupta in his last years was inclined 
towards the stage of a recluse. 5Sa It was this event of threa¬ 
tened abdication of Kumara Gupta and his choice of Skanda 
Gupta as the leader of the military assignments that made 
later authors of Kathasaritsagara and Candragarbha-pariprccha 
to state that Kumara Gupta I nominated his son Skanda 
Gupta and himself retired to religious life. 63 As we know 
Kumara Gupta I continued to rule till his last breath. 

But there is no doubt that enveloping external dangers, 
internal revolts (of the Pushyamitras and other feudatories 
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who are referred to as ‘serpents raising their heads’ in the 
Junagarh Rock-Inscription) sickened the aging monarch who 
died before the army under Skanda Gupta had successfully 
completed the mission. Kumara Gupta’s last known date is 
believed to be 136 or 455 A.D. on the basis of reading on one 
of his silver coins. 54 P.L. Gupta after examining all the coins 
and probably also the particular coin having the alleged 
date of 13 6, reports that this date is not found on any coins. 
Smith had referred to silver coins of Kumara Gupta I bearing 
dates 134 and 135. But Gupta is of opinion that even these 
dates cannot be definitely read, 65 so we cannot be sure when 
actually Kumara Gupta’s reign ended, but he could not have 
continued to rule long after 450 A.D. 

Immediately after his death, Puru Gupta who was in the 
capital and was supported by the court-party led by Ananta- 
sena occupied the throne, declared himself legitimate successor 
of his father Kumara Gupta and as a proof of his suzerainty 
issued coins with the biruda Prakasaditya. He adopted 
suvarna standard which was the national standard. Gradu¬ 
ally the Gupta gold coins were tending to be heavier and some 
of Kumara Gupta I’s coins are more than 130 grains in weight. 
It was therefore just a step forward for Puru Gupta to revert 
to the national suvarpa standard, which could also in the tense 
situation at that time add a feather in his cap. There is no 
doubt that Prakasaditya’s coins were issued in hurry. The 
name of the king was not inscribed. The coins are all from 
one hoard—Bharsar Hoard and appear to be fresh from mint. 
This may suggest that they were in force for a very short time. 
It is interesting to observe that on the single Kshatra-Type 
coin of Skanda Gupta the name of the king is not inscribed, 
only his biruda Kramaditya. This was also probably because 
of the hurry for Skanda to issue coins proclaiming his suzerain¬ 
ty. The Bihar Stone-Inscription of Puru Gupta was inscribed 
immediately to proclaim his assumption of legitimate soverei¬ 
gnty and devotion to divine mothers. But assumption of sover¬ 
eignty by PUru Gupta could not remain unchallenged. Skanda 
Gupta considered himself to be the favourite of his father; 
and the army must have assured support to their supreme 
leader who had so successfully humiliated the Pushyamitras. 
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Skanda Gupta therefore also must have declared himself 
sovereign almost close on the heals of Puru Gupta who accor¬ 
ding to the former was a mere usurper. This example proved 
infectious. Ghatotkaca Gupta in East Malwa and Candra Gupta 
III probably in Tlrabhukti, followed suit declaring themselves 
sovereigns and issuing coins. Except Skanda Gupta all issued 
coins on the suvarna standard imitating Puru Gupta. But 
Skanda Gupta could not appear to toe the line. He had to 
show that he was different. He appears to have issued first 
Archer Type and the Kshatra type on the old standard. No 
mention of the name on the obverse below the left arm of the 
king on the Kshatra type might be due to hurry in issuing the 
coin and the mint master forgetting to inscribe his name; that 
is why only one coin of this type is found. The mistake was 
rectified later. In the end Skanda Gupta came out successful 
in the war of succession, and he pushed out Puru Gupt a from 
the imperial throne in the capital city after his triumphant 
entry with the enhanced prestige of successes over the 
Pushyamitras and the HUnas. Ghatotkaca and Candra Gupta 
III could not have withstood him much longer. The rajyala- 
kshmi had finally smiled on Skanda as a result of his military 
victories over his adversaries—external and internal. Later 
when he found that national suvarna standard of 146 grains, 
adopted by Puru Gupta had caught the imagination of the 
people, he also reverted to the suvarna standard. This is the 
explanation of Skanda Gupta issuing coins on both standards. 
It does not necessarily mean that because of use of both stan¬ 
dards by Skanda, PQru Gupta must have come later. If so 
then we will have to place Ghatotkaca and Candra Gupta III 
also later, which is not probable. Actually almost simul¬ 
taneously (giving allowance for the time for the spread of the 
news of Kurnara Gupta’s death and assumption of power 
by Ptlru Gupta), all the sons of the deceased king declared 
themselves sovereign and issued coins. Situation was very 
similar to what happened later during the sickness of Shah- 
jahan. Shuja, Murad, Aurangzeb declared themselves emperor 
and got khutba read in their names, and Dara who was in the 
capital, like Ptlru, was finally pushed out, and the ablest 
Aurangzeb like Skanda emerged triumphant. It is not necessary 
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to believe that Skanda like Aurangzeb was as cruel towards 
his brothers and heir sons. 

Thus in our view immediately after the death of Kumara 
Gupta I, Phru being the son of the MahadevT, claiming to be the 
legitimate heir to throne and backed by the court-party pro¬ 
bably led by Anantasena occupied the throne. Skanda who was 
winning wars against the Pushyamitras felt cheated of his 
just and meritorious reward and declared himself independent 
These two events happened almost simultaneously. Puru 
Gupta could have occupied the throne only days before Skanda 
Gupta declared himself emperor and hurriedly issued coins. 

Our this reconstruction of the course of events following 
the death of Kum&ra Gupta has been criticised on grounds 
which would be shown to be untenable. It is said that as 
the last known date of Kumara Gupta I is 136 on one of his 
silver coins and the Junagarh Rock-Inscription of Skanda 
Gupta is also dated in 136, 137, 138, there could be no place 
for Puru Gupta intervening between Kumara Gupta I and 
Skanda Gupta. 5 o This is not a valid reason. The Junagarh 
Rock-Inscription first begins with the eulogy of Skanda Gupta 
and appointments of Parnadatta and Cakrapalita, and then it 
states the story of the bursting of the lake, its repair and 
finally installation of the Vishnu image. Basham’s and 
Sharma’s view is that the verses beginning with ‘atha kramena’ 
in line 15 mean that the dam burst when Parnadatta and Cakra¬ 
palita were well settled as governors of Surashtra and Gir- 
nar city, respectively, in the reign of Skanda Gupta. 58 But 
in our opinion the verses beginning with ‘atha kramena’ 
suggest the break from the earlier narrative referring to 
appointment of Parnadatta and Cakrapalita, and then begins 
the narration of the story of the bursting of the dam 
and its repairs, which were certainly completed in 
the time of Skanda Gupta; hence there is no compulsion 
to place the accession of Skanda in the year 136, the 
year of the bursting of the dam. Moreover the death of 
Kumara Gupta I, the occupation of imperial throne by Puru 
Gupta and the proclamation by Skanda Gupta of his sovereig¬ 
nty in the west could be in the same year. But the entire basis 
of the criticism tumbles when we are told that actually there 
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is no numismatic evidence to show that Kumara Gupta was 
ruling in 136. 59 Thus the dates in the Junagarh Rock-Inscrip¬ 
tion leave enough gap for PUru Gupta and other contenders 
for the throne. 

A more serious criticism is based on numismatic consi¬ 
deration. The fact that Skanda Gupta issued coin's on both 
old (lighter) and suvarna standards, and PUru Gupta and all 
the rest after him use only suvarna standard, shows that 
Skanda Gupta in later years introduced the suvarna standard 
and once this traditional standard was adopted all kings 
later than him followed this scrupulously, and therefore PUru 
Gupta followed Skanda Gupta. 60 We have anticipated the 
argument and have offered cogent arguments to show that 
Puru Gupta initiated this standard and Skanda Gupta first 
in the western provinces was following the old standard 
where he declared himself sovereign against the procla¬ 
mation of Puru Gupta. The fact that in the Bayana Hoard 
there is only one coin that also weighing 130 grains with 
the title Kramaditya and rightly attributed to Skanda 
Gupta, 61 lends support to our view that his first issues were 
on lighter standard and the Hoard was burned in the period 
immediately following the death of Kumara Gupta I and pro¬ 
clamation of sovereignty in the western provinces by Skanda 
Gupta. If Puru Gupta had issued Horseman-Lion-slayer Types, 
on the lines of Kumara Gupta’s Horseman and Rhinoceros- 
slayer Types, Skanda Gupta was issuing Kshatra Type 
closely following this type of his father. Later on capturing 
the imperial capital and throne from Puru Gupta and seeing 
the prevalence and popularity of the suvarna standard he 
also adopted this standard of weight for his coins. Skanda 
Gupta appears to be in such haste in challenging PUru Gupta’s 
assumption of the imperial throne that the former immedia¬ 
tely as a mark of his proclaimed sovereignty issued coins on 
the old standard with Kramaditya title. The s ingle coin of 
Kshatra type with legend Kramaditya without the name of 
he king found among the last coins of the Bayana Hoard, 
as we have seen, belongs to Skanda Gupta who was also 
Kramaditya. Probably the urgency for the issue of gold coins 
as a proof of his assumption of sovereignty was so much that 
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in the first issues the mint masters missed inscription of king’s 
proper name. We have already shown that this coin-type 
cannot belong to Ghatotkaca Gupta. In other varieties this 
omission is rectified. Simply on the ground that Skanda 
Gupta issued suvarna standard coins later in his reign and 
the standard was followed by Puru Gupta it is contended 
that the latter must have come after Skanda Gupta. 62 This con¬ 
tention loses much of its force when we realise that Candra 
Gupta III and Ghatotkaca also issued coins on suvarjna stan¬ 
dard, and in the Gupta dynastic history, they cannot be fitted 
in a period later than Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta. 63 
P.L. Gupta thinks that Candra Gupta III was later than 
Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta but earlier than Vainya Gupta 
and Narasimha Gupta on whose coins a single letter below 
the king’s feet is shown which is not found on Candra Gupta 
Ill’s coins. 64 He also cites the opinion of Allan who obser¬ 
ved that Candra Gupta III was later than Skanda Gupta. 
But here Allan is thinking of Candra Gupta Dvadasaditya 
(now corrected to Vainya Gupta Dvadasaditya) and not of 
Candra Gupta III Sri Vikramah. 65 Candra Gupta Ill’s one 
coin weighing 145.8 grains has Candra on the obverse below the 
left hand of the king and Smith reads £ 3n Vikramah’ on the 
obverse. Dr. Altekar points out that in the front of the king’s 
face there is a sign which is not found on the Archer Type 
coins of Candra Gupta II. He hesitatingly believes it to be 
an issue of Candra Gupta III towards the end of the 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 66 ■ P.L. Gupta on the basis of a sign near the head 
of the king and on the reverse places him between Budha 
Gupta and Vainya Gupta and cites the authority of the Arya- 
Manju-Sri Mtlla-Kalpa which places one Candra before 
Dvadasa (i.e. Dvadasaditya Vainya Gupta). The use of the sign 
near the head certainly makes the Archer-Type coin of 
Candra Gupta III distinct from Candra Gupta II’s coins. 
But it is significant that many contenders of the imperial 
throne introduced innovations in their coinage—Puru Gupta 
issued the unique Prakasaditya coins and Skanda Gupta the 
king-and-queen or Lakshml or Mother Type. Too much signi¬ 
ficance cannot be given to the cryptic, confusing and lacking 
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in sequence and consistency, account of the Arya-Manju- 
Srl-Mula-Kalpa. 

Thus on the basis of available epigraphic, numismatic and 
literary data taken collectively it is apparent that there was 
a war of succession between sons of Kumara Gupta I— 
PUru Gupta Prakasaditya, Ghatotkaca Kramaditya, Candra 
Gupta III Vikramaditya and Skanda Gupta Kramaditya and 
probably Samudra Gupta II, and ultimately Skanda Gupta 
emerged successful in winning the hand of the goddess of sove¬ 
reignty, who rejected the other sons of the king (or kings). 
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SKANDA GUPTA 


Skanda Gupta came to possess the fortunes of the empire 
in very adverse circumstances. He was chosen by his father 
to meet the menace of the rebellion of the Pushyamitras. He 
had to deal with the invasion of the HUnas. He had also to 
crush the ambitions of feudatories and governors of provinces 
who tried to fish in troubled waters. To cap all he had to 
fight for the throne which he rightly deserved on his merits 
and on the confidence reposed in him by his- late lamented 
father. The crises could baffle stoutest of hearts but Skanda 
Gupta proved himself to be the 'man of the hour’. 

The war with the Pushyamitras was a bitter one. The 
Pushyamitras 'had developed great power and wealth’. In the 
earlier part of the same line of the inscription it is stated that 
'a whole night was spent on a coach that was the bare earth’. 1 
This may suggest that the battle was so terrible that Skanda 
had to spend the night in the field. Most probably it refers 
to the war with the Pushyamitras, mentioned immediately in 
the next sentence. According to D.C. Sircar the sentence 
referring to his passing the night in the battlefield means that 
‘before the actual seizure of power Skanda Gupta passed some 
time in utter distress probably owing to the success of his rival 
for the throne’. 2 If this suggestion is accepted then it may be 
that when Skanda was fighting a terrible battle with the power¬ 
ful Pushyamitras, he was outwitted by PUru Gupta who had 
occupied the throne and this caused Skanda great distress and 
he was determined to hasten his victory over the Pushyamitras 
even if it meant passing a night in the battlefield. However 
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Skanda conquered the Pushyamitras and the king of the 
Pushyamitras was reduced to abject subordination. 3 Goyal 
thinks that PanduvamsI King Bharatabala was the king leading 
the Pushyamitra rebellion. 4 

Skanda Gupta immediately in opposition to Puru Gupta’s 
claim declared himself emperor and issued the Kshatra Type 
and the lighter Archer Type of gold coins, and proceeded with 
his victorious army intoxicated with resounding success over 
the Pushyamitras to the imperial capital. Puru Gupta 
Prakasaditya in retaliation might have imprisoned the mother 
of Skanda Gupta probably egged by his mother AnantadevI 
and maternal uncle Anantasena. If our interpretation of 
Apratxgha type of coins is given proper weight, mother of 
Skanda Gupta had remonstrated with Kumara Gixpta in op¬ 
position to Anantadevl’s pleading for her son Puru Gupta. The 
latter therefore could have real grievance against Skanda 
Gupta’s mother. The allusion to Krshna and Devaki does 
suggest that as Devaki was in prison when Krshna killed 
Kamsa, Skanda Gupta’s mother could be in a similar plight. 
The comparison could be pursued still further. As Kamsa was 
the maternal uncle of Krshna, so was Anantasena the (step) 
maternal uncle of Skanda Gupta. 

Skanda Gupta made short shift of PUra Gupta, and flushed 
with success, and crying that ‘victory has been achieved’ went 
to his mother who as Devaki, welcomed him with tears of joy 
and was thus consoled ( paritoshan) (naturally after suffering ill- 
treatment?). She was released from prison as her son was in 
the possession of the imperial throne and heritage. Other 
contenders of the throne, Ghatotkaca in East Malwa, and 
Candra Gupta III probably in TIrabhukti (which had a tradi¬ 
tion of royal princes as viceroys) must have been overthrown 
easily. Skanda Gupta appears to have celebrated his victory 
over rivals by issuing King and Lakshml (Mother?) Type of 
his gold coins on lighter standard. Skanda Gupta had to deal 
at the same time with the Hunas and the feudatories, some of 
whom appear to have taken sides against him in the war of 
succession and some might have been entertaining ambition 
to carve for themselves independent fiefs. So Skanda Gupta 
devoted his attention undivided to these problems. His ‘con- 
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flict with the Hulas’ is expressly mentioned in the Bhitari 
Pillar-Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 5 Unfortunately the rele¬ 
vant lines are broken at important points but the meaning 
appears to be clear that the struggle was a terrible one; bows 
and arrows were used, and Skanda Gupta’s valiant armed 
action against the Hunas almost made the earth tremble and 
the sounds of his victory like the roaring of the Ganga deafen¬ 
ed the enemies. Does the reference to the c Ganga-dhvanih ’ a 
suggest that the battle was fought on the bank of the Ganga 
in western U.P.? The reference to the country of the Mlecchas 
whose pride was broken to the very root and who themselves 
conceded victory to Skanda by proclaiming ‘verily, the victory 
has been achieved by him’ 7 certainly refers to the Hunas. 8 
Skanda’s victory over them was complete and his fame spread 
in the Huna lands. It has been wrongly stated by a learned 
scholar 9 that the word 'mleccha’ besides the Hunas occurs in 
the Bhitari pillar-inscription. S. Chattopadhyaya 10 distinguishes 
between the ‘Mlecchas’ and the Hunas, and according to him a 
mixed horde of the Greeks and the Persians ‘possibly invaded 
the Gupta dominion immediately after Kumara Gupta’s death 
and Skanda Gupta was able to drive them outside the boun¬ 
daries of his dominion’. The learned scholar believes, “A 
branch of them (the Epthalites-Hupas) entered India during the 
later years of Skanda Gupta who completely crushed them”. 
But we do not subscribe to the view that the Hunas invaded 
India during the later years of Skanda Gupta’s reign. The 
Bhitari Pillar-Inscription, which refers to his victory over the 
Hunas mentions the return of Skanda Gupta to his mother 
after his victories over the enemies when his father was dead, 
must have been erected in the early years of his reign, and he 
would not have lost time in installing the image of Vishnu 
and in making a grant of a village for the religious merits of 
his father who had favoured him with love and confidence. 
However, it is quite possible that in the train of the HUpas 
other tribes like the Parasikas and the Greeks and the Pahla- 
vas had infiltrated, and in Sanskrit language the word ‘mleccha’ 
like the ‘barbarians’ in Greek meant non-Indian barbarians. 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara also suggests that Vikramaditya 
(identified with Skanda Gupta) immediately after accession 
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routed the rulecchas. 11 That the invading army was a mixed 
horde is proved by the tradition recorded in the Candragarbha- 
Pariprccha , 12 wherein it is said that during the closing years of 
the reign of Mahendrasena (=Kumara Gupta I) the foreign 
powers, the Yavanas, the Pahlikas and the Sakunas invaded the 
country to the north of the Ganga and Mahendrasena’s son 
(Duhprasahasta= Skanda Gupta) defeated them. The Hu^as 
who entered Persia and India were not exactly the Hunas but 
were the Epthalites—the white Huns—distinct from the Huns 
in many ways, and distantly related to the Yuechis. Probab¬ 
ly by the word ‘Sakunas’, the Yuechis who included the 
Kushanas are meant in the Candragarbha-Pariprccha. The 
Hunas invasion of Persia was repulsed by Bahram in 427 
A.D., but they again in stronger force attacked Yajdigard, 
the Sassanian emperor who ‘suffered an overwhelming defeat 
in 454 A.D.’ 13 This left the field open for the Epthalite push 
into India and the critical days of the Gupta empireduring 
the closing y ears of the reign of Kumara Gupta I and conse¬ 
quent war of succession must have facilitated their march 
upto the north bank of the Ganga as referred to in the story 
in the Candragarbha-Pariprccha and hinted in the Bhitari Pillar- 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta. However, Skanda completely 
routed them and may have pushed forward into the Huna 
lands where his fame and name was enough to terrify 
the Huna children. The anxiety and care shown by 
Skanda Gupta in selecting the governor of Surashtra was be¬ 
cause of the strategic and commercial importance of the area 
and the desire as a result of the war of succession to have 
absolutely loyal governors in the provinces, as many including 
the predecessors of Parnadatta might have taken sides 
opposite to Skanda during the struggle for succession; it is not 
necessary to connect it with the Huna (Mleccha) invasion. 
But it is possible as in the case of Sakas earlier that a part of 
the invading mixed horde had turned southwestward towards 
Malwa and Surashtra. Toramaria followed this course later. 
However, the main Epthalite force appears to have suffered 
complete defeat somewhere north of the Ganga in northwestern 
U.P. The Hup.a war may be placed between 454-457 A.D. 13a 

Skanda Gupta soon after his success in the war of succession 
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proceeded to establish his unchallenged authority over the 
entire extent of the empire. He had to crush the opposition of 
rebellious feudatories and governors whose loyalty to him was 
suspect during the war of succession, and some of whom might 
have begun to entertain dream of independence in those 
troubled days for the imperial dynasty. This is referred to 
as ‘hostile serpents lifting up their hoods’; and Skanda Gupta 
utilised the services of loyal local chief as ‘garudas’ to crush 
the hostile chiefs. 14 This reference in the Junagarh Inscription 
may actually suggest that in many regions of the empire rival 
(local) chiefs were taking opposite sides in the war of succes¬ 
sion. On assuming power Skanda Gupta had to carefully 
deal with the problem of reorganising the provincial set up 
afresh, and we are informed that he appointed ‘protectors in 
all countries’ ( Sarveshu deseshu vidhaya goptm). 15 This shows 
that he appointed new governors of provinces, and indirectly 
confirms our view that he was not the immediate unanimously 
r ecognised emperor after the death of Kumara Gupta I, be¬ 
cause in that case he need not have had to change all the 
governors. His over-caution and anxiety in selecting the 
governor of Surashtra might have, been increased because of 
the continuing threat of the foreign hordes. While the main 
brunt of the Huna invading horde was blunted early in his 
reign, some Hunas including other foreign tribes might have 
had pockets of resistance. The Candragarbha-Pariprccha 
speaks of 12 years war with the foreign enemies. This is an 
exaggeration but localised wars might have continued for 
some time more. 

Skanda Gupta soon after seizure of the imperial throne 
must have tried to get his sovereignty recognised over the 
entire imperial domain, and he might have started on some¬ 
thing like a ‘ digvijaya ’. The Kathasaritsagara’s account of the 
digvijaya by Vikramaditya (identified with Skanda Gupta) allow¬ 
ing for the usual hyperbolic exaggerations suggests the above 
course of events. His authority was established, probably by 
show of might rather than actual wars over the Madhyadesa, 
Surashtra, all the eastern region of Ganga. Kashmir, and 
kings of Gauda, Lata and Sindh surrendered and even the 
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kings of the Bhllas (Central India) and Persians submitted. 16 
His alleged conquest of southern countries is clearly overshoot¬ 
ing the mark, and the claim of receiving submission of the 
King of Persians may mean nothing else than the defeat of the 
mixed horde which may have included Persians. 

All these great achievements happened in terrific speed and 
in record time. Probably they were all accomplished by the 
time lunagarh Rock-Inscription was inscribed (457-458 A.D.) 
and thereafter peace prevailed throughout the empire. Accor¬ 
ding to the Kahaum inscription dated 141 (=460-1 A.D., 
eastern U.P.) Skanda Gupta’s years of rule were quiet and 
peaceful ( santevarshe ). 17 His rule over Saurashtra is proved by 
the lunagarh inscription. His. rule over the AntarvedI (Ganga- 
lamuna doab) is proved by the Indor Copper plate dated year 
146 (=465-66 A.D.). 18 The Supia stone-pillar-inscription of 
Maharaja Skanda Gupta dated year 141 (460-61 A.D.) 19 shows 
that his rule prevailed over what is Madhya Pradesh today. 
That his rule pervaded entire Western and Central India is 
proved by the provenance and use of his Garuda, the Bull and 
Altar Types of silver coins. Some of his heavy weight coins 
have been found in Bihar and Bengal. 

Thus it should be easily accepted that Skanda Gupta success¬ 
fully tided over the crises which had enveloped the empire 
and threatened the disappearance of the dynasty; and he ruled 
peacefully till the end of his empire. He may not have added 
any fresh territory to the empire but he saved it from 
ruin and maintained it intact by his herculean efforts and 
sagacious administration. Some scholars suggest difficult 
days and misfortune for .him in the last years of his life. 
Smith was of the view that there were repeated Huna in¬ 
vasions and ‘he was forced at last to succumb to the repeated 
attacks of the foreigners’. 20 R.D. Bannerji stated that “Most 
probably Skanda Gupta lost his life in trying to stem the 
mighty flood of the third invasion” (of the Hunas). According 
to the learned scholar the emperor of Magadha and the people 
of Magadha, the leader of the nations of Northern India, did 
not prove true to the trust reposed in them by the people of 
Northern India. “For the last time in the history of Magadha 
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the people of that province failed in their duty .... We have 
to admit that at the supreme moment the people of Magadha 
belied their trust”. 21 McGovern also was of the view that 
Skanda Gupta experienced a long series of defeats which ended 
in the almost complete destruction of the empire. 22 This 
gloomy picture of the end of Skanda Gupta is not warranted 
by facts. There was really only one invasion of India in the 
time of Skanda Gupta or rather in the last years of Kumara 
Gupta I, and after their total defeat at the hands of Skanda 
Gupta the Hupas did not turn their eye towards the Gupta 
empire for some time. The hypothesis that some of the heavier 
gold coins of Skanda Gupta were debased indicating the 
financial exhaustion of the empire due to repeated Huna in¬ 
vasions 28 has been proved wrong as the heavier coins of Skanda 
Gupta are not debased as compared to his lighter coins. 24 
Actually the king and the people of Magadha rose valiantly 
and proved equal to the task of defending the nation and the 
honour of the people. Knowing what the Hunas wrought over 
the Roman empire, the success of Skanda Gupta is really 
amazing and the Huna-war deserves to be ranked as one of the 
decisive battles in history. Where the battle was actually fought 
is in dispute. But the testimony of the Bhitari Pillar-Inscrip¬ 
tion, the Aryd-Manjusri-Mula-Kalpa and the Kathasaritsagara 
suggest that the war was fought north of the Ganga. Actu¬ 
ally it appears that a Huna contingent might have proceed¬ 
ed to Central India from their bases in the Punjab which must 
have been easily overrun from their centre in Ghazni (Zabul) 
during the last disturbed days of the reign of Kumara Gupta 
I; and the neglect or probably damage of the temple at 
Dasapura long after 436 A.D. and before 473 A.D. when it 
was repaired, was caused during this Hdna invasion of 
454-456 A.D. 25 

Dr. Altekar has suggested that during the last years, 
Skanda Gupta lost Malwa to the Vakatakas, and he assigns 
this to be the reason for the neglect of the temple at Dasapura. 
The Vakatakas being pronounced Brahmins would be the 
last to damage an important Hindu temple. Later Toramana 
followed the same route, and Western India (Surashtra or 
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Gujrat) under the Maitrakas resisted the Hunas longer. 
The anxiety of Skanda Gupta for a capable and loyal governor 
of Surashtra may have been partly influenced by the then 
recent Huna activities in Malwa, which after his crushing 
victory over the Hupas remained within Skanda Gupta’s do¬ 
minion. The non-mention of Skanda Gupta in the Mandasore 
inscription of Prabhakara dated Malwa year 524 (=467-68 
A.D.) 27 does not necessarily mean that Skanda Gupta was 
not his overlord. 

Skanda Gupta was an able administrator and promotor of 
the welfare of the people. During his reign every man followed 
the sacred rules of conduct and no one was in helpless distress 
and abject poverty. Law of Punishment was justly enforced 
and excessive torture was not applied against the suspect or 
against those proved guilty. The sense of devotion for the 
welfare of the people ( sarvasyalokasya kite pravittah ) besides 
qualifications of loyalty, honesty and ability in administra¬ 
tion, was one of the major qualities that Skanda Gupta wished 
in his governors. It was no small achievement 'even in this 
age which is a mean one’. 28 The author of Arya-Manjusri-Mula- 
Kalpa also refers to Skanda Gupta as ‘ srestha , buddhiman , 
dharmavatsala’ in the low age (yugadhame). M His officers won 
the confidence of the country and people and inhabitants of 
the cities. This dedication to people’s welfare and happiness 
is illustrated by the quick repairing of the burst dam of the 
Sudarsana lake by Cakrapalita, presumably under the direction 
of the emperor Skanda Gupta, and thereby he removed the 
distress and anxiety of the people who kept awake whole night 
wondering how would they be rescued from this natural dis¬ 
aster. 30 At a huge cost and enormous labour an embankment 
hundred cubits in length and sixtyeight in width and seven 
men’s height was constructed. Actually the dam was much 
bigger, it was the repair which was of the dimension noted 
above. 31 He is compared to Indra in prosperity and over¬ 
lordship, 32 to Rama for strength and valour ( bala-vikrama ), 
to Yudhisthira for steadfastness to Dharma and Truth. 33 He 
was thoroughly wedded to strict discipline. He was merciful 
to defeated enemies, and victories never made him arrogant 
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or proud ( na utsiktah na ca vismitah ). 34 Justly the legend ‘para- 
hitakarV is inscribed on one variety of his Archer Type coins. 85 

Skanda Gupta was not only a good administrator and a 
benevolent ruler he . was a great military leader and distin¬ 
guished archer—he is referred to as ‘sudhanvV on his coins, 36 and 
‘mahabalavikramana, Ramatulya' (like Rama in strength and 
valour). 37 He is the greatest war-hero in the dynasty ( gupta- 
vamsaikavirah). 38 His qualities of leadership in war were 
demonstrated in his success over the Pushyamitras, the 
Hunas, rebellious feudatories and over rivals of the throne. 
Skanda Gupta did not inherit Fortune. He won it by force of 
his own arms. He with the strength of his own 
arms established again his family and saved it from 
disappearing into oblivion. He is the banner of the lineage 
(savavamsaketu ). Naturally after his resounding successes he 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya as revealed from his coins. 39 

Skanda Gupta was a Vaishnava by faith. He installed an im¬ 
age of Sarangin (Vishnu) for the religious merit of his father. 40 
He is referred to as paramabhagavata on some of his silver 
coins. 41 The erection of the temple of Vishnu is referred to 
in the Junagarh Inscription. 42 But other religions and gods were 
also freely worshipped. The Indor Copper plate refers to the 
worship of the sun; 43 worship of the Jain TTrthankaras is allud¬ 
ed to in the Kahaum Stone pillar-inscription of Skanda Gupta. 44 
The Mathura stone-inscription of the year 13 5 46 is con¬ 
cerned with the religious gift of the Viharasvaminl Devata and 
the inscription at the beginning in the margin has wheel of law 
(Dharma Cakra ) as an emblem and thus is definitely Buddhist 
in character. This inscription of the year 135 is certainly 
to be placed in the earliest part of Skanda Gupta’s reign. 
Ancestor worship in the form of erecting pillar -balayashti 
referred to as gotra-sailika (family-pillar), was also prevalent 
according to the Supia stone-pillar inscription of Skanda 
Gupta belonging to the year 141 (460-1 A.D.). 46 

Skanda Gupta issued morethan one variety of gold coins. 
His first issues were the Kshatra-Type in the lighter standard 
with the title of Kramaditya. He continued the most popular 
type—the Archer Type of his predecessors. But his most 
original coin-type was King-and-Lakshml or King-and-Queen 
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type on old standard. This Type deserves some considera¬ 
tion. On the obverse to the left Skanda Gupta is standing to 
right holding bow and arrow in the two hands. On the right 
is the female figure holding uncertain object in uplifted right 
hand and lotus with long stalk behind her in left hand; 
between them is the garuda-standard, legend indistinct may be 
the same as on Archer Type. On. the reverse the goddess 
Lakshml seated facing on lotus; the legend is Sri Skanda- 
guptah. The coins are on stater standard weighing between 
128.8 and 131.3 grains. 47 Smith 48 has taken the female 
figure as the queen of Skanda Gupta on the analogy of Kuma- 
radevi being depicted on the coins of Candra Gupta I and 
he further says that as Lakshml is depicted on the reverse, 
there, was no need to portray her again on the obverse. But 
on the coins of Candra Gupta I the king is making present 
to the queen but here the female figure appears to be holding 
some object in uplifted hand (presenting) offering some object 
to the king, and there is lotus with long stalk behind her in 
left hand. 49 It may be pointed out that the fact of the lady 
presenting some object to the king shows that the lady had a 
higher status than that of the king. Allan has held this type 
to represent Lakshml on the obverse offering some object 
(symbol of sovereignty?) to Skanda Gupta. This type of coins 
might have been issued after Skanda Gupta had triumphed 
over his rivals and the goddess Lakshml had smiled on him. 60 
The statement in the Junagarh Inscription of Skanda Gupta 
that the goddess Lakshml chose him as her Lord after rejecting 
other sons of the king may have given the idea to the mint 
authorities for the obverse design to express the gift of 
sovereignty by the goddess Lakshml. This type of coins 
must have been issued after the Kshatra type issued earlier. 
The holding of lotus stalk by the lady also strengthens the 
supposition that the lady in question represents Lakshml 
rather than the queen. It should also be noted that the 
position of the king and the queen on Candra Gupta l’s coin 
is reversed on the King-and-Lakshmi type of coins of Skanda 
Gupta; the Lakshml is to the left of the king while Kumara- 
devl is depicted on the right of the king. This reverse posi- 
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tion of the lady on Skanda Gupta’s coins may add weight to 
the contention that the lady is not the queen of Skanda Gupta. 
Altekar after weighing the pros and cons of the question 
concludes, “on the whole however it appears more probable 
that this type is intended to illustrate graphically the poetic 
idea of Skanda Gupta being chosen as her lord by the goddess 
Lakshm! which we find expressed in his Bhitari inscription (?). Bl 
But there are no adequate answers to the points raised 
against Allan’s attribution. There is no other evidence of 
Lakshm! being depicted twice on the same coin. Moreover, 
in the Cakravikrama type of Candra Gupta II where Cakra- 
purusha is offering fruits (of sovereignty) to Candra Gupta, 
the former is depicted in double halo and is shown slightly 
taller than the king and is standing right to the king. 52 In 
the King-and-Lakshml Type of the coin of Skanda Gupta, the 
female figure is without halo and is slightly smaller in size 
than the male figure and is placed to the left of the king. 
The king in Cakravikrama Type has halo round his head, 
but here Skanda Gupta is without halo. These doubts make 
us suggest another alternative. There is no doubt that the 
lady on the obverse of the coin-type is not the queen of 
Skanda Gupta. In our opinion she is the mother of Skanda 
Gupta. We have already shown that she was not the maha- 
devl of Kumara Gupta I and had suffered both mentally and 
materially because of her inferior status. She might have 
been imprisoned by Skanda’s rival, probably by Puru Gupta 
as allusion to Devakl may suggest. We are told that immedia¬ 
tely after winning successes over his enemies (external and 
internal) and war of succession after the death of Kumara 
Gupta I, Skanda Gupta went to his mother announcing his 
victories and was received by his mother with tears of joy 
and probably feelings of being relieved of humiliation. Skanda 
Gupta must have been deeply hurt by the fact that he had to 
bow to the official pressure, under the difficult circumstances 
immediately after his success, to exclude the name of his 
mother as the queen of his father in his Bhitari Pillar-Inscrip¬ 
tion. His mother was not a mahadevl. She could belong to an 
ordinary family. 53 But when he found himself completely 
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secure, to vindicate the preeminence of the queen-mother he 
issued the King-and-the Mother (not Lakshml) type of his 
coins. In our opinion this satisfies most of the description 
of the coins. These coins were issued immediately after his 
success over his rivals. 

After Skanda Gupta found himself well settled on the 
imperial throne, had reorganised the central and local ad¬ 
ministration by appointing his trusted and competent men, he 
issued the heavier standard Archer-type of coins as he must 
have found that the introduction of the Suvarpa standard by 
Puru Gupta was very popular. These coins of Skanda Gupta 
are not debased as believed earlier. There is a Horseman 
Type of coin in the Bodleian collection. 54 It weighs 140.5 grains 
and has the title of Kramaditya. Smith attributed this coin to 
Candra Gupta II Vikramaditya but the latter never issued any 
coin with this title and the heavy weight also precludes the 
possibility of its being of Candra Gupta I. Kramaditya was 
the title used by Skanda Gupta on his gold and silver coins. 
Allan 55 suggests its attribution to Skanda Gupta, though 
he does not include it in the description of the gold coins of 
Skanda Gupta. Of course only better specimens of this type 
would clinch the issue, but tentatively it may belong to Skanda 
Gupta who in his settled years of peaceful reign may have 
tried to imitate the Horseman type of his father and grand¬ 
father with some modifications. Skanda Gupta also issued 
many types of silver coins—the Garuda Type weighing bet¬ 
ween 27 to 33.4 grains, Altar Type with the title Vikramaditya 
weighing between 20.6 to 32.8 grains, Altar type with title 
Kramaditya and the Peacock Type (prevalent in central pro¬ 
vinces) weighing between 26.5 to 36.7 grains. 

Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramaditya and 
Vikramaditya, which are synonym terms. The Bhitari 
pillar-inscription also refers to his ‘Vikkramena Kkramena’. 
He is compared to Indra ( Sakropama ) and lord of hundred 
of kings in the Kahaum inscription. He is equal to Cakravarti 
(ruler of entire land bounded by oceans and the Himalayas) 
according to the Supia stone pillar-inscription. His unblotted 
pure career and character is sung by all as mentioned in the 
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Bhitari pillar-inscription. 

Thus Skanda Gupta by all standards was one of the grea¬ 
test kings of India. He had to contend against heavy odds— 
external and internal which threatened the motherland, the 
empire and the dynasty. He successfully overcame all the 
crises, trounced the Pushyamitras, routed the Hunas, trium¬ 
phed over his rivals to the throne and suppressed or removed 
the rebellious and disloyal feudatories and governors. Besides 
all this, he established a benevolent administration tuned to the 
welfare of the people. But successes did not intoxicate him or 
made him arrogant or indisciplined. He maintained unblemi¬ 
shed character. Because of his strength of character and quali¬ 
ties of military leadership he won resounding success all round. 
He was rightly called the leading hero of his dynasty ‘Vamsa- 
ketu’. All this he had gained entirely by the strength of his 
own arms and excellence of his character. 

The exact period of his reign cannot be fixed with certainty. 
In view of careful personal examination of the available 
numismatic data by P.L. Gupta, there is no compulsion to 
place the beginning of his reign latest in 136 or 455-56 A.D. 
He may have come to the throne in the year 135 (=454-55 
A.D.) the year of the Mathura Stone-Image inscription which 
does not mention the king’s name probably because of raging 
war of succession. P.L. Gupta points out there is no date after 
130 which can be read with certainty on Kumara Gupta’s 
coins. The Sanchi stone-inscription dated in year 131 (450-1) 
concerning the grant of money to a Buddhist Vihara of 
Kakanadabota does not refer to any king. 56 Does this show 
that the years between 131 and 135 were years of turmoil 
when the rival sons of the king were struggling for the throne, 
and in this confused state of affairs the name of the king 
emperor could not be used by the scribes of the inscriptions? 
However, Skanda Gupta was in complete saddle by 137 or 138 
(=457-458 A.D.). The last known date on a silver coin of 
Skanda Gupta is 148 57 (=467-68 A.D.). The Gadhwa Stone- 
Inscription dated in the year 148 58 refers to the reigning king 
but unfortunately his name has been irretrievably lost in the 
inscription, but it can be easily surmised that the missing 
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name was that of Skanda Gupta who might have continued to 
rule till 470 A.D. 
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CHAPTER III 


SUCCESSORS OF SKANDA GUPTA 


The problem of succession, after Skanda Gupta is no less 
baffling. We have already thoroughly discussed and re¬ 
jected the theory that Skanda Gupta was followed by his 
step-brother Puru Gupta. According to the theory initiated by 
Panna Lai 1 and strongly advocated by Raychaudhuri, 2 Puru 
Gupta wa§ followed by his son Narasimha Gupta who was 
followed by his son Kumara Gupta II. This Kumara Gupta 
of the Bhitari and Nalanda seals was identified with Maharaja 
Kumara Gupta who was ruling the earth in year 154 (=473 A.D.) 
according to the Sarnath image-inscription. 3 Then the learned 
scholars placed Budha Gupta whose genealogy was not known 
then, but who was known to have been ruling from year 157 to 
176 (=475-76—495-96 A.D.). 4 This theory held the field till re¬ 
cently. Of course scholars like Basak 5 believed in partition 
of the Gupta empire and distinguished between the Kumara 
Gupta of the Sarnath image-inscription and that of the 
Bhitari and Nalanda seals. In view of the facts that Budha 
Gupta ruled from Bengal to Malwa and his coin-moulds and 
seal have been found in Nalanda, 6 there is no doubt that he 
ruled over the entire Gupta empire leaving no place for any 
successor of PUru Gupta to rule as ‘maharajadhiraja’ in any 
part of the empire. This theory of putting Skanda Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta II (of the Sarnath inscription) and Budha 
Gupta in one branch opposed to the other branch of Puru 
Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta III of the 
Bhitari and Nalanda seals ruling in different parts of the 
empire contemporaneously is shattered completely when we 
know from the Nalanda seal of Budha Gupta 7 that the latter 
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was a son. of Pu.ru Gupta and did not belong to a collateral 
branch. So the theory of the partition of the empire among 
two branches of the dynasty need no longer detain us. 

But the theory so ably advocated by Raychaudhuri also 
suffers from serious contradictions. Now that Budha Gupta 
is known to be a son of Puru Gupta, we will have to accept 
that he succeeded his grand-nephew Kumara Gupta and conti¬ 
nued to rule for at least twenty years. In that case R.D. 
Bannerji who accepted the theory was forced to observe 
“Kumara Gupta II must have been an infant in arms when he 
was placed on the throne.” 8 That this infant Kumara Gupta 
ruled for a short time as Budha Gupta was ruling in 476 A.D., 
and naturally, therefore, Kumara Gupta could leave no son to 
succeed him. But lo and behold, we have a seal of Vishnu 
Gupta from Nalanda, 9 which shows him to be the son and the 
successor of Kumara Gupta. The absurdity in persisting to 
the above theory should be obvious. If it is believed that 
Vishnu Gupta immediately succeeded his father Kumara 
Gupta and was followed by Budha Gupta, then we have a 
great-grand uncle (Budha Gupta) succeeding his great-grand 
nephew, and ruling for 20 years thence. Nothing could be 
more improbable. The incongruity in this widely accepted view 
is still more obvious when we have to compress 4 generations 
in course of 9 years at the most, if wefix the date of the end of 
the reign of Skanda Gupta in 467 A.D., and the beginning of 
the reign of Budha Gupta in 476 A.D. The last known date 
of Skanda and the first known date of Budha might not be the 
actual dates of the end of the reign of Skanda Gupta and the 
beginning of the reign of Budha Gupta respectively. 10 

The mistake lies in identifying Kumara Gupta of the 
Sarnath insciption of the year 154, with Kumara Gupta son of 
Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya and the issuer of the Bhitari and 
Nalanda seals. As we shall presently see it is wrong to say that 
numismatics knows only one Kumara Gupta other than Kumara 
Gupta I. Allan had given the lead in lumping all the heavier 
gold coins of the Class I and Class II issued by Kumara Gupta 
as belonging to Kumara Gupta II, whom he following others 
took to be the son and successor of Narasimha Gupta Bala¬ 
ditya. 11 But if we carefully examine and compare the Class I and 
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Class II coins alleged to be issues of one king—-Kumar a Gupta 
II, we are confronted with very significant differences. Class I 
is lighter in weight compared to Class II. Class II is ruder 
in fabric compared to Class I. Class I has the reverse legend 
Kramaditya. Class II has reverse legend Sri Kramaditya. 
Class I has no letter between the king’s feet, Class II has letter 
c go’ between the feet of the king. 11 And above all, Class I 
has the purity of 79%, Class II 54%. 12 As early as mid- 
1948, at the International Congress of Orientalists held in 
Paris, I had in my paper read at the Congress shown that on 
numismatic grounds alone we have to believe in two diffe¬ 
rent Kumara Guptas—Kumara Gupta II and Kumara Gupta 
III-—issuing Class I and Class II Archer Type of coins 
respectively. The significant differences in their coinage, even 
in palaeography, suggests sufficient distance in time between 
the kings bearing be same name. 13 The significant fact that 
in the British Museum Catalogue only two coins of Kumara 
Gupta II, and as many as 16 coins of Kumara Gupta III have 
been listed goes to show that probably Kumara Gupta II ruled 
for a much shorter time than Kumara Gupta III. And this is 
confirmed by epigraphic evidence. He could not come to the 
throne long before 470 A.D. and his reign was already over in 
476 when Budha Gupta was already ruling. Altekar’s argu¬ 
ment 14 that Tf Kumara Gupta Ill’s rule is placed towards the 
middle of the 6th century A.D., he had no time and resources 
to mint so many coins’ is ridiculous. We have in the British 
Museum Catalogue listed as many as 15 coins of Vishnu Gupta 
Candraditya who came after Kumara Gupta III 15 and must 
have ruled in worsening situation. It is, therefore, to be taken 
as established that there were two Kumara Guptas besides 
Kumara Gupta I. 

Skanda Gupta was succeeded by Kumara Gupta II, 16 who 
issued gold coins of Archer type only. Unfortunately there is 
no evidence to establish his relationship with Skanda Gupta, 
but probably he was his son. Kumara Gupta II appears to 
have continued to rule over the Gangetic provinces and 
Central India. The Mandasore inscription dated in M.E. 493 
andM.E. 529 giving the history of the building of the Sun- 
temple, later its neglect and then its repairs refers to the 
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time when Kumara Gupta was ruling the earth. 17 The fact 
that the inscription was inscribed in M.E. 529 and it mentions 
'Kumara Gupta is ruling the earth’ (Kumaragupta Prthvim 
prasasati ) in the present tense. It appears that both in 493 and 
529 M.E., a king named Kumara Gupta was ruling, in 493 
M.E. (=436 A.D.) Kumara Gupta I was ruling, in 529 M.E. 
Kumara Gupta II was ruling, and the poet in a clever ingeni¬ 
ous way by mentioning Kumara Gupta’s rule only once, avoided 
repetition of the same name twice. 18 Goyal 19 has accepted 
our suggestion, while Gupta has not put forward any convinc¬ 
ing argument for rejecting it. 20 There is no clear evidence of 
Malwa being out of Gupta control in 470’s. 

Kumara Gupta II is the first Gupta emperor after Candra 
Gupta II who did not appear to have issued silver coins. 
It may be noted that Candra Gupta II initiated issue of silver 
coins on models of Saka coins presumably after his conquest of 
Surashtra and Gujxat from the Sakas. It appears that Kumara 
Gupta II discontinued the use of silver coinage with the loss 
of Gujrat. While thefe is no reason to presume in the loss, of 
Skanda Gupta’s authority over Gujrat as believed by Gupta, 
the Maitrakas under Bhatarka by the time of Kumara Gupta 
II had made Valabhx practically independent of the Gupta 
empire. 

Kumara Gupta II may be identified with Sakraditya who is 
the first (Gupta?) king mentioned by Hsiian Tsang in the story 
of the construction of the Nalanda monastery. 22 Attempt to 
identify Sakraditya with Skanda Gupta is simply gratuitous. 23 
All the earlier kings mentioned by Hsiian Tsang in connection 
with building monasteries in Nalanda are believed to be 
Gupta kings. Generally Sakraditya has been identified with 
Kumara Gupta I, who has the title of Mahendraditya, not 
Sakraditya. Actually the use of the word ‘chitou’ in the Life 
expressing the relationship between Sakraditya and Budha 
Gupta suggests immediate succession, and may mean descen¬ 
dant not necessarily 'son’. 24 Therefore we feel it would be more 
reasonable to identify Sakraditya, the founder of the Nalanda 
University, with Kumara Gupta II. 

Kumara Gupta’s reign ended in c. 475 A.D. as we find 
Budha Gupta ruling in 476 A.D. 
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Budha Gupta 

From the Sarnath votive Budha-image inscription 25 it is 
clear that Budha Gupta was ruling over the earth in 476 A.D. 
(157 G.E.). The facts that this inscription has been found 
with that referring to Kumara Gupta II ruling the earth, the 
donor of both the inscriptions being the same Abhayamitra, 
and that it follows the other closely in date, leave no doubt 
that Budha Gupta immediately followed Kumara Gupta II. 
Budha Gupta’s silver coinage and the Eran Stone-Inscription 
of Budha Gupta were only known first and therefore he was 
taken to be a local ruler of East Malwa ruling in the 6th century 
A.D., proving the partition of the empire. 26 But the discovery 
of his Damodarpur Copper plate-inscription 27 with the usual 
Gupta imperial titles for Budha and that of the gold coins with 
title Sri Vikramah 28 leave no doubt that Budha Gupta was an 
imperial Gupta ruler ruling over both the eastern and western 
part of the empire at least up to East Malwa. The Nalanda 
seal of Budha Gupta 29 proves that was he a son of Puru Gupta. 

If we give due weight to the fact that Hsiian Tsang refers 
to Budha Gupta (Buddha) ‘seizing the throne’ 30 it appears that 
Budha Gupta staged some sort of coup d’etat after Kumara 
Gupta II, or towards the end of latter’s reign ‘eased him out’. 
This is not improbable as Kumara Gupta II was more probably 
the son of Skanda Gupta and Budha Gupta was the son of 
latter’s half-brother PUru Gupta, and so the capture of throne 
after Kumara Gupta. II by Budha Gupta meant the overthrow 
of one branch of the family by the collateral branch; and 
thereby Budha Gupta may have avenged the ousting of his 
father Puru Gupta by Skanda Gupta. 

The provenance of the inscriptions and the coins proves 
that he ruled over the entire Gupta, dominion held by Skanda 
Gupta and Kumara Gupta II. . The Eran Stone-pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of Budha Gupta dated in year 165 (=484-5 A.D.) 31 refers 
to the viceroy ( Lokapala ) Surasmicandra protecting the country 
between the Kalindl and the Narmada when Budha Gupta 
was the king. It records the erection of a Vishnu-dhvaja by 
Maharaja Matrvishpu and his younger brother Dhanyavishnu. 
Thus the feudatory rulers of East Malwa continued to recog¬ 
nise the Gupta emperor as their overlord till 484-5 A.D. at 
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least. The Sarnath Budha image inscription of the time of 
Budba Gupta dated the year 157 shows that almost on his 
accession to the throne he was lord of the Central Gangetic 
Valley. The Varanasi pillar-inscription dated in the year 159 32 
(478-79) mentions Budha Gupta as Maharajadhiraja, confirm¬ 
ing if there was any doubt that the use of the title ‘maharaja’ 
in the Sarnath image inscriptions did not mean a lower status 
for the kings. However two Copper-plate inscriptions of Maha¬ 
raja Lakshamana 820 found in the Allahabad and Rewa districts 
and dated in the year 158 refer to no ruling overlord. These 
inscriptions belong to the time of Budha Gupta. However it 
could be highly improbable that when Budha Gupta was the 
overlord in the Antaravedi and Varariasi region as seen above, 
Maharaja Lakshamana could be an independent king. He 
must have been a vassal of Budha Gupta but for reasons not 
known to us no mention of the emperor’s name has been made 
as in the inscription of Maharaja Nandana. The Damodarpur 
Copper-plate inscription of the time of Budha Gupta is dated 
in the year 163 33 (=482-3 A.D.), and gives him the titles— 
Paramadaivata-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Prthvlpati. 
Another Damodarpur Copper-Plate-Inscription 34 whose date is 
indistinct is to be dated slightly later because the Uparika 
Maharaja in this inscription is Jayadatta, while Brahmadatta 
is the Uparika Maharaja in the inscription dated year 163. Any 
way a substantial difference in time between Brahmadatta and 
Jayadatta (probably belonging to the same family, as father 
and son or brothers) has to be acknowledged. So Budha 
Gupta’s continued long rule in North Bengal has to be admit¬ 
ted. One of his Damodarpur Copper-plates 36 refers to the 
'himavacchikhare Kokamukhasvdmin\ Kokamukhatirtha is 
placed in the Himalayan region in Nepal and identified with 
Varahakshetra, and this may suggest that the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti at that time included the region Varahakshetra, on the 
confluence of the Koka and the Kausikl. 36 Later we find 
the king of Kamarupa Maha-Bhutavarman claiming suzerainty 
over the land watered by the Kosi, 87 and now forming part of 
Purnea district and including some parts of North Bengal 
falling in Bangladesh. For our purpose what is important to 
note is that probably Budha Gupta’s dominion extended over 
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the Nepal-Tarai bordering the North Bihar and North Bengal. 
His Nalanda seal and building of a monastery in Nalanda 
proves his authority over the heart of the empire. The Paharpur 
inscription dated in year 159 s8 belonging to his time suggests 
his authority over the Rajshahi district of Bangladesh. The 
Nandapura Copper plate found in Monghyr dated in the year 
169 39 also belongs to his time when he was the imperial lord. 

We have already seen that Eran region (East Malwa) was 
under him. The Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of the feuda¬ 
tory Maharaja Hastin dated in the Gupta year 156 and 163 40 
in the 'enjoyment of the sovereignty of the Guptas’, proves 
the overall suzerainty of Budha Gupta (though his name is not 
mentioned in the inscriptions) over the Baghelkhand region of 
Central India (now Madhya Pradesh). We may here take into 
account the inscriptions of the Ucchakalpa Maharaja Jayanatha 
dated in years 174 and 177. 41 These dates which were taken 
to belong to the Kalacuri era by Bhandarkar and Kielhorn are 
now accepted to be dated in the Gupta era, as suggested by 
Fleet much earlier. 12 As the territory of the Ucchakalpa 
Maharajas (labalpur region) was adjacent to that of the 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, it is reasonable to take them as feuda¬ 
tories of the Guptas. The date 174 (=494 S.) certainly falls 
in the reign of Budha Gupta. Thus it should be now clear 
that down to 494-5 Budha Gupta retained his hold over large 
parts of what is now Madhya Pradesh including East Malwa. 

Budha Gupta Vikramaditya may be identified with King 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who became a patron of Buddhism 
and whose crown prince was Baladitya. Allan had identified 
this Vikramaditya with Puru Gupta to whom he had ascribed 
the gold coin in Hoey’s Collection with Sri Vikramah as the 
title and his son Narasimha Gupta Baladitya with the crown 
prince Baladitya who invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya. 43 We 
had accepted the identification. 44 Now it is known that the coin 
in Hoey Collection belongs to Budha Gupta and not to Puru 
Gupta; thus there is no gold coin with Sri Vikramah title which 
can be attributed to Puru Gupta, who according to us issued 
gold coins with the title Prakasaditya. 45 Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya was a younger brother of Budha Gupta who on seiz¬ 
ing the throne from Kumara Gupta II may have declared his 
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younger brother Narasimha Gupta as his Yuvaraja. Baladitya 
may have been, less than 25 years of age, being born to Puru 
Gupta slightly before 454 A.D. Budha Gupta was Puru Gupta’s 
elder son. Budha Gupta’s active interest in Buddhism is proved 
by his building a monastery in Nalanda. 46 He could very well 
be contemporary to Vasubandhu whose period according to 
Takakusu is 420-500 A.D. 47 Budha Gupta Vikramaditya may 
have sent Narasimha Gupta to Vasubandhu to study advanced 
Buddhist philosophy under the great teacher. This may have 
happened soon after 475 A.D. 

Budha Gupta issued gold coins on the suvarna standard. 
His three coins including one in the British Museum 48 are defi¬ 
nitely known. They are of Archer Type with the legend ‘Budha’ 
on the obverse and ‘Srivikramah’ on the reverse. The coin 
without the king’s name on the obverse but with the title 
‘Srivikramah’ on the reverse which had been attributed to Puru 
Gupta by Allan has been now ascribed to Budha Gupta,' and 
is described as Class II of his Archer type. 49 Allan’s Cata¬ 
logue also includes two other coins with the same title ‘Sri¬ 
vikramah’ but without the king’s name; 50 These coins he 
attributed to PQru Gupta. It is difficult to be certain about 
the identity of the issuer. These coins may belong to Candra 
Gupta III Srivikramah or Budha Gupta Srivikramah. Budha 
Gupta also issued silver coins, but they are of only one variety 
—fan-tail Peacock Type, introduced by Kumara Gupta I, and 
prevalent in the Madhyadesa. Gujrat was lost during the last 
year of the reign of Kumara Gupta; II, who did not issue any 
silver coin, though he came immediately after Skanda Gupta 
whose authority over the Western provinces is proved by 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence. The last known date 
proving the sway of the imperial Guptas on Western Malwa is 
M.E. 529 (=473 A.D.) falling in the reign of Kumara Gupta 
II. It appears that first Gujrat was lost to the Maitrakas, and 
later Western Malwa where no evidence of Budha Gupta’s 
rule is available. It appears that Western Malwa’s ruling 
Varman feudatory dynasty was overthrown some time after 
473 A.D., the date of Mandasore stone-inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta II. West Malwa appears to have come 
under the control of a Vardhana dynasty known from the 
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Mandasore fragmentary inscription of the time of Aditya- 
vardhana. 61 His feudatory Gauri’s date is V.S. 547 (=491 
A.D.) known from the Chhoti Sadri inscription. 62 Earlier 
than him was Maharajadhiraja Dravyavardhana, the king of 
Avanti (Avantika Nrpa )•—West Malwa. He may be placed 
soon after 473 A.D., say cir. 475. Dravyavardhana and 
Adityavardhana could be contemporaries of Budha Gupta and 
Narasimha Gupta respectively. Maharajadhiraja Dravyavar¬ 
dhana, Lord of Avanti, made Malwa including Dasapura comple¬ 
tely independent of Gupta suzerainty sometime after 473 A.D. 

The situation towards the end of the reign of Budha Gupta 
was taking a turn for the worse. Actually the last known date 
proving Gupta suzerainty in East Malwa is the year 165 (=484 
A.D.) of the Eran Stone-Pillar-Inscription of Budha Gupta. 
Western Malwa and Valabhl were already lost before and 
East Malwa followed suit closely. It is significant that in 
484-5 A.D. Matrvishnu and his younger brother Dhanyavishnu 
erected the Vishpudhvaja in Eran when Budha Gupta was the 
imperial lord. 53 But the Narayana-temple containing the 
Varaha image was constructed by Dhanyavishnu, the younger 
brother of Matrvishnu who was dead by this time. This ins¬ 
cription was inscribed in the first year of the reign of Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja Toramana. 54 In the manner in which Dhanyavishnu 
is described as having been approached by the goddess of 
sovereignty as if by a maiden choosing him of her own accord 
(, svayamvarayeva-rajalakshmyadhigatasya ) (reminding us of re¬ 
ference to Lakshml selecting Skanda Gupta in the Junagarh 
Rock-Inscription) and the reference to bis grandfather and 
father without titles appears to suggest that Dhanyavishnu 
soon after 484-5 A.D. (date of the Eran inscription of Budha 
Gupta) had declared himself free from the Gupta tutelage but 
was not destined to carve an independent dynasty as he was 
soon overwhelmed by the Huna invader Toramana. 

The exact date of the occupation of Eastern Malwa by 
Toramana and fixing his first year of rule in this region cannot 
be determined. D.C. Sircar rightly points out that the "first 
year’ here means the year of occupation of Malwa by 'Tora¬ 
mana and not his first regnal year. It is also clear from the 
inscription that Malwa was just run over and even Dhanya- 
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vishrtu’s appointment as Visayapati was not yet approved by 
the new conqueror. Scholars on interpreting the date 510-511 
of the Eran stone-inscription of Goparaja to mean Toramana’s 
conquest of Malwa, place the Boar-stone-image-inscription 
after 510-11 A.D. But we are disposed to place it towards 
the end of Budha Gupta’s reign or soon after it, preferably 
near about 495 A.D. The exchange of the Gupta yoke for Huna 
overlordship by Dhanyavishnu must have been possible because 
of the Huna conquest of East Malwa. The overrunning of 
East Malwa by the Hunas must have threatened the Maitrakas 
of Valabh!, who appear to have successfully resisted the Hupas. 
In this Drona Simha appears to have played a singular part. 
His father Bhatarka who carved an autonomous kingdom of 
Valabh! in the time of Kumara Gupta II was succeeded by his 
son Senapati Dhar asena I. His younger brother Drona Simha 
who followed him is the first Maitr aka chief of Valabhi who is 
given the title of Maharaja. The earliest dated inscription of 
Maharaja Drona Simha is dated in Valabhi era 183 (=502-3 
A.D.) 66 in which Drona Simha is referred to as Maharaja and 
also as ‘meditating on the feet of his supreme lord’ (parama- 
bhattarakapadanudhyatah). It does not necessarily mean that 
Drona Simha became a maharaja in 502-3 A.D. He could have 
assumed the title earlier, may be sometime towards the closing 
years of the reign of Budha Gupta. Drona Simha’s assumption 
of the title must have been due to some outstanding achieve¬ 
ment. This achievement was certainly not at the expense of 
his overlord whom he continued to acknowledge as such as 
is clear from the inscription. There is no doubt that the 
overlord was the Gupta emperor. It is significant to remember 
that Bhatarka and his son Dharasena I are mere senapatis 
and though they must have acknowledged even formally Gupta 
overlordship as is clear from the use of the era, they are not 
specifically referred to as meditating at the feet of the imperial 
overlord as Drona Simha is mentioned. It may therefore 
strengthen our suspicion that his rise in status as maharaja 
was approved by the overlord, who must have been impressed 
by Drona Simha’s success. So we suggest that it was his 
successful resistance against the Huna inroads from Malwa 
which deservedly earned him the rise in status and assumption 
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of the more dignified title of maharaja. This must have been 
highly satisfactory to the then imperial Gupta ruler who was 
being badly mauled by the Hupas who had already run over 
Eastern Malwa. The Gupta overlord now too conscious of 
his inability to turn back the hand of the clock by bringing 
back the kingdom, of Valabhi under his sway was rather too 
willing to accept the autonomous character of the kingdom, 
and he personally appears to have gone to Valabhi to instal 
Dropa Simha as Maharaja. For the first time it is stated in the 
inscription of his son DhruvaseDa I, dated in the year 207 
(=526-27 A.D.) that Drona Simha was installed as Maharaja 
by the supreme lord, the sole lord, the sole lord of the circum¬ 
ference of the whole world. 58 This must have happened before 
502-3 A.D., the date of the Bhamodra-Mahola Copper-plate 
inscription of Drona Simha dated in 502 A.D. This ‘akhila- 
bhuvanamandalabhogaikaswamT’ was certainly not the mleccha 
Toramana but the Gupta emperor, whom we had earlier identifi¬ 
ed with Narasimha Gupta Baladitya 57 but could be Budha Gupta 
as well as first suggested by Cunningham. 58 Painfully aware 
of the Huna menace to the integrity and safety of his empire, the 
old emperor might have taken the trouble of visiting the capital 
of the Maitraka king, congratulating him on his success in resist¬ 
ing the advance of the Hunas, and then set seal in an open 
court on the Dropa Simha’s assumption of the title maharaja. 
However we are aware of the fact that this event may be placed 
in the time of Narasimha Gupta himself. Only thing that is 
certain is that either Budha Gupta towards the close of his 
reign or Narasimha Gupta in early years of his reign, some¬ 
time before 182 (502-3 A.D.) consecrated personally Drona 
Simha as maharaja. Toramana could have become viceroy, 
begin’, as early as 470 A.D. and may have occupied the Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Eastern Malwa even before Budha Gupta’s 
death. Budha Gupta’s last known date as overlord of Malwa 
is 484-5 A.D. It is not certain as Thakur would make us 
believe, 59 that his silver coinage (Peacock Type) circulated in 
Malwa and Kathiawar till the end of his reign. The Peacock- 
fan-tail Type was prevalent generally in the Gangetic provinces. 
Dr. Altekar has rightly observed—“No coins of his of any of 
the Western Indian types have so far come to light. Most 
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probable the Guptas had lost their control over western pro¬ 
vinces by the time”, 59 ® and there is no numismatic evidence 
to believe in Budha Gupta’s actual rule over west Malwa and 
Gujrat and even on Eastern Malwa after 484 A.D. It appears 
that west Malwa was lost to Maharajadhiraja Dravyavardhan 
whose probable successor was Adityavardhana who was king 
of Avanti in 491 A.D. 60 Thus west Malwa was lost in the 
time of Kumara Gupta II or Budha Gupta himself. Toramana 
appeared soon in East Malwa. 1st year of Toramana’s rule as 
Maharajadhiraja in Eran could be before 495-96, the last 
known date of Budha Gupta. Dhanyavishnu being the younger 
brother of Matrvishnu and being the associate of his elder 
brother in erecting the Vishnudhvaja in 484 A.D. (165 G.E.), 
has to be placed not far from this date when the Boar-stone 
image of Varaha was being set up in the first year of the reign 
of Toramana in East Malwa, 61 and Dhanyavishpu had not as 
yet settled as Visyapati. The weakening of the hold of Budha 
Gupta over the Madhya Pradesh is further to be seen in 
Maharaja Subendha issuing a land grant in year 167 from 
Mahishmati without mentioning any Gupta suzerain. 61 ® 

Budha Gupta ceased to rule soon after 495-96 A.D. He 
was the last great Gupta emperor who ruled from East Bengal 
to the Doab region till the end of his reign. No Gupta emperor 
after him ruled over such a large empire. Budha Gupta though 
a devotee of Vishnu (Paramabhagavata) constructed a monastery 
inNalanda. 62 P.L. Gupta has tried to identify ‘deva’ of the 
AMMK with Budha Gupta on the ground that if Hsiian Tsang 
took Budha Gupta to be Buddha Gupta, the author of the 
AMMK could mention him as ‘deva’. 63 But this identification 
is obviously untenable. The verse 47 mentioning ‘devaraja’ 
belongs to Sakarakhya (Skanda Gupta) who was the best, wise 
and righteous king in the low age. The verse 675 refers to 
‘Deva’ in Gauda who flourished after ‘Ukarakhya’ identified 
with Vishnu Gupta successor of Kumara Gupta III. 64 Goyal’s 65 
attempt to identify Budha (dha) Gupta with Tathagataraja is 
equally untenable as Hsuen Tsang clearly considers them to be 
two separate kings who constructed monasteries in Nalanda. 

In spite of his valiant efforts Budha Gupta could not stem 
the tide of the decline that had set in during the reign of 
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Kumara Gupta II and that it was probably during the last 
years of his reign that Budha suifered the second Huna in¬ 
vasion of the empire and consequent loss of East Malwa. The 
last known date on one of his silver coins is 175 (=494-95 
A.D.). 65 ° The reading of 180 666 on one of his coins is not 
accepted by scholars now. The loosening of the imperial hold 
over many parts of Budha Gupta’s territory particularly in 
Central India is attested to by the fact that his name as over- 
lord is missing from the inscriptions of rulers who were probably 
in name only Iris feudatories. 

Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya 

Budha Gupta was succeeded by his younger brother Nara- 
simha Gupta Baladitya known from the Nalanda and Bhitari 
seals. There cannot be any substantial gap between Budha 
Gupta and Narasimha Gupta. The purity of Budha Gupta’s 
coins is 70% (Hoey’s Collection in British Museum, 66 now 
attributed to Budha Gupta instead of Pura Gupta). The 
purity of Narasimha Gupta’s Class I type of coin is almost 
the same—71%, Narasimha Gupta Baladitya brother of Budha 
Gupta came to the throne soon after 494-95 A.D., (175 G.E.) 
the last known date of Budha Gupta. The first thing that he 
did was that he invited his former teacher Vasubandhu to his 
court at Ayodhya. It may be that to deal with the HUna 
menace from the west towards the Gangetic valley and Malwa, 
Budha Gupta Vikramaditya had temporarily shifted his head¬ 
quarters westwards from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, and Nara¬ 
simha Gupta may have stayed there in the early years of his 
reign. We have already rejected the identification of this 
Vikramaditya, king of Ayodhya with Puru Gupta proposed 
by Allan. 

Narasimha Gupta Baladitya did not issue any silver coins 
which may suggest not only the complete loss of authority over 
the western and central Indian provinces but even the shaking 
position in the Gangetic provinces also. Budha Gupta had 
issued Madhyadesa Type of silver coins. Narasimha Gupta 
may have heralded his reign by issuing the Class I Archer-type 
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of coins with the legend ‘Nara’ beneath left arm and the legend 
ending ‘Jayati Narasimhaguptah\ with letter ‘gre’ between feet 
of the king on the obverse, and with Lakshml on the reverse 
and the legend ‘Baladityah’. 67 This Class of coins has fairly high 
percentage of purity—71%.' 88 He constructed the temple with 
high pinnacle in Nalanda as known from Hsfian Tsang and the 
Nalanda stone-inscription of Yasovarman. 69 

Narasimha Gupta Baladitya had to face the gravest crisis 
overwhelming the empire. The Epthalites under Toramana, who 
had already made themselves master of the Punjab, Eastern 
Malwa and other parts of the Madhyadesa, now overran the 
heart of the empire. The counterstruck seals of Toramapa 
and Hbna-raja at KausambI 70 prove his activities in this region. 
If Hakarakhya -of the Manju-Sri-MUlakalpa is identified with 
Toramana the Huna, then his devastating activities extended 
up to the Gauda. 71 Narasimha Gupta Baladitya’s fortunes were 
eclipsed. It is quite possible that the foreign invader success¬ 
fully played on division in the Gupta dynasty. Probably as a 
consequence of Toramana’s devastating raid in Bengal or as a 
direct encouragement from the invader Toramana, Vainya 
Gupta made himself virtual ruler of Bengal as is clear from 
his Gunaighar Copperplate dated Dec. 506 A.D. (=188 G.E.). 72 

Vainya Gupta certainly belonged to the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. 73 His seal though broken at vital parts makes it 
clear that he was a Gupta prince though his father’s name on 
the seal cannot be restored. 720 He could be a son of Budha 
Gupta or Kumara Gupta II or even a younger brother of 
Narasimha Gupta. Vainya Gupta might have started his career 
as viceroy of Bengal. After Damodarpur Copper plates of 
Budha Gupta dated in 163 G.E., the next inscription is dated 
in 224 G.E. 74 In between these dates Vainya Gupta can be 
easily placed. The Gunaighar Copper-plate inscription 740 
referred to Vainya Gupta as Maharaja but he has feudatories 
Mahasamanta Maharaja Vijayasena and Maharaja Rudradatta, 
and therefore his status must have been higher. He was 
already an independent king (recognised by Toramana pro¬ 
bably). The style and content of the Nalanda seal and his 
Archer Type of coins with aditya title—Dvadasaditya—leave no 
doubt that he belonged to the imperial Gupta family. Gupta 
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princes as viceroys of provinces are known since the days of 
Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta II. In view of his imperial 
titles and gold coins, it is difficult to agree that ‘his dominion 
was confined to Bengal. 746 He must have been an imperial 
ruler though for a short time. 

AMMK appears to suggest that Toramana after overrun¬ 
ning up to Gaudaand the eastern provinces got released the 
royal prince whose name began with ‘pra’ or ‘pa’ from the 
prison in Pataliputra (Nandapura) and installed him 
king in Varanasi. 75 The identity of this ‘Pra’ or ‘Pa’ is abso¬ 
lutely uncertain. He could be a rebellious son of Budha Gupta 
or Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. It has been suggested that he 
was a son of Bhanu Gupta referred to in the inscription of 
Goparaja dated 510-11 A.D. 76 Jayaswal has identified ‘Pra’ 
with Prakataditya of the Sarnath inscription whose father was 
Baladitya. Jayaswal takes this second Baladitya to be Bhanu 
Gupta Baladitya and identifies him with Bhanu Gupta of the 
Eran stone-inscription of Goparaja. 77 P.L. Gupta identifies 
‘Pra’ with Prakasaditya of coins. 78 We have identified 
Prakasaditya with Puru Gupta. Therefore ‘Pra’ has to be 
some one else. No systematic account can be reconstructed 
from the cryptic and unsystematic references in the MMK. 
Goyal 79 relying too much on the MMK takes ‘Pra’ and 
‘Prakasaditya’ as identical and makes him a son of Bhanu 
Gupta as MMK makes ‘Pra’ son of Bhakarakhya. We had 
earlier identified ‘Pra’ with Prakataditya of the Sarnath in¬ 
scription, and held him to be a son of Narasimha Gupta. 80 But 
we had observed, “The actual position of Prakataditya in the 
dynastic history of the Guptas is not clear. 81 We hold the 
same position today. However the situation consequent upon 
Toramana’s invasion appears to be very much confused and it 
could have been still more confounded because of dissensions 
in the imperial family. The foreign invader as ever was not 
slow to take advantage of this situation. But soon Toramana 
died and was succeeded by his son Mihirakula. The death of 
Toramana might have encouraged his vassal Vainya Gupta to 
declare himself emperor and his gold coins with the title 
Dvadasaditya may be placed in this period. In the Gunaighar 
inscription Vainya Gupta is a devotee 82 of Siva but in the 
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Nalanda seal 83 he is a Paramabhagavata. It appears that the 
title ‘Paramabhagavata’ by now became completely an ances¬ 
tral and conventional feature of the Gupta emperor and so 
Vainya Gupta on assuming the imperial throne was adorned with 
the epithet together with other usual Gupta imperial titles. This 
event may be placed in cir. 509-10 A.D. This must have irked 
Mihirakula and also Narasimha Gupta Baladitya who was so 
long in exile consequent upon his discomfiture at the hands of 
Toramana. He found now his opportune time to come back, 
and making peace with Mihirakula he reassumed the sover¬ 
eignty of the Gupta empire. Vainya Gupta and ‘Pra’ propped 
by Toramana in the beginning appear to have disappeared 
from the scene. The price that Narasimha Gupta Baladitya 
had to pay for this comeback was that he accepted to be a 
vassal of Mihirakula and to pay him tribute. This is clearly 
hinted by Hsiian Tsang. 84 The death of Toramapa, the assump¬ 
tion. of independent and imperial status by Vainya Gupta, and 
latter’s displacement by Narasimha Gupta Baladitya may be 
placed between 506-510 A.D. Majumdar 84a has suggested that 
Vainya Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta were 
several rival claimants to the throne who set themselves up in 
different parts of the empire and succeeded for the time being 
in holding their own. This view is as plausible as any other 
in the confused situation. But Bhanu Gupta cannot as yet be 
included among the Gupta emperors and his position or status 
in the present state of knowledge is inferior to that of Nara¬ 
simha Gupta and Vainya Gupta, the latter having intervened 
between the displaced and restored periods of Narasimha 
Gupta. 

Narasimha Gupta Baladitya came back into power after 
devastations wrought by Toramapa’s invasions and with his 
vassalage status to Mihirakula. This changed situation is re¬ 
flected in Class II variety of his coins which are of ruder fabric 
and much less purity (54%) compared to his Class I type of 
coins. 846 On account of his Class II type of coins being 
ruder, of less purity and having some other differences with 
Class I Type, Altekar had suggested that they might belong to 
two Narasimha Gupta Baladitya—I and II. 85 The theory of 
two Baladityas was strongly advocated long ago. In view of 
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the fact that scholars like Raychaudhuri had placed Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya son of PUru Gupta before 474 A.D., the 
Baladitya who fought Mihirakula had to be a king of Magadha 
other than Narasimha Gupta Baladitya son of Puru Gupta. 
Raychaudhuri, 86 Jayaswal 87 and other sidentified this Baladitya 
with Bhanu Gupta who is referred to as ‘a mighty king’ in the 
Eran Posthumous pillar-inscription of 510-11 A.D. 88 

Goyal has now reinforced the theory of two Narasimha 
Guptas originally suggested hesitatingly by Altekar. Goyal 
takes Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, the issuer of the Class 1 
type of gold coins to be Narasimha Gupta I, son of Puru Gupta 
and successor of Skanda Gupta; and the Class II variety of the 
coins should be according to the scholar attributed to Nara¬ 
simha Gupta II son of Prakasaditya. He makes Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya I immediate successor of Skanda Gupta. T his 
Baladitya I is succeeded by Kumara Gupta II of the Bhitari 
seal who m he identifies with Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath 
inscription. This Kumara Gupta II is said to have been 
succeeded by his uncle Budha Gupta. According to Goyal 
the Nalanda seal of Vishnu Gupta gives the genealogy of an 
entirely different set of rulers—-Narasimha Gupta Baladitya II, 
his son Kumara Gupta III (who issued Class II variety of gold 
coins attributed to Kumara Gupta II by Allan) and latter’s son 
Vishnu Gupta Candraditya. Prakasaditya is made a contem¬ 
porary of Toramana, and has been identified with ‘Pra’ of the 
Manju-Sri-Mblakalpa and is believed to be the son of Bhanu 
Gupta. Narasimha Gupta II is taken to be a son of Praka¬ 
saditya and is followed by his son Prakataditya (identified with 
Vajra), and then are placed Kumara Gupta III and his son 
Vishnu Gupta. 

This reconstruction of the dynastic history of the imperial 
Guptas from Skanda Gupta onwards, by Goyal, is, as shall bepre- 
sently shown, based on a number of a priori assumptions and often 
without any supporting evidence. The Nalanda seal of Vishnu 
Gupta which purports to continue the genealogy from Puru Gupta 
to Vishnu Gupta has unfortunately the full name of the father 
of Narasimha Gupta irreparably damaged, and Goyal suggests 
the extant (matra 1) sign may be 'remnants of the sttbscript 
‘ra’, but does not categorically restore the name of the father 
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of alleged Narasimha Gupta II Baladitya. I had the fortune 
to examine not only the photograph but also the seal, and the 
remnant portion is certainly c u’ matra, and one would place 
more confidence in reading of Krshnadeva and Sircar than 
on any other without any clear evidence to the contrary. 
Moreover it would be a strange coincidence that within a gap 
of fifty years, we will have an identical set of different 
rulers in terms of father and son. Bhitari seal of Kumara 
Gupta has Puru Gupta, Narasimha Gupta, Kumara Gupta II 
and the Nalanda Seal of Vishnu Gupta has Puru Gupta (?), 
Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta III and Vishnu Gupta. 
Goyal in the genealogical table suggests that Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya II was a son of Prakasaditya, and thereby is 
suggesting that the Nalanda Seal of Vishnu Gupta has ‘Pra’ 
but even if it is so, there is no space on the seal for the term 
‘Prakasaditya’, the supposed name of the father of Narasimha 
Gupta II. Are we to believe that the scribe while giving full 
name of each sovereign in the seal used only initial for 
Prakasaditya? Had Prakasaditya another name of two letters 
ending in half matra ? Goyal’s criticism of my theory is a 
shining example of criticism for criticism sake. Manju-Sn-Mula- 
kalpa is cited in favour of the view that Skanda was followed 
by Baladitya (balakhyah). But the same MMK’s evidence of 
Baladitya’s and Kumara Gupta’s activities is ridiculed as 
bundle of confusion worse confounded by telescoping the acti¬ 
vities of two Baladityas and two Kumara Guptas into one. 
I have already pointed out that the testimony of the MMK 
as a historical narrative is to be accepted with utmost caution 
in building an elaborate and complex genealogy, and that 
reconstructing a course of events on such a base is like build¬ 
ing a house of cards. But Goyal has even twisted MMK’s 
evidence. The imperial Gupta dynastic history is clearlp 
giv en in section 24 and it states in section 25 that after 
‘Ukarakhya’ there will be great disruption. Then follows 
section 26, which certainly relates the history of the Gaudas 
after ‘ Ukarakhya ’, and Jayaswal takes the following verses as 
referring to the later Guptas. ‘Deva’ of the MMK therefore 
may be Devagupta of the later Gupta dynasty or Devakhadya 
of Bengal but can with no stretch of imagination be identified 
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with Budha Gupta. 90 Following this group of verses we have 
a reference to a king whose name began with £ bha’ 91 This 
£ bha’ has been identified with Bhanu Gupta, who has been 
taken by Goyal to be the father of Prakasaditya. It is to be 
noted that an alternate reading for ' bhakarakhya ’ is £ takara- 
khya ’ and then it is certainly not ‘bhakarakhya’ which should 
have been if the full name was Bhanu Gupta. While it is 
accepted on all hands that the dynastic history in MMK is 
very much confused, no one except the highly imaginative 
Goyal, has suggested that accounts of two kings have been 
combined in one. This is most unlikely. Moreover in the 
MMK the story after ‘bhakarakhya’ is continued down to the 
election of Gopala without any break. 93 The logical inference 
should be that the verses refer to conditions of Bengal before 
the rise of Gopala, and do not at all suggest an account of 
more than two hundred years earlier concerning the imperial 
Guptas. Then except the reference to Bhanu Gupta in highly 
eulogistic terms in the Eran inscription of 510-11 A.D., we 
have no knowledge about him. If he was an imperial ruler of 
the Gupta dynasty then we will have to assume that he is the 
only unfortunate Gupta emperor who did not issue coins, 
when we have coins of all the Gupta emperors, even of Puru 
Gupta, Ghatotkaca Gupta, Candra Gupta III, two Kumara 
Guptas and two (?) Baladityas, Prakasaditya and Vishpu 
Gupta. On the basis of available sources or rather complete 
lack of any positive evidence it is sheer rashness to believe in 
a Maharajadhiraja Bhanu Gupta. And to suggest that the 
Bhanu Gupta, of the Mandasore inscription of Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana, the wife of the grandfather of Daksha, the 
minister of Yasodharman, was a sister of Bhanu Gupta 9 3 is 
unreasonable. The sister of the Gupta emperor Bhanu Gupta 
would be married to a non-descript Brahmapais most unlikely. 
Bhanu Gupta was almost a contemporary of Yasodharman 
while.his sister is supposed to have married the grandfather of 
Yasodharman’s minister. Until any positive evidence is 
found the hypothesis of the existence of Bhanu Gupta as a 
Gupta emperor whose line is supposed to have ruled as 
emperors for five generations—down to. Vishnu Gupta 94 must 
be fanciful. Goyal, however, at one place has observed 
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that the absence of the gold coins and king’s title of Bhanu 
Gupta creates some doubt in his imperial status. 96 But 
later he makes him an imperial Gupta ruler though is unable to 
place him in Gupta genealogical tree. 96 But at the same time 
he places him after Vainya Gupta and at the head of the table 
consisting of his son Prakasaditya, latter’s son Narasimha 
Gupta II and latter’s son Kumara Gupta III and latter’s son 
Vishnu Gupta. Now the chronology of the proposed succession 
is clearly impossible to conceive. 550 A.D. is the last possible 
date of Vishnu Gupta rightly accepted by Goyal. 97 His great- 
great grandfather is supposed to be living in 510-11 A.D.., the 
date of the Eran inscription of Goparaja, i.e. five generations 
passed away in less than forty years—almost an impossible 
reckoning. Goyal’s identification of Prakasaditya of the coins 
with Tra’ of the MMK and making him a son of Bhanu Gupta 
is based on mere gratuitous assumption. There is absolutely no 
shred of evidence to suppose father and son relationship between 
Bhanu Gupta and Prakasaditya, and Prakasaditya and Narasimha 
Gupta II Baladitya. The coins of Prakasaditya have generally 
more purity than Class I Archer type coins of Narasimha 
Gupta 98 whom Goyal places much earlier than Prakasaditya. 
Moreover the quality and originality of design also point to an 
earlier date for Prakasaditya. Horseman-Lion-Slayer Type of 
these coins is an original device combining motifs of two types 
of Kumara Gupta I. It is significant to note that all the kings 
after Skanda Gupta issued only Archer type of gold coins— 
Kumara Gupta II, Budha Gupta, Narasimha Gupta, Kumara 
Gupta III, Vishnu Gupta, Candra Gupta III, and Vainya Gupta. 
It is inconceivable that Prakasaditya the alleged son of 
Bhanu Gupta who according to Goyal started his career as a 
prisoner and later as a quisling of the Huna Chief, would have 
the time and temerity to introduce an entirely new type of 
coinage breaking with the tradition of only Archer-Type being 
in use since 467-68 A.D., i.e. after Skanda Gupta. It is also 
to be noted that the practice of using a single letter between 
the feet of the king on the obverse appears to have been 
initiated by Prakasaditya. Only a few of Skanda Gupta’s 
coins have single letter ‘bha’ or c ja’, 99 but the innovation is 
clearly hesitatingly made. It is to be born in mind that 
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this feature is invariably seen on the coins of Prakasaditya, 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya’s Class I and Class II coins, on 
coins of Vainya Gupta and Vishnu Gupta, but is not found on 
the coins of Kumara Gupta II, Budha Gupta, Candra Gupta 
III and Ghatotkaca. It is thus obvious that Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya who issued Class I coins of better purity follo.wed the 
innovation introduced by Prakasaditya whom we have identified 
with Puru Gupta, father of Narasimha Gupta. If Narasimha 
Gupta I introduced this feature as believed by Goyal, why did 
not his son Kumara Gupta II as held by Goyal follow this? And 
Budha Gupta, who is placed as successor and uncle of Kumara 
Gupta II also did not use this nor his son (?) Candra Gupta 
III, though latter’s son (as believed by Goyal) Vainya Gupta 
has this feature on his coins. The theory of placing Prakasa¬ 
ditya so much down the Gupta genealogical tree and as father 
of Narasimha Gupta II (?) Baladitya thus bristles with contra¬ 
dictions. Moreover the point to be borne in mind is that the 
legend ‘Prakasaditya’ is on the reverse of the coins and is 
obviously not the proper name but the aditya title. On the 
coins of all the imperial Guptas the aditya title is on the reverse, 
and the proper name is on the obverse. So Prakasaditya was 
not the proper name of the king. Unfortunately the mint 
master for some unknown reason did not put the name of the 
king. It is to be borne in mind that only one type of Prakasa- 
ditya-coins is known and most of these were found in one hoard 
in a rather fresh condition. Could it be that Puru Gupta who 
had seized the throne had too hurriedly ordered the issue of 
gold coins to the mint authorities who missed inscribing the 
name of the king, and the latter may have stopped its wide 
circulation? This may suggest the small number of the coins 
and the ir fresh-from-mint-condition. In view of this Goyal’s 
theory of making Prakasaditya son of Narasimha Gupta II 
Baladitya and identifying him with ‘Pra’ of the MMK does not 
stand test of criticism. We have already seen that there is no 
iota of evidence to make Candra Gupta III as on of Budha Gupta. 
We have seen' that ‘Deva’ in the MMK comes after ‘Bala’, 
Kumara and Ukarakhya (i.e. Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, 
Kumara Gupta III and Vishnu Gupta) and so he cannot be 
Budha Gupta. ‘Candra’ in the MMK who follows ‘Deva’ as king 
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has therefore to be a king different from Candra Gupta III 
known for coins. There can hardly be enough time gap bet¬ 
ween the end of Budha Gupta’s reign (his last known date is 
495-96 A.D.), and Bhanu Gupta’s time 510-11 A.D. to place the 
reign of Budha Gupta’s son Candra Gupta III and latter’s son 
Vainya Gupta, and on this we are asked to place Bhanu Gupta, 
his son Prakasaditya, his son Narasimha Gupta II, his sons 
Prakataditya and Kumara Gupta III and latter’s son Vishriu 
Gupta between 510-11 and 550 A.D. 

All this confusion is caused by believing in two Narasimha 
Gupta Baladityas, and not by our rejection of the identification 
of Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription with Kumara 
Gupta of the Bhitari seal. It is true that Narasimha Gupta’s 
Class I and Class II coins have important differences in purity 
and in presence and absence of marginal legend. But these 
can be explained more cogently in the context of the then 
prevailing political situation, rather than by supposing the 
existence of two Narasimha Gupta Baladityas. My conclusion 
about two Kumara Guptas besides Kumara Gupta I was based 
not only on the differences between the coins of Class I and 
Class II of Kumara Gupta II as catalogued by Allan, but also 
on the facts of history known and the chronological data 
available. The facts of history and the probable chronology 
of events make it impossible to believe in two Narasimha 
Guptas and we therefore reject this theory so laboriously 
advocated by Goyal. 

One more objection against the theory of a single Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya put forward by Goyal 100 is that how could the 
mother of Narasimha Gupta be living to intervene in his treat¬ 
ment towards Mihirakula, as stated by Hsiian Tsang. Let us 
examine this point in depth. Narasimha Gupta’s mother was 
MahadevI Candrad evl, the queen of Puru Gupta. Pnru Gupta 
must have died about 456-57 A.D., 100a and Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya must have been born before that date. It is to be 
borne in mind that Narasimha Gupta Baladitya was not the 
eldest son of Puru Gupta. Budha Gupta was another son of 
Pnru Gupta who was elder brother of Narasimha Gupta and 
ruled for about twenty years. It is also to be noted that while 
the fragmented seal of Budha Gupta clearly shows that he was 
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a son of Puru Gupt a, there is no certainty that his mother’s 
name was CandradevL D.C. Sircar reads the name as Sri 
(maha?). 101 It is quite possible that the mother of Budha 
Gupta was not Candradevi, but some one else, who may have 
predeceased Puru Gupta, who appears to have more than one 
queen. Candradevi who may have been raised to the status of 
MahadevI on the death of the mother of Budha Gupta. Nara- 
simha Gupta may have been born in 454 or 455 A.D. Natural¬ 
ly when Budha Gupta seized the throne from Kumara Gupta 
II, before cir. 475 A.D., his younger brother Narasimha 
Gupta was made crown prince and was less than twentyfive 
years old, technically a minor for consecration, and so in 
c. 520 A.D. when Narasimha Gupta Baladitya was dealing 
with Mihirakula he was about sixtyfive or so, and therefore it 
was not impossible for his old mother of eightytwo or so, to feel 
compassion for handsome Mihirakula and intervene for his re¬ 
lease. Prabhavatl Gupta lived for more than one hundred years. 102 
Dhanga and Mathanadeva lived for about hundred years. 

Much has been made of the Sarnath inscription of Prakata- 
ditya. Fleet refers to the irreparable damage suffered by the 
inscription, but the extant portion suggests that there were at 
least two Baladityas and Prakataditya was the son of the last 
Baladitya. On paleographic grounds, Fleet places the inscrip¬ 
tion towards the end of the 7th century A.D. 103 and thinks 
that the first Baladitya was the contemporary of Mihirakula. 
Following Jayaswal we 103a had identified ‘Pakarakhya’ or 
‘Prakarakhya’ of the MMK with Prakataditya, a son of Bala¬ 
ditya whom we took to be the contemporary of Mihirakula. 
What is significant to note is that in the MMK, Pakarakhya 
is called son of ‘bhakarakhya’ and in the Sarnath inscription he 
is son of Baladitya. If we identify bhakarakhya with Baladitya 
of the Sarnath inscription then bhakarakhya i.e. Bhanu Gupta 
is supposed to be the Baladitya whose son was Prakataditya 
identified with Prakarakhya of the MMK. We have already 
seen that there is no evidence to show that Bhanu Gupta was a 
Baladitya. We had, following Jayaswal, argued that 
Prakataditya of the Sarnath inscription was the ‘Prakarakhya’ 
of the MMK and so he was son of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya 
the contemporary of Mihirakula and had been released from 
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prison by the Huna king Toramana who set him up as a rival 
to Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. But now after reexamining 
all the relevant matter including the hopelessly confused chro¬ 
nological sequence given in the MMK we find no compelling 
reason to identify c Pra’ with Prakataditya. ‘Pra’ appears to 
have flourished, if he flourished at all, in the early 6th century, 
much earlier than Prakataditya who might have lived towards 
the end of the 7th century A.D. Prakataditya is given the 
simple epithet ‘Sriman’, while the first Baladitya is c nrpa of 
the second Baladitya no title survives. To us it appears that 
Baladitya I was the same as Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, the 
contemporary of Mihirakula and the issuer of gold coins of 
Class I and Class II; the latter Baladitya was a smaller man 
and Prakataditya, son of the last Baladitya was a mere gentle¬ 
man. It is quite possible that with the disappearance of their 
rfile over Magadha after Vishnu Gupta, the Gupta dynasty con¬ 
tinued in humbler status in Kasi or near about for more than a 
century. 

Therefore after reconsidering all the views regarding the 
order of succession after Skanda Gupta I find no reason to 
modify my earlier reconstruction of the Gupta political and 
dynastic history after Skanda Gupta. 

As we have seen during the reign of Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya the Huna leader Toramana, who is referred to as 
belonging to sudra caste in the MMK invaded the Madhyadesa 
and went as far east as Gauda. 104 His raid had profound 
effects on Indian history, and particularly on the Gupta 
dynasty. Vainya Gupta, a Gupta prince (his father’s name 
cannot be restored in his Nalanda seal) 105 could be a son of 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, and was ruling as governor of 
Bengal. He appears to have been won over by Toramana and 
taking advantage of the situation created by Toramana’s in¬ 
vasion he declared himself Maharajadhiraja, issued gold coins 
with the title Dvadasaditya. He may be identified with 
Tathagataraja who constructed a Vihara in Nalanda. 106 His 
seal has been found in Nalanda. 107 Vainya Gupta Dvadasaditya 
has been identified with ‘Dvadasa’ of the MMK 108 wherein he 
is said to be a son of Candra and like his father was killed 
after a few months when he was a minor. Such a fate cannot 
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be ascribed to Vainya Gupta Dvadasaditya who was governor 
of Bengal, later Maharajadhiraja and whose seal and coins have 
been found. As a matter of fact taking into account the 
various verses of the MMK, P.L. Gupta is really confounded, 
and rightly. He says that Deva, Candra and Dvadasa could 
have come after Vishpu Gupta Candraditya (Ukarakhya) or the 
verses may refer to Budha Gupta, Candra Guptalll and Vainya 
Gupta Dvadasaditya (Gupta Samarajya, pp. 110-111). At 
another place Gupta takes Vainya Gupta to be Vakarakhya of 
the MMK who come after ‘Pra’ or ‘Pa’—whom he has identi¬ 
fied with Prakasaditya. In our opinion the Dvadasa and 
Vakarakhya of the MMK cannot be the same person, and the 
position of Vainya Gupta is much confused in the MMK. 
Candra Gupta III cannot be placed so late in Gupta genealogy 
in view of his coin-type and its weight. 

The Eran posthumous stone-pillar inscription of Goparaja 109 
dated 191 G.E. ( = 510-11 A.D.) mentions ‘Sri Bhanu Gupta the 
bravest man on the earth, a mighty king equal to Partha’, 
coming over to Eran and together with Goparaja fighting ‘a 
very famous battle’. This is the only reference to Bhanu 
Gupta. No hint to his lineage is given, but he could belong to 
the Gupta dynasty though his exact position in the dynasty 
cannot be ascertained. We have already seen that Bhanu 
Gupta could not be regarded a Gupta emperor. He could 
very well be a governor of some province. The famous battle 
has been generally taken to mean war against the HOnas. The 
battle was fought before 510-11 A.D. and Goparaja had died 
in the battle. As no victory for Goparaja or Bhanu Gupta 
is claimed in the inscription, it is assumed that they did not 
gain success in this famous battle. 109 ® Many scholars claim 
that it was after this victory that Toramana established his rule 
over East Malwa, and the Eran Boar-Inscription dated in the 
first year of Maharajadhiraja Toramana should be placed in or 
after 510-11 A.D. 110 But this view is not acceptable to us. 
Fleet 111 had suggested that the Eran inscription of Budha Gupta 
dated 484-5 A.D. and the Eran Boar inscription of Toramana 
must belong to the same generation, as while in the former 
Matrvishnu was living, according to the latter he was already 
dead and his younger brother had become a vassal of Toramana. 
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A gap of more than twentyfive years between the two inscrip¬ 
tions is very unlikely. Toramana’s conquest of East Malwa 
could be placed towards the end of Budha Gupta’s reign or short¬ 
ly after it—may be before 500 A.D. Toramana later struck at 
the heart of the Gupta empire and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Narasimha Gupta, encouraged Vainya Gupta and released Tra’ 
from the prison and set him up in Varanasi as king of Magadha, 
And soon Toramana died presumably at KasI and his son 
Mihirakula (Graha of the MMK) succeeded. 112 Toramana’s death 
may be placed in cir. 503 A.D. This was, as we have suggested 
above, taken advantage of by Vainya Gupta to declare his 
independent imperial status. But treaty of friendship between 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya and Mihirakula by which the former 
appears to have agreed to pay tribute to Mihirakula, meant 
the end of the adventure by Vainya Gupta and possibly of ‘Pra’ 
as well, and led to the complete rehabilitation of Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya on the imperial throne. This may be placed 
in cir. 505-6 A.D. 

Mihirakula proclaimed an open anti-Buddhist policy and 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya who was a great patron of Buddhism 
naturally defied Mihirakula’s order of persecution of 
Buddhists. 118 In this Baladitya may have been influenced by 
the existence of traditional pro-Buddhist attitude of the people 
of Magadha. Baladitya decided on a war of resistance against 
the HUna overlord—Mihirakula-—who was not only a menace to 
the empire but also to his religion. He was fighting for nation¬ 
al honour and religion. He must have gathered all available 
resources for this war. The Class II Archer-Type of his gold 
coins may be placed in this period. The economic ruin of the 
empire consequent upon the Huna raids, and the necessity of 
mobilising all material wealth for the projected war against the 
Huna rule, explain the ruder fabric and less purity of his Class 
II coins in comparison to his earlier issues. Baladitya must 
have planned rebellion against the terrible HUna rule, and he 
appears to have encouraged resistance to the Huna in East 
Malwa, which had been in occupation of the Hupas for longer 
time than their tenuous hold on the Gangetic provinces. 
Goparaja whose family appears to have been a distinguished 
feudatory family might have raised the standard of revolt and 
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considering the importance of the war of liberation, Baladitya 
might have sent Bbanu Gupta who might have been the feuda¬ 
tory chief of the antarvedi (succeeding Maharaja Surasmicandra 
of the time of Budha Gupta). But Goparaja and Bhanu Gupta 
failed in their mission as appears from posthumous Eran pillar 
inscription of 510-11 A.D. 114 Mihirakula angered by the 
defiance of Narasirhha Gupta against his policy of religious 
persecution of Buddhism and also probably by the revolt in 
Eastern Malwa engendered or encouraged by Baladitya invaded 
the heart of the Gupta empire, his cavalry drank dry the ditches 
and stormed Pataliputra. 114 ® Baladitya with a contingent of 
loyal troops retreated to the swampy areas in Bengal and was 
pursued by Mihirakula. There the latter was surprisingly 
ca ptured. 116 Mihirakula as prisoner was brought in the court 
of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya where The master (Mihirakula) 
and servant (Baladitya) had changed places’. 116 On the inter¬ 
vention of his old mother who felt compassion for young and 
handsome Mihirakula/Baladitya set him free. This event must 
be placed some time after 510-11 A.D., say in c. 515 A.D. 
The defeat of Mihirakula (by Bataditya) appears to have 
finally crushed the HUna political supremacy in India. 116a This 
was justly an achievement of Baladitya to be remembered two 
centuries later in the time of Hstian Tsang. Majumdar rightly 
observes: At last the proud descendant of Skanda Gupta...made 
a heroic effort to remove this scourge from his king¬ 
dom. 1166 And this discomfiture of the proud Mihirakula 
must have hastened the end of his rule over Malwa as well. 
There Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana defeated him. 117 There 
has been going on a lot of debate among scholars as to which 
event was earlier—the defeat of Mihirakula by Baladitya or 
victory of Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana over the Hupa king. 
This victory over Mihirakula by Yasodharman must have been 
over before 532-533 A.D. (589 M.E.), 118 the date of the 
Mandasore stone-inscription of Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana. 
It can be safely assumed that the numerous victorious achieve¬ 
ments mentioned in the Mandasore stone-inscription must 
have taken some time, and the first of these would be the 
victory over Mihirakula whose rule over Malwa was to be 
overthrown first, before Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana could 
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make his weight felt over the extensive regions .of the country. 
Mihirakula’s Gwalior inscription 118a suggests that he continued 
to rule over Malwa region for at least fifteen years. If he 
succeeded Toramana in 502-503 A.D. as we have suggested, 
Yasodhar man’s victory over Mihirakula has to be placed after 
520 A.D. It appears reasonable to suggest that Narasimha 
Gupta’s defiance of Mihirakula’s fiat was like a signal to resis¬ 
tance movements in other parts of the Huna dominion. Almost 
when Mihirakula was leading the invading army in Magadha, 
Yasodharman led a popular movement—he is referred to as 
' Janendra ’, against the Huna rule, and succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Huna yoke from the shoulders of Malwa, while 
almost at about the same time, Mihirakula was captured by 
Baladitya’s army. The course of events suggested above 
satisfies the claim of Yasodharman of humiliating Mihirakula 
whose head had never bent low before. So both these events 
may have taken place between 518-22 A.D. 

Narasimha Gupta ' Baladitya and Yasodharman-Vishnuvar- 
dhana thus had freed the country from the Huna yoke, and 
Mihirakula appears to have retained his hold though subdued 
in Kashmir and Punjab. Baladitya may have constructed the 
high temple in Nalanda. 119 and donated villages to the temple 
at Varunika in gratitude to the Buddha and the Sun-god 
respectively for his victory over the Huna king Mihirakula. 
Later Baladitya appears to have abdicated the throne, and 
gone to Nalanda to live as a monk. 121 Baladitya as we have 
seen was a pupil of geat Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu, and 
towards the last years of his life his devotion to Buddhism 
may have grown to the extent that he adopted a life of recluse 
in Nalanda, where he is said to have committed suicide. The 
author of the MMK is certainly wrong in stating that he died 
at the age of 36. 122 Probably it may mean the length of his 
time between his becoming king and his death. 

Narasimha Gupta Baladitya was succeeded by his son 
Kumara Gupta III, whose gold coins with the title c SrI Kra- 
maditya’ are known. These coins are heavier and less pure 
than the Class II coins of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, 123 and 
show that the economic condition went on deteriorating. It was 
during his time, most probably, that the digvijaya of Yaso- 
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dharman-Vishnuvardhana happened, in which 'the mighty 
kings of the east were worsted. Yasodharman’s sway 
exceeded the extent of territories ruled by the Gupta lords. 124 
It is quite on the cards that Kumara Gupta III may have been 
one of the kings of the east 126 who felt the brunt of Yaso¬ 
dharman’s victorious campaign. This event may be placed in 
cir. 530 A.D. 

Kumara Gupta III was succeeded by his son Vishiru Gupta 
who issued still more debased heavier coins with the title 
'Candraditya’. 126 His seal has been found in Nalanda. The 
fifth Damodarpur Copper plate dated in 224 (=543-44 A.D.) 
may belong to his time. 127 He is given full imperial titles, 
though the name is missing. He is the last king of the im¬ 
perial Gupta dynasty with usual imperial titles and gold 
coinage. But he was ruling over the rump of the once vast 
empire, and after him, in cir. 550-51 A.D., the imperial 
dynasty as a ruling family vanishes from the scene. 

Thus the rule of the imperial Gupta dynasty over Magadha 
after 231 years came to an end. 12s 

Causes of the Break-up of the Gupta Empire 

The empire built up by Parakrama' (great efforts) of 
Samudra Gupta and ceaseless valour of {vikrama) Candra 
Gupta II, enjoyed unbounded prosperity in the time of Ku¬ 
mara Gupta I and was saved from internal and external perils 
by the strength of the arms of Skanda Gupta. But with his 
disappearance from the scene, evil stars bedevilled the empire. 
Budha Gupta was the last chip of the old block, and either 
during the last years of his reign or soon after the empire 
began to disintegrate and by the end of Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya’s reign, it was virtually non-existent. The dynasty 
itself was sniffed out by 550-51 A.D. The question naturally 
arises, why did the empire break up? 

The Gupta empire was based on hereditary dynastic prin¬ 
ciple; the king was the directing head, and so long as the head 
was efficient and strong things went on well; and it was singu¬ 
lar good luck that for more than four generations, the Gupta 
dynasty was favoured by a line of able sovereigns. But this 
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could not be assured for ever—if so it would be a highly 
discriminatory divine dispensation in favour of the Gupta 
dynasty, when all great imperial dynasties in the world 
throughout history after three or four generations threw up 
weaker scions and thus ‘old order changeth yielding place to 
new’. The Gupta dynasty almost as true to law of natural 
justice was almost exhausted of all vitality after continuously 
valiant efforts by great kings, Candra Gupta I, Samudra 
Gupta, Candra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta. 
The source of all authority and vitality, the king, was thence¬ 
forth weak and inefficient. The Bow of Ulyssus could not be 
drawn by weaker hands. The top-heavy imperial structure 
with weak ‘top’ naturally toppled. 

The Gupta emperor had deliberately made the office too 
glamorous, a concentrate of all virtues, vitality, and raised it 
to a divine-like status. Following the foreign rulers (the 
Bactrians and the Kushanas) they began assumption of high 
imperial titles ‘Parama-bhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja’. They 
even assumed divine titles like Paramesvara. If Kanishka was 
‘devapetra’ the Gupta king from the time of Kumara Gupta I 
was ‘Paramadaivata’. 129 MMK even suggests worship of king’s 
images. 130 This attempt to saturate the common people and 
the ruling classes with the divine like excellence of the king’s 
person and office, while must have made deep impression of 
loyalty on popular mind, could also make the king less res¬ 
ponsible and responsive. This in a way may have contributed to 
demoralisation creeping in the dynasty and among the people. 
It is interesting to note that while Samudra Gupta appears to 
have satisfied himself being compared to Yama, Varuna and 
Indra, less glorious Kumara Gupta I and Budha Gupta were 
‘Paramesvara, Paramadaivata’. With diminishing prestige and 
territories, the divinity claimed was really bogus. It was like 
blowing up an ‘empty balloon’ bound to burst. 

Besides the inherent weakness of dynastic imperialism and 
the hollowness of high-sounding titles, the administrative set 
up was also a contributory factor in the eventual disintegra¬ 
tion of the empire. From the very beginning we find numerous 
offices combined in one person since Harishena in Samudra 
Gupta’s time. Mahasamanta, Vijayasena under Vainya Gupta 
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is Mahapratihara, Mahapilupati, ‘Pancadhikarnoparika, Patyu- 
parika and Purapaloparika’. 131 This concentration of both 
civil and military offices in one person naturally must have 
made the officers very powerful, rather too powerful in the 
time of weaker kings. 

This dangerous tendency was further heightened by making 
important offices hereditary. Vlrasena-saba held his position 
by descent. 132 Ciratadatta, Brahmadatta and Jayadatta appear 
to belong to the same family and were successive governors of 
Pundravardhana-bhukti from Kumara Gupta I to Budha 
Gupta’s time. This must have contributed to the creation of 
vested interests of particular gubernatorial families and the 
king-emperor’s authority over the regions must have been in 
equal proportion corroded in course of time. Even in the 
time of Skanda Gupta, Parnadatta, the governor himself 
chose his son Cakrapalita to be incharge of Girnar district, 
and the Uparikas of Pundravardhana selected their own 
'vishayapatis’ of Kotivarsha without consulting the emperor. 

The strength of the central authority epitomised by the king 
was further debilitated by political feudalism. There has been 
no unanimity as to meaning, origins and dimensions of 'feuda¬ 
lism’, but there is no doubt that when central authority is 
dispersed among administrative units to hereditary nobility 
who exercise real authority over their respective regions 
though acknowledging the overlordship of the sovereign, poli¬ 
tical feudalism is the apt term to describe such a system. 
While it would be going too far to regard the defeated and 
later restored rulers of the Deccan as feudatories of Samudra 
Gupta (he was really following the traditional policy of 
‘dharmavijaya’), there is no doubt that the Saka-Murundas and 
the Shahi-Shahanushahi kings had accepted a sort of feudal 
relationship as they had agreed to attend the imperial court, 
to rule on the authority of imperial charter, to offer princesses 
to the royal family, and to accept Samudra Gupta as their 
overlord, 183 probably as price for their autonomous rule over 
their respective territories. R.S. Sharma who has made a 
special study of the subject of Indian Feudalism rightly ob¬ 
serves that "specially from the Gupta times certain political 
and administrative developments tended to feudalise the state 
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apparatus”. 1334 But the policy of political sub-feudalism 
continued to gain momentum in later imperial period. The 
Varman rulers of Malwa though acknowledged suzerainty of 
the Guptas as feudatory rulets, they enjoyed hereditary king- 
ship (nrpa), issued land-grants without any approval of the 
emperor and even used an era other than the Gupta in their 
inscriptions. 134 Maharaja Hastin, another feudatory even issued 
coins. 135 Parivrajaka Maharajas issued lan'd grants in the 
Gupta era but never mentioned the name of the Gupta over- 
lord. Sankanika kings also issued land grants. Maharaja 
Lakshamana ruling in Rewa region does not mention even the 
name of the emperor in his inscriptions of the year 158, 136 
presumably in the time of Budha Gupta. The Gupta overlord 
is not mentioned by name or even in indirect way in the land 
grant of king Subandhu, dated in year 167 . 137 Ucchakalpa 
Maharajas’land grants are presumably in the Gupta era but 
it is not specifically mentioned nor the Gupta overlord is 
named in any one of these grants. 138 The use of the word 
Mahasamanta and of Samantacuddmani in the Gunaighar ins¬ 
cription of Vainya Gupta and the Barabar cave inscription of 
Anantavarman, 189 respectively, indicate a clear recognition of 
already established fact of political feudalism and graded 
hierarchy of vassals. We find the number of feudatories 
steadily increasing with the decreasing authority of the empe¬ 
ror. Even in the heart of the empire Kumaramatya Maharaja 
Nandana granted a village in the Gaya district in the middle of 
the 6th century A.D. 1394 The feudatory families would find it 
easy to make final break with the apron strings of the withering 
empire at opportune time, and this is what actually happened in 
Valabhi, Western Malwa, in Bengal and in Uttar Pradesh and 
Magadha even. The Maitrakas, the Maukharis, the later 
Guptas, the Gaudas and before them the kings of the Faridpur 
plates in East Bengal carved out practically independent 
principalities before actual coup de grace by Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana. 

The Pluna invasions towards the end of the 5th and the 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. sapped the vitality of the 
empire. The Epthalites or the white Huns had invaded the 
Gupta empire in the middle of the 5th century A.D. but were 
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crushingly repulsed by Skanda Gupta. But they reappeared 
again in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. Death of 
Firuz ‘the brave’, the Sassanian emperor in 484 A.D. 
dashed all hopes of destruction of the Epthalite kingdom on 
Persian borders and Kubad actually secured his Persian throne 
with Epthalite support. Now the Epthalites turned their 
attention to India. The Epthalites are referred to as Huna or 
Hun in the Greek, Indian and Chinese records. In spite 
of belonging to Hunnish race and bearing Hunnish name, the 
Epthalites are completely different from the Huns we know. 
The Hurras defeated by Skanda Gupta thus renewed their 
adventure. It appears that as before they made themselves 
master of Gandhara and pushed themselves towards Surashtra 
and central India. 

The leader of this second Huna invasion was Toramana. 1396 
The controversy as to whether he was a Huna or Kushana is 
irrelevant when counterstruck seals of Toramana and Huna-raja 
at Kausambx almost prove that Toramana was the Huna king. 
‘Hunadhipanam’ occurring in the Mandasore inscription 140 
clearly shows that Toramana and Mihirakula were Hunas. 
There is also no adequate reason to doubt in the identity of 
Toramana of the Eran Stone-Boar image inscription, Toramana 
of the Kura inscription, Toramana of the coins and Toramana 
of Kashmir. Toramana appears to have begun his career as 
viceroy or Tegin of the Epthalite emperor who eould be ruling 
from Balkh (Bactria). But soon, as is quite generally seen, 
he carved out an independent status for himself. Starting 
from Eastern Afghanistan or Zabulistan, he appears to have 
made himself master of Gandhara including Western and 
Central Punjab, and pushed towards Malwa and Surashtra. 
He was more instantly successful in Central India, and Malwa 
became his dependency; Matrvishnu’s brother Dhanyavishnu 
accepted him as his overlord in preference to the traditional 
Gupta emperor. 141 This event could be placed after 484 and 
before 500 A.D., which would mark the first year of Toramana’s 
rule in Malwa. 1410 We have seen that Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya or Budha Gupta had gone to Valabhl to personally 
consecrate Drona Sirnha as Maharaja some time before 502-3 
A.D., presumably to encourage latter’s resistance to the Huna 
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thrust. This action of the Gupta emperor might have pro¬ 
voked Toramana to strike into the heart of the Gupta empire. 
The testimony of the counterstruck seals of the Huna Chief 
Toramana and reference to the sudra Hakarakhya in the MMK 
(rightly identified with Toramana) 142 prove beyond doubt that 
Toramana conquered the Gangetic provinces of the Gupta 
empire. In our opinion this event should be placed before 
cir. 505 A.D., may be in 502-3 A.D. The year 52 and 54 
of Toramana’s coins if dated in special Huna era beginning 
from 448 A.D. 142 ® should correspond to 502 A.D. and 504 
A.D. 1426 Toramana on his coin has his head facing in direc¬ 
tion opposite to the head of the king on the Gupta coins. This 
further suggests his success against the Guptas. Toramana’s 
invasion thus resulted in the establishment of Huna suzerainty 
over the country from the North West Frontier to Gauda and 
from Kashmir to Central India. The Gupta empire was 
virtually overthrown. But Toramana died soon after his 
success over the Gupta emperor Baladitya, and this enabled 
Baladitya to make peace with his son and successor Mihira¬ 
kula who was ruling from Gandhara as his base and had 
Sakala as his capital. Baladitya had become tributary of 
Mihirakula. The humiliation of the imperial Guptas was com¬ 
plete. Baladitya’s surprise victory over Mihirakula temporarily 
revived the empire and dynasty. But the invasions of Tora¬ 
mana and Mihirakula had inflicted on it fatal wounds—econo¬ 
mically and politically. It had no strength left to face the 
‘ digvijaya ’ of Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana some time in circa 
530 A.D. 

Actually the Huna invasions shook the empire to its roots, 
and the victorious campaigns of Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana 
showed the utter hollowness of the high sounding claims of 
Kumara Gupta III or Vishnu Gupta. Other feudatories like 
the later Guptas and the Maukharis were not late to emulate 
the example and carve for themselves virtually independent 
kingdoms. When Vishnu Gupta died the dynasty ended in 
cir. 550-1 A.D., but the empire in fact had vanished much 
before. 

Before we close the story of the Gupta empire, we may 
note that some scholars 143 make later imperial Gupta’s 
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pro-Buddhist policy responsible for the disruption of 
the empire. Goyal observes "one of the major causes of this 
decline was the baneful influence of the ascetic ideology of the 
emperors”. But we are not impressed by the arguments. As 
is well known the indictment against Asoka on similar grounds 
is now generally accepted to be misplaced. Too much cannot 
be made of the Apratxgha type of coins whose interpretation is 
very uncertain and certainly Kumara Gupta did not turn a 
recluse and he continued to rule till the last breath. Sending a 
crown-prince to a learned teacher does not mean turning him 
(Vilcramaditya) into an incapable king. Patronage of Buddhist 
university establishment by Gupta emperors could not make 
them less responsive to the duties of kingship. Even Hindu 
kings abdicated their throne and went into forests for prayer 
and tapasya. Even there are historical examples of Kumara 
Gupta of the later Gupta dynasty, the Candella king Dhanga, 
the Kalacuri king Gangeyadeva, the Pala king Ramapala 
having committed religious suicide on the bank of the Gahga. 144 
Buddhist kings like Gopala, Dharmapala and Devapala did not 
show loss of vigour and military ability in their dealings with 
contemporary princes. Buddhist leaning of the later imperial 
Guptas may be true, but that it contributed to the disruption 
of the empire is a far cry. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LATER GUPTAS 


With the rapid disintegration of the Gupta empire, the 
usual pattern of events repeated. A number of local powers 
arose often competing with one another for as large a share as 
possible of the dissolving imperial heritage. The political 
history of India on the eve of the extinction of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty is the history of local dynasties struggling with 
one another. Among these in the Gangetic valley itself, four 
such powers may be identified—The Vardhanas of Thanesvara, 
the Maukharis of Kanauj, the later Guptas of Magadha and 
the Gaudas of Bengal. 

It was something like poetic justice that each one of these 
had their years of success preceded and followed by those of 
failures in relation to others. The later Guptas were replaced 
by the Maukharis as the dominant power, and the Maukharis 
were humbled by the arrogant Gaudas in turn to be finally 
overwhelmed by the Vardhanas under Harsha. The history of 
the period—from the end of the Gupta empire to the growth of 
Harsha’s empire—is a period of continuous political uncer¬ 
tainty. 

The Later Guptas are known chiefly from inscriptions. The 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena 1 introduces a ruling family 
from Krshna Gupta to Adityasena. The Deo-Barnark inscrip¬ 
tion of Jlvitagup ta II 2 takes the genealogy forward fr om Aditya¬ 
sena to Jlvitagupta II. The dividing line appears to be Madhava 
Gupta who is referred to in the Aphsad inscription as contem¬ 
porary of Harsha. The date of Harsha is more or less fixed 
being 606-647 A.D. and so gives us a fixed point in the chrono¬ 
logy of the Later Guptas. 
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The names of kings of the dynasty of Krshnagupta except 
that of Adityasena end in ‘gupta’, and therefore to distinguish 
them from the imperial Guptas, they are referred to as Later 
Guptas. Because most of their inscriptions are found in South 
Bihar, Fleet 3 calls them 'Guptas of Magadha’. 

While there is little doubt that the later Guptas from 
Adityasena onwards had their centre of power in South Bihar— 
Magadha—there is serious controversy- about the original 
kingdom of the Later Guptas before Adityasena. There are 
only two opposite views on the problem. One school makes 
them kings of (east) Malwa,* and another 5 places them from 
the beginning in Magadha. The sheet-anchor of the Malwa 
theory is the statement in the Harshacarita that Prabhakara- 
vardhana, king of Thanesvara brought Kumara Gupta and 
Madhava Gupta, two sons of the king of Malwa ( Mdlavaraja- 
putrau) to Thanesvara and made them companions of his sons 
Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana respectively. 6 This 
Madhava Gupta the younger son of the king of Malwa 
and the companion of Harsha has been identified 7 
with the Later Gupta king Madhavagupta, son of 
Mahasenagupta and father of Adityasena of the Aphsad ins¬ 
cription, wherein it is stated that Madhavagupta was desirous 
of the company of Harsha. 8 Actually no serious objection has 
been raised against this identification 9 which may be accepted 
as fact. Now the father of Madhavagupta, Mahasenagupta is 
therefore the king of Malwa (Malavaraja) of the Harshacarita. 
Therefore Later Guptas up to the time of Mahasenagupta were 
kings of Malwa and not of Magadha. It is also pointed out 
that actually there is no place for the Later Gupta dynasty in 
Magadha because at that time, prior to Harsha, the Maukharis 
are known to be overlords of Magadha. The Deo-Barnark 
inscription of the later Gupta king Jivitagupta II 10 himself, 
refers to the grant and renewal of grant of the village to the 
Sun-temple by Baladitya followed by 'Paramesvara Sarvavarman, 
Avantivarman and. . . varman’, who have been rightly 
identified with the imperial Maukhari rulers. The inscription 
makes no mention of any later Gupta king renewing the grant 
except Jivitagupta II. Then we have to take into account three 
generations of Maukhari feudatory rulers in Magadha itself as 
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known from the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill inscriptions. 11 
Edward Piers 12 argued that the Maukharis ruled in Magadha 
even before the rise of Candra Gupta I. Hsiian Tsang refers to 
Purnavarman as king of Magadha before Harsha and makes no 
mention of any later Gupta king associated with Magadha. 
Bana also knows of the king of Malwa as father of Madbava- 
gupta and does not know of any Magadhan king as father of 
Madhavagupta. It is therefore urged that the later Guptas 
arose in Malwa (east) which was a traditional Gupta domain 
and only in the time of Harsha or after him the Later Guptas 
under Adityasena made themselves masters of Magadha. 13 

This attractive theory fails to adequately explain certain 
indisputable facts of history. The Aphsad inscription refers to 
Mahasenagupta’s victory over Susthitavarman on the bank of 
the river Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra). This Susthitavarman 
is now conclusively shown to be a king of Kamarupa, and was 
not a (unknown) Maukhari king as suggested by some earlier. 14 
In the prevailing political setup in Northern India, it is very 
unlikely for a king of Malwa to advance as far as the Lauhitya 
in course of a military campaign. The example • of Yasodhar- 
man of Malwa is cited to support such a possibility. 15 But 
Yasodharman’s campaigns were in the form of a traditional 
digvijaya (whose exact historicity in all details is too suspect) 
aftermath of the Huna depredations. No such contingency can 
be envisaged for Mahasenagupta. The Aphsad inscription does 
not refer to his ‘digvijaya’, it rather just incidentally mentions a 
fact of history. Moreover, if the Maukharis were in power in 
Magadha at that time, and they continued to remain such there 
upto the time of the rise of Harsha then they would have hardly 
allowed the Later Gupta king Mahasenagupta to march through 
their territories to his destination—the Lauhitya. 16 The Mauk¬ 
haris were stubborn traditional enemies of the Later Guptas 
and would never have thought of giving passage to a Later 
Gupta king which would enhance his power and prestige. Even 
if this most unlikely contingency of the hostile Malwa king 
being allowed by the Maukharis to advance as far as the 
Lauhitya be conceded, how can we reconcile this to the position 
that much earlier Jlvitagupta I, the great-grandfather of 
Mahasenagupta had (from Malwa?) led military campaigns in 
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the Himalayan region and in the coastal districts of Bengal, as 
is known from the Aphsad inscription itself . 17 It is too much 
to imagine a local ruler of Malwa, Jivitagupta I, would advance 
as far as the Himalayas and the sea-coast, and again three 
generations after, another king of Malwa would push forward 
as far as the Lauhitya in the east. To adequately explain the 
exploits of Jivitagupta I and Mahasenagupta it is more reason¬ 
able to place them in Magadha than in the far interior Malwa. 
It is also to be borne in mind that after Magadha passed into 
the hands of Harsha, presumably after the death of Sasanka or, 
Purnavarman, Madhavagupta became the vassal ruler of 
Magadha. 'Madhavagupta was a friend and companion of 
Harsha and also his relation. If the ancestral kingdom of 
Madhavagupta was Malwa, it is natural to presume that Harsha 
after coming into possession of Malwa, whose king was defeat¬ 
ed or killed by Rajyavardhana, would have restored Madhava¬ 
gupta on the throne of Malwa which was lost by his father. 
But instead we find Madhavagupta and his successors in 
Magadha, and Madhavagupta was very happy in the company of 
Harsha. The latter may have deemed it his duty and just sense 
of gratitude towards Madhavagupta’s steadfast companionship 
in Harsha’s difficult days, by rewarding him with his ancestral 
kingdom of Magadha ; 18 and his successors show no interest in 
Malwa. Either Harsha made Madhavagupta a king of Magadha 
or the latter himself or his son.Adityasena won it by strength' 
of his own arms. But why did not either of these occupy 
Malwa instead of Magadha if the former was their ancestral 
kingdom? It is therefore better to make Magadha the home 
of the later Guptas. They rose to power in Magadha and were 
engaged in struggle against the Maukharis, who appear to have 
finally succeeded in occupying Magadha. The later Gupta king 
Mahasenagupta forced by military defeats found it safer to 
retire to Malwa traditionally a Gupta dependency. But mis¬ 
fortunes dogged him here also and his sons had to be taken to 
Thanesvara by their cousin Prabhakaravardhana. Thus there is 
no contradiction between the later Guptas’ rule over Magadha 
and the Maukhari conquest of Magadha. The two events were 
not contemporary but sequential. The Maukharis of Kanauj 
came into possession of Magadha only in the time of Sarvavar- 
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man who defeated Mahasenagupta. Before this the later 
Guptas were in Magadha. This explains adequately the course 
of events in the history of the later Guptas. From Magadha 
as the centre the later Gupta kings could have dealings with the 
Gaudas and the Varmans of Kamarupa. Later;, after being 
ousted from Magadha by the Maukharis, they came back to 
their ancestral kingdom in the time of Harsha. Fleet was 
intuitively right in calling them “Guptas of Magadha”. So far 
as Bana’s reference to Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta as sons 
of Malavaraja, not of Magadharaja, is concerned, Bana is 
mentioning the historical fact of the moment. At that parti¬ 
cular point of time Mahasenagupta had lost Magadha and was 
king of Malwa. To refer to him as king of Magadha would be 
like spreading salt on fresh wound, which Bana the court poet 
of Harsha would never do to Madhavagupta and Kumaragupta 
who were friends of Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana. Then 
there is no evidence of any relationship between the Maukhari 
feudatories of the Nagarjuni-Barabar Hills’ cave inscriptions 
and the Imperial Maukharis of Kanauj. Thus there was nothing 
to preclude the later Gupta ruling over Magadha from the 
beginning till the time of Mahasenagupta’s ouster from 
Magadha, when the Maukhari king Sarvavarman occupied 
South Bihar. 

One fixed point in the chronology of the Later Guptas is 
the contemporaneity of Harshavardhana and Madhavagupta. 
There are six generations of Later Gupta kings before Madhava¬ 
gupta. So Krshnagupta, the first member of the dynasty has 
to be placed in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. Bhaskara- 
varman king of Kamarupa was a contemporary of Harshavar¬ 
dhana. 19 Bhaslcaravarman’s father Susthitavarman was the 
Kamarupa king defeated by Mahasenagupta, father of 
Madhavagupta. So Mahasenagupta has to be placed in the 
later half of the 6th century A.D. Then we have the contem¬ 
poraneity of Isanavarman the fourth Maukhari king and 
Kumaragupta, the fourth later Gupta king as known from the 
Aphsad inscription. Isanavarman’s known date from the 
Haraha inscription is 554 A.D., so the 1st member of the later 
Gupta dynasty has to be placed in the third or fourth quarter 
of the 5th century A.D. From the available chronological data 
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it is absolutely clear that the later Guptas emerged as a ruling 
family in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. 

Another point of significance may be noted. All the later 
Gupta kings before Adityasena adopt no imperial titles. They 
are referred to as nrpa or with epithet Sri only. The Maukharis 
from Isanavarman onwards are adorned with usual imperial 
titles. The contemporary Vardhanas also from Prabhakara- 
vardhana onwards are bestowed with high imperial titles. 
Thus it is enigmatic as to why the later Gupta kings appear to 
have scrupulously avoided the assumption of imperial titles 
till Adityasena. Actually even Adityasena in the Deo-Barnark 
inscription is referred to as Paramabhagavata Sri (not Maha- 
rajadhiraja), though his mother is given all the high sounding 
imperial titles—Paramabhattarika, MahadevL 

Chattopadhyaya 20 suggests that the Later Guptas did not 
attain fully independent status and they arose as feudatories of 
the imperial Guptas and later acknowledged the overlordship 
of the Maukharis. Therefore unlike the Maukharis they did 
not assume imperial titles. The learned scholar does not 
believe in prolonged struggle between the later Guptas and the 
Maukharis. According to him the hostility between the two 
was confined to the time of Isanavarman. But this view is 
unacceptable in the light of clear epigraphic evidence of Kumara- 
gupta and his son Damodaragupta fighting and defeating the 
Maukharis led by Isanavarman and again probably by his son 
Sarvavarman. The fact that while we have seals of Sarvavar¬ 
man, Avantivarman and Su(-varman) from N aland a and that 
the Deo-Barnark inscription does not refer to any Maukhari 
king earlier than Sarvavarman strengthen the presumption that 
the Maukharis were not from the beginning the paramount 
rulers of Magadha; and there was no reason why even after 
.military successes over the Maukhari kings, the later Gupta 
kings would be content to remain subordinate to the Maukharis. 
The continuity of traditional hostility between the later Guptas 
and the Maukharis can be seen in Devagupta’s offensive against 
Grahavarman. In our opinion the Later Guptas after the extinc¬ 
tion of the imperial Gupta dynasty were independent rulers of 
Magadha. They might not have assumed high imperial titles 
in deference to the respected tradition of the imperial Guptas. 
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The Later Guptas may have had some special bond with the 
imperial Guptas, and might not have liked to proclaim them¬ 
selves equal to the great Gupta emperors, may be due to de¬ 
ference to the sentiments of the people of Magadha highly 
indebted to the imperial Guptas for . generations: Any way in 
ancient Indian history emperors have often been satisfied with 
simple titles of nrpa or raja : Asoka was a mere ‘raja’. The non¬ 
assumption of imperial titles by kings is no conclusive evidence 
to hold that the kings were not independent. 

Before the dynastic history is discussed, a minor point may 
be noted. The Later Gupta kings’ names (except of Adityasena) 
end with Gupta, but there is no evidence that they were related 
to the imperial Guptas. 200 Had it been so Krshnagupta or his 
successors must have alluded to this proud connection in some 
way. The Maukharis are said to be descendants of Mukhara 
or sons of Asvapati. Vardhanas are descended from Pushpa- 
bhuti. But Krshnagupta is only referred to as belonging to a 
noble family (sadvamsa). 21 This clearly shows that he did not 
belong to the imperial Gupta family. 

Krshnagupta 

The dynastic account of the Later Guptas begins with 
Krshnagupta. The Aphsad inscription, the only source of our 
information about him, refers to him as firm and lofty; and 
“whose arm played the part of a lion in bruising the foreheads 
of the array of rutting elephants of his haughty enemies, and 
in being victorious by its prowess over countless foes”. 22 If 
these references to 'countless foes’ and ‘bruising the foreheads 
of elephants of haughty enemies’ are not mere empty generalisa¬ 
tions but contain kernels of truth, then it is safe to presume 
that Krshnagupta as a feudatory or military leader had helped 
the Gupta emperor against the Hunas who appear to have come 
back on the Gupta horizon during the later days of Budha 
Gupta. Krshnagupta may have played some heroic part in 
resisting the Huna invasions of the Gangetic valley under 
Toramana. Krshnagupta’s period of activity may be placed 
between 490 and 510 A-D. Krshnagupta was certainly a con¬ 
temporary of the Maukhari king Harivarman. Both were feu- 
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datories of the Gupta emperor, probably Budha Gupta and 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya, and were emerging powerful in the 
wake of the rapid decline in the power and prestige of the 
imperial dynasty. Shrewdly they might have joined together to 
augment their respective positions at the expense of the empire. 
The marriage between Harshagupta, probably the daughter 
of Krshnagupta with Adityavarman 23 son of Harivarman may 
be appreciated in this background. 

Harshagupta 

Krshiragupta was succeeded by his son Harshagupta. No 
definite historical event is mentioned concerning him. He is 
said to be ‘always displaying a glorious triumph, the written 
record as it were of terrible contests’. 24 These contests and 
war-wounds suffered by him may suggest his active participation 
in War against the Huna king Mihirakula in the time of Nara- 
simha Gupta Baladitya. Harshagupta’s period may be taken to 
be 510-525 A.D. 


Jlvitagupta I 

About Harshagupta’s son Jlvitagupta I we have definite 
historical informations. Jlvitagupta I was dreaded by ‘the 
haughty foes’ living on the seaside shores, and by those ‘living 
on the Himalaya’- 26 This clearly suggests military campaigns 
of Jlvitagupta I in the Himalayan region and in southern Bengal. 
In the Himalayan region covering the North-east Bihar and 
North Bengal, Jlvitagupta’s campaign might have been directed 
to anticipate the aggressive design of the Varrnan dynasty of 
Kamarupa. As Mahasenagupta was a contemporary of Susthi- 
tavarman, Jlvitagupta I could be a contemporary of Bhutivarman 
or Mahabhutivarman of Kamarupa. Bhutivarman is said to have 
performed a horse-sacrifice and his rule over North Bengal and 
North Bihar west of the Trisrota river and on the dried bank 
of the Kausikl (Kosi) has been suggested. It appears that Jlvita¬ 
gupta I rather as feudatory or the manager of the Gupta empire 
led a campaign in North Bihar and. North Bengal upto the 
Himalaya-tarai to check the aggressive design of the arrogant 
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enemy—the king of Kamarupa. (But Jivitagupta’s success was 
shortlived and Bhutivarman probably after the death of Jlvita- 
gupta I occupied Northern Bengal and North-east Bihar.) 26 
Jivitagupta’s campaign in the South was directed against t e 
Gaudas who appear to have been just emerging as a political 
power to be reckoned with.. It is likely that after Gopacandra, 27 
the Gaudas had come to power in south-west Bengal, and were 
kept in check for the time being by Jivitagupta I. It has been 
suggested that this was a joint campaign by Jivitagupta and 
Xsanavarman the Maukhari on behalf of the Gupta empire. 28 

It is not easy to conclude whether Jivitagupta I was the first 
Later Gupta king to assume independent status, certainly after 
his military campaigns in North and South Bengal from 
Magadha. Jivitagupta I might have ruled between 525 and 545 
A.D. This was the period of the defeat of Mihirakula and the 
digvijaya of Yasodharman of Malwa who had defeated "mighty 
kings of the east’. 29 One of such a king of the east could be 
Kumaragupta III of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. After the 
meteoric career of Yasodharman Jivitagrrpta I, as the chief 
feudatory-cum-manager of the Gupta emperor Vishrmgupta, 
reasserted Gupta sovereignty over north and south Bengal. The 
latest epigraphic evidence of the Gupta rule over north Bengal 
is the 5th Damodarpur Copper-plate dated in the year 224 
(=543-44 A.D.), 30 in which the Gupta emperor is given the usual 
high sounding titles though his name is irretrievably damaged. 
This almost confirms the suggestion that Jivitagupta could not 
have assumed independent status at least till 543-44 A.D. But 
there is no doubt that he was the first important Later Gupta 
king who assumed virtual leadership of the remnant Gupta 
empire, and prepared the way for eventual independent and 
leading status for the dynasty. While Krshnagupta is nrpa , 
Jivitagupta is Kshitisacudamani —the head ornament of the kings 
of the earth. Thus Jivitagupta had won for himself the 
position of the highest of the feudatories of the Gupta 
emperor, and he may have brought the feudatory Maukhari 
family of the Nagarjuni-Barabar Hills under his authority. The 
highest title that any member of this dynasty assumed was 
Samantacudamani by Sardulavarman. 32 This title on the face 
of it appears to be inferior to Kshitisacudamani of Jivitagupta 
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I, and moreover Sardula’s successor Anantavarman is not 
given any regal titles at all in any of Ms three inscriptions. It 
may be presumed that this feudatory Maukhari family in the 
time of Anantavarman was brought under direct control of the 
chief feudatory and virtual master, Jlvitagupta. 

Thus the period of Jlvitagupta is very significant for the 
history of the later Guptas. He laid the firm foundations for 
the growth of the later Gupta kingdom as an independent one. 
His campaigns in West Bengal and North Bengal and North¬ 
east Bihar were like laying the future line of action for the 
dynasty. Jlvitagupta identified the actual two rivals of the 
dynasty—the Gaudas of Bengal and the Varmans of Kamarupa. 
As we shall see the Later Guptas had to wage wars against 
these powers to safeguard their position. 

Kumaragupta 

Jivatagupta was succeeded by Kumaragupta who certainly 
was an independent king. The Gupta imperial dynasty ended 
with Vishnugupta in cir. 550-551 A.D. 33 and there could be no 
hesitation for the Later Gupta king Kumaragupta as for Isana- 
varman, the Maukhari contemporary, to act as fully indepen¬ 
dent sovereigns. The Maukharis and the Later Guptas in U.P. 
and Magadha, respectively, had by 550 A.D. become very 
powerful, were taking initiative and leadership, though could 
still. nominally only take themselves to be feudatories. It is 
interesting to watch almost parallel stages in the rise and 
growth of the power of the two families. The first two members 
of the two dynasties are friendly to one another and are quite 
modest in achievements. But with their third member—Is vara- 
varman and Jlvitagupta I—both the dynasties begin taking 
leading and aggressive part, and the fourth member of both 
the dynasties—Isanavarman and Kumaragupta—confront each 
other due to their opposing ambitions for the control of the 
entire Gangetic valley—a valley of key political and strategic 
importance. Both assume independent status 34 and what is 
more significant is that the change in status made both of 
them forget earlier friendly postures and assume a posture of 
confrontation. With the virtual collapse and physical extinction 
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of the Gupta dynasty, the two erstwhile friendly powers found 
themselves free to face each other with competing ambitions 
to succeed as legatee of the residual Gupta imperial heritage. 

The Aphsad inscription 36 informs us about the important 
event-—the clash between Isanavarman and Kumaragupta, and 
records the victory of the latter, who goes to Prayaga and 
commits religious suicide on the bank of the Ganga. 36 Some 
scholars 37 think that actually Kumaragupta was defeated in the 
battle and died with a sense of humiliation. But there is no 
reason to believe in this conjecture against the clear testimony 
of the inscription. Moreover if Isanavarman had completely 
defeated Kumaragupta who committed suicide thereafter, there 
appears to be no reason why Kumaragupta’s son Damodara- 
gupta would have to bear again the brunt of the Maukhari 
aggression. The later Gupta kingdom would have lain at the 
■feet of the Maukhari emperor. The Maukhari records also do 
not mention the alleged victory of Isanavarman over the Later 
Gupta adversary. It is quite obvious that Kumaragupta had 
advanced as far as Prayaga to meet the Maukhari thrust and had 
repelled it. Prayaga must have formed a part of the Later 
Gupta dominion. This advance of the later Guptas as far 
west as Prayaga may have contributed not a little to the 
Maukharis’ (of Kanauj) aggression against the later Guptas. 
This explains the encounter between the later Gupta king 
Kumaragupta and the Maukhari king Isanavarman. It marks 
the beginning of a long drawn conflict between the two powers 
struggling to succeed to the Gupta heritage in the Gangetic 
valley. Competing ambitions have made them now bitterest 
-foes when earlier they were friendly pursuing their mutual 
selfish ends at the cost of the collapsing Gupta empire. 

When did the battle took place? It is to be noted that the 
H-araha Stone-Inscription of Isanavarman refers to his victories 
over the Andhras, Sulikas and the Gaudas. The inscription is 
dated in (V.) S. 611 (=554-55A. D.). The victories of Isana¬ 
varman over these powers must have been over before 554 
A.D. 38 And it is also to be observed that the way in which 
Isanavarman and his army are described in the Aphsad inscrip¬ 
tion shows that the Maukhari king had already substantial 
achievements to his credit. Isanavarman was the son of 
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Isvaravarman and Upagupta. 39 She was probably the sister of 
Vishpugupta, the last Gupta emperor. 40 Kumara Gupta III, 
father of Vishnugupta may have married his daughter to the 
rising feudatory Isvaravarman. Upendra is another name of 
Vishnu. If this hypothesis is accepted then it is easy to explain 
the eastern campaign of Isanavarman. The Gupta emperor 
Vishnu Gupta might have requested his feudatory and relative 
Isanavarman to punish the Gaudas who appear to have for¬ 
gotten Jxvitagupta’s campaign. The power of the chief feudatory- 
cum-manager of the empire, Jlvitagupta I was increasing and 
this might have alarmed the Gupta emperor who would there¬ 
fore entrust this task against the Gaudas to his relative feuda¬ 
tory—Isanavarman rather than to Kumaragupta I. However, 
probably immediately after the campaign was over, and Vishrru 
Gupta was dead (551 A.D.), Isanavarman appears to have 
decided to act against the Later Guptas; the success of the 
campaign spurred the Maukhari ambition. Isanavarman had 
no longer to bother with limitation of a feudatory status as 
Vishnu Gupta was dead and he could even think of taking over 
the Gupta mantle by right as. well as might (being a close 
relation of Vishnu Gupta). Kumaragupta, the later Gupta 
king, could also likewise think of stepping into the shoes of 
the last Gupta emperor. And he and his predecessors parti¬ 
cularly his father Jlvitagupta I had been working for this 
realisation. Kumaragupta being in actual control of Magadha, 
the centre of the Gupta empire and traditions, could consider 
himself the rightful legatee. Hence a clash between the two— 
Kumaragupta and Isanavarman—was inevitable. The direction 
of their mutual advance pointed to this eventuality. While 
Kumaragupta from Magadha extended his authority as far as 
Prayaga in the west, the Maukharis were exerting their pressure 
south and south-eastwards to Orissa and Gauda, which the 
Later Guptas considering themselves to be the heirs of the 
Gupta empire thought to be their sphere of influence. With 
the extinction of the imperial line in 550-1 A.D., and the re¬ 
moval of the shadow (the Gupta emperor), open boxing bouts 
between the two contenders—Later Guptas and the Maukharis— 
for the same position and honour—the imperial heritage— 
began with all fury. The reference to the churning of the 
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ocean by Mandara in the Aphsad inscription in describing the 
clash between Isanavarman and Kumaragupta may indirectly 
suggest that the issue was the Lakshml (the imperial Gupta 
sovereignty) which came out from the churning of the ocean, 
which is here represented to be the army of Isanavarman. 41 It 
may be a legitimate inference that it was as a result of this 
victory over Isanavarman that Kumaragupta could proclaim 
himself a completely independent king. Isanavarman might 
have assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja earlier in 551-52 
A.D., immediately after the death of Vishnu Gupta. 

With the Gupta imperial dynasty extinct and the pretensions, 
of Isanavarman over the central Gangetic valley dispelled, 
Kumaragupta now owed allegiance to none, and the Later 
Gupta dynasty could rightfully claim to be the actual inheritor 
of the imperial Gupta heritage. 

Kumaragupta may have died in cir. 560 A-D. 

Damodaragupta 

Kumaragupta, was succeeded by his son Damodaragupta. 42 
The Maukharis had renewed their pressure. The Aphsad. 
inscription informs us that Damodaragupta broke up the army 
of the Maukhari and became unconscious. Fleet’s translation 
suggests that Damodaragupta expired in the field and was re¬ 
vived in heaven by the pleasing touch of the women of the gods 
(suravadhu). 43 The reference about Damodaragupta and the 
translation of the passage by Fleet have led to some contro¬ 
versy on various issues arising from the statement in the ins¬ 
cription. The inscription states that Damodaragupta defeated 
the Maukhari and slayed his enemies as ‘Damodara had slain 
the demon’. But some - scholars believing in the death of 
Damodaragupta in the battlefield hold that actually Damo¬ 
daragupta was defeated in the battle. Tripathi observes, “the 
result of the struggle was certainly adverse to Damodaragupta 
as he is reported to have been killed in the battlefield.” 44 
According to N. Ray, 45 who believed in the defeat of 
Kumaragupta by Isanavarman the 'verdict of the struggle bet¬ 
ween Kumaragupta and Isanavarman was repeated’. 48 Basak 
also believes in the defeat of Damodaragupta by the Maukhari. 
Chattopadhyaya 47 concurs with the view of Basak. Thus it is 
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strongly contended by learned scholars that Damodaragupta 
was defeated and killed by the Maukhari, and Damodaragupta 
thereby lost Magadha to the Maukharis. Chattopadhyaya 47 " 
strongly believes that the Later Guptas started as feudatories 
of the imperial Guptas, and immediately after the fall of the 
imperial line, the later Guptas of Magadha tried to become 
independent but failed and acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Maukharis. The learned scholar appears to accept the clear 
testimony of the Aphsad inscription that Isanavarman was 
defeated by Kumaragupta but he regards it as a successful 
rebellion against Isanavarman’s conquest of Magadha earlier. 
The coin of Damodaragupta showing the face of the king 
turned to the right as opposed to that of the Maukhari kings 
suggests the antagonism between him and Isanavarman who 
ultimately defeated Damodaragupta who died in the battle¬ 
field, and the later Guptas remained subordinate vassals of the 
Maukhari kings Isanavarman, Sarvavarman and Avantivar- 
man, 476 But this view of Chattopadhyaya is contradictory to his 
own earlier expressed view that Mahasenagupta the later Gupta 
king due to circumstances had to leave his hearth and home 
and found a new kingdom somewhere else. 4?c Chattopadhyaya 
also holds that Mahasenagupta evidently carried the conquest 
upto the river Lauhitya on behalf of his suzerain Avantivar- 
man. 47</ Thus the Maukharis continued to be masters of Magadha 
from Isanavarman down to Avantivarman. Then the question 
arises as to why due to external invasions of Magadha—Calukya-s, 
Tibetans and even the Gaudas—the Maukharis were not forced 
to give up Magadha, and their feudatory later Gupta king 
Mahasenagupta had to find a new kingdom. Theonly sensible 
explanation appears to be that Maukharis came into posses¬ 
sion of Magadha only in the time of Sarvavarman and contri¬ 
buted to the ousting of Mahasenagupta. The later Guptas were 
never feudatories of the Maukharis. There is no evidence 
whatsoever to reject the clear testimony of the scribe of 
the inscription that Damodaragupta slew his enemies and broke 
up the enemy’s powerful elephant-corps. Posthumous victories 
are not unknown in history. 48 It may also be mentioned that 
many scholars contest the translation of Fleet showing that 
Damodaragupta died in the battlefield. K. Chattopadhyaya 48 
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had pointed out long ago that the text does not speak of Damo- 
daragupta’s death. He fainted in the battlefield and later 
regained consciousness. Maheshwari Prasad 60 examined the 
text in detail and supports K. Chattopadhyaya. We may 
further point out that the verse following this controversial 
text states that “he, the king (Damodaragupta) gave away in 
marriage a hundred daughters of virtuous Brahmanas endowed 
with many ornaments and with youth and dowered with agrahara 
grants”. 51 It may be suggested that these pious acts by the 
king could have been in gratitude to the divine grace, which 
had caused his revival after being seriously wounded in the 
battlefield, and which (divine grace) gave him victory over the 
enemies. There are instances in history when wounded gene¬ 
rals have ultimately won battles. Alexander was seriously 
wounded in the battle against the Malloi (Malavas), though in 
the end he won the battle. Our stand is that whether Damo¬ 
daragupta died in the battlefield 52 or revived and won the 
battle there is no reason to question the clear statement that 
Damodaragupta defeated the Maukhari. 

The next issue is—-who was the Maukhari adversary of Damo¬ 
daragupta? Many scholars are of the opinion that Isanavarman 
was the enemy of Damodaragupta. In D.C. Sircar’s 63 view the 
same Isanavarman who is mentioned by name in V. 8 of the 
inscription, is referred again in V. 11 by his dynastic appellation. 
Chattopadhyaya 54 subscribes to this view. However, equally 
plausible is the view that Sarvavarman, the son of Isanavar¬ 
man, was the Maukhari defeated by Damodaragupta. As 
Isanavarman was the contemporary of Kumaragupta, Sarvavar- 
man could be natural adversary of Damodaragupta. Of course 
Suryavarman another son of Isanavarman 540 could have also 
led the Maukhari army against Damodaragupta. 55 SiJrya- 
varman is known from the Haraha inscription and he may be 
identified with nrpa Suryavarman of the Varman dynasty 
‘famous for their rule over Magadha’. 660 Suryavarman 
probably did not succeed to the imperial Maukhari throne as 
no seal or coin of his has been found. Therefore the Maukhari 
king in whose time the Maukhari army fought Damodaragupta 
could be Sarvavarman. “It appears that Sarvavarman soon 
after the death of his father decided to wipe off the disgrace of 
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the defeat sustained by Isanavarman but the verdict was 
repeated as Sarvavarman was defeated by his later Gupta con¬ 
temporary.” 56 Damodaragupta’s death may be dated in 
cir. 562 A.D. Damodaragupta is said to have issued coins. 56a 
It is rather interesting as no coin of any other Later Gupta 
king has been, found. 

Mahasenagupta 

Damodaragupta was succeeded by his son Mahasenagupta. 57 
He realised the gravity of the situation confronting his king¬ 
dom. His domain included whole of Bihar and Bengal, and 
Malwa was a traditional Gupta dependency. Actually with 
the disappearance of Yasodharman, there was nothing to 
prevent Malwa from recognising the Gupta suzerainty, and 
the later Guptas being its virtual legatees certainly exercised 
this suzerainty. Only then, as we shall see, they could transfer 
their centre of activities from Magadha to Malwa. Ruling 
over such extensive empire, Mahasenagupta had to take into 
account the aggressive postures of his immediate neighbours. 
The Varmans in Kamarupa were steadily extending their 
authority westward and north-westward. We have suggested 
above that Jlvitagupta I’s campaign in the Himalayan region 
was probably intended to apprehend the Kamarupa designs. 
But it appears that Mahabhutivarman had succeeded in extend¬ 
ing his dominion westward and north-westward, and had per¬ 
formed a horse-sacrifice. This must have been at the cost of 
the interests of the later Guptas. Bhutivarman’s (or Mahabhu- 
tivarman’s) known date is 234 or 244 G.E., 68 so he could very 
well be contemporary of Kumaragupta or Damodaragupta. 
Both these kings were too busy against the Maukhari invasions. 
Mahasenagupta on coming to the throne realised the serious 
danger from the east, but he could hardly think of any step 
without being reassured on his western frontier. The Maukharis 
were the closest neighbour on the west and had cl early demons¬ 
trated their hostility towards the later Guptas. 

The grimness of the struggle between the later Guptas and 
the Maukharis may not be seen only as an expression of dynastic 
feuds. Much more than mere personal or dynastic aggrandise- 
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meat was involved. The Gangetic valley is world’s one of the 
most fertile plains slowly undulating to the sea south-eastward. 
The entire valley is a geographical unit. No serious physical 
obstacle is met with by any power from anywhere in the valley 
to traverse from Haridvara to Gahgasagar. It is therefore 
quite natural for any power in the upper, central or lower 
Gangetic valley (U.P., Bihar and Bengal, respectively) to think 
of controlling the entire valley. It ensures easiest communi¬ 
cation across the entire Gahga river, and also ensures political 
and strategic stability to the power in command. Therefore we 
find that the Mauryas and the Guptas from the Central Valley, 
Maukharis and the Vardhanas from the Upper Valley and the 
Gaudas and the Palas from the Lower Valley attempting to 
establish their control over the entire extensive valley and this 
actually explains why intense political and military activities 
have been witnessed here throughout history. The power that 
controls the entire Gangetic valley controls immense commer¬ 
cial, agricultural, transport and strategic resources enabling it 
to aspire for all-India empire. It is like controlling the heart 
of the country. 

Both the Later Guptas and the Maukharis and later the 
Gaudas and the Vardhanas, the Palas and the Pratlharas rea¬ 
lised the high stakes involved in their mutual confrontations. 
Mahasenagupta thus was not slow to minimise the significance 
of later Gupta-Maukhari contest. But he had also to reckon 
against the growing menace from the east, and certainly wars 
on both fronts would be not in his interest. So he surveyed 
the political scene of Northern India with clarity of vision. 
The Maukharis were too proclaimed enemies to be befriended 
now. Their pressure against the later Guptas from the west was 
unrelenting. But the Maukharis had the Vardhanas of Thanes- 
vara on their western frontier. Following Kautilya’s dictum 
that the immediate neighbour of the enemy is a natural friend, 
Mahasenagupta saw in the Vardhanas of Thanesvara his natural 
ally against the Maukharis. So he proposed marriage between 
his sister Mahasenagupta and Adityavardhana, the king of 
Thanesvara. 59 The Vardhanas must have been alarmed at the 
rapid rise of the Maukharis under Isvaravarman, Isanavarman 
and Sarvavarman. Therefore, Thanesvara must have wel- 
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coined this offer of alliance. To Mahasenagupta this alliance 
won immediate advantage. The Maukharis may have been 
stunned for a while at least by this diplomatic move by the 
later Gupta king Mahasenagupta. Feeling at least temporarily 
relieved of the imminent danger from the west, Mahasenagupta 
moved eastwards and defeated Susthitavarman on the bank of 
the Lauhitya. 60 It is no longer doubted that Susthitavarman 
was a king of Kamarupa. 61 This must have resulted in Mahasena¬ 
gupta regaining the lost ground in the north and the east. 
There is no doubt that entire North Bihar and North Bengal 
was under Mahasenagupta otherwise he could hardly move as 
far as the Lauhitya. 

But Mahasenagupta was not allowed to rest on his laurels. 
From the Mahakuta pillar-inscription of the Calukya king 
Mangalesa we learn that Klrttivarman won victories over kings 
of Anga, Vanga and Magadha. Klrttivarman ruled from 
567-597 A.D. and so his contemporary could be Mahasenagupta. 
Then we should also note that the Gaudas who were restrained 
by Isanavarman had again come into prominence and Jayanaga 
the Gauda king is found in possession of Karnasuvarpa in 
West Bengal from where he issued the Bappaghoshavata 
grant. 63 It may be presumed that West Bengal which was under 
Mahasenagupta was now independent under the Gauda king 
Jayanaga, The Tibetans under Sron-btsan—gampo (581-600 
A.D.) invaded 'Central India’ which meant Bihar, and included 
a part of U.P. 64 The Mana dynasty had established an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in the hilly region between Midnapore, and 
Orissa. 66 Thus Mahasenagupta was facing a series of misfor¬ 
tunes and was fast losing grourid and prestige. Precisely 
at this delicate moment of his career, the Maukharis came 
forward to give the final coup d’grace. The Deo Barnark ins¬ 
cription of JIvitagupta II 66 mentions Sarvavarman, Avantivar- 
man and ■—varman as Paramesvara. Seals of Sarvavarman, 
Avantivarman, Su(cavarman) have been found in Nalanda. 67 
The fact of the Maukhari (Varman) rule over Magadha is hinted 
in the Sirpur stone-inscription. 68 The coins of Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman together with those of Isanavarman show 
the face of the king facing in direction opposite to those of 
the Gupta kings. 69 All these leave no doubt that the Maukharis 
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under Sarvavarman conquered Magadha and continued to hold 
it for three generations. 70 Mahasenagupta already battered 
by the onslaughts of the Calukyas and the Tibetans, and hav¬ 
ing suffered the loss of eastern provinces to the Gaudas had to 
abandon Magadha in the face of the Maukhari invasion, 71 and 
he retired to Malwa as his new haven. This may have happened 
in cir. 585 A.D. 

It is important to identify the geographical position of 
Malwa where Mahasenagupta retired. According to Tripathi 72 
“This was probably Eastern Malwa corresponding to the Bhilsa 
district on the Vetravatl; for we are told in the commentary of 
the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana that Ujjaini or Ujjain denoted wes¬ 
tern Malwa, and where Malwa is only mentioned it should be 
taken to mean Eastern Malwa.” Raychaudhuri 73 and Sircar 71 
hold the same view. Law 75 held that “the Malwa kingdom 
of Mahasenagupta and Devagupta is more probably identical 
with Purva Malwa ■ that lay between Prayaga and Bhilsa”. 
But to have a more precise idea about the location of Malwa 
in the time of Mahasenagupta and Harsha, we should scruti¬ 
nise the evidence of the contemporary authorities—Bana and 
Hsiian Tsang as reliance on the commentary of the Kamasutra, 
a very late work, is dangerous. It should be accepted on all 
hands that when Bana mentions Malwa at many places in his 
works, he means the same territory in all cases. Prabhakara- 
vardhana is ‘axe to the Malava glory’, Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta are ‘sons of the Malava king (Malavarajaputrau)’, 
the murderer of Grahavarman is “the wicked lord of Malwa”, 
and Rajyavardhana is determined ‘to uproot the Malavas’. In 
all these cases Bana 76 must have meant the same geographical 
entity known as Malwa. In the Kadambarf, Bana 77 refers to 
the women of Malwa (Malavx) associated with Ujjain on the 
Sipra river. There is little doubt that beautiful women of 
Ujjain were to Bana Malavls or women of Malwa. The women 
of Malwa are referred to by Bana in the Harshacarita, where 
Harsha inspects the booty including the women won by his 
brother from the king of Malwa. 78 So we are of the view that 
at this period of time at least Malwa included Ujjain, and was 
not restricted to Eastern Malwa round Vidisa. The Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin II, a contemporary document, refers to 
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Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras as feudatories of Pulakesin II. 79 
Latas meant Southern Gujrat and the Gurjaras were at that 
time in Western Rajputana, and therefore Malwa must have 
included territories adjacent to above regions and could not be 
confined to Eastern Malwa round Vidisa alone. Bana also 
follows almost the same order. Prabhakaravardhana is describ¬ 
ed as troubler to the sleep of the Gurjaras, a bilious plague 
to the furious .elephant the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the 
lawlessness of the Latas and an axe to the creeper of the 
Malavas 5 glory. 80 The mention of the Malwa together with 
Lata and Gurjara lands suggests that by Malwa only eastern 
Malwa was not meant. It in effect included both East and 
Central Malwa and most of the Western Malwa which included 
Ujjain. “The Malwa of Bana therefore extended from the 
river Chambal in the west to Eran in the east, from the Vin- 
dhyas in the south to the northern bend of the river Chambal in 
the north. 5 ’ 81 Some confusion has been caused by reference to 
Mo-la-po by Hsiian Tsang. Some have regarded Mo-la-po 
and Malwa including Ujjain identical. 82 The king Slladitya of 
Mo-la-po has been taken to be son of Yasodharman. This is 
entirely wrong. Siladitya was not a son of Yasodharman, 
but an uncle of Dhruvabhata or Dhruvasena II, son-in-law of 
Harsha. This actually means that Mo-la-po formed a part of 
Valabhi’s empire in the Chinese pilgrim’s time. Hsiian Tsang 
speaks of Ujjain as a kingdom distinct from Mo-la-po. Hsiian 
Tsang does not mention the ruling king of Mo-la-po when he 
visited the place. Probably at that time it had passed under 
the control of Valabhi king Dhruvabhata or Dhruvasena II. 
But before his time, Hsiian Tsang 88 says, there was a very 
religious king Siiaditya. He is identified as the uncle of 
Dhruvabhata. It is possible that Siladitya had later to content 
himself with the kingdom of Mo-la-po while his brother 
Kharagraha I had made himself master of Valabhi. So far 
as the location of Mo-la-po is concerned, we may agree with 
Smith’s 81 view that Mo-la-po was bounded on the north by the 
Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal, on the northwest by Vadnagar 
(Anandpura), on the east by the kingdom of Avanti, on the 
w£st by Valabhi, and on the south by the mouth of the Mahl 
river. So Mo-la-po included the districts of Kaira, Ahmedabad 
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and parts of Baroda. Mo-la-po of Hsiian Tsang was thus 
not Malwa at all. 840 Then why it was called Mo-la-po? it 
was so because there was a geographical entity called Malavaka. 
Two grants of Dhruvasena II refer to grants of land in the 
Malavaka visaya or bhukti. 86 The use of the suffix ‘ka’ is to 
distinguish it from Malwa proper, and to suggest that it was 
lesser Malwa as opposed to Malwa proper. 

Therefore, Malwa in the time of Harsha meant the whole 
of the region which included Ujjain and Vidisa as well. It was to 
this Malwa that Mahasenagupta came after abandoning 
Magadha. Malwa including Mandasore remained in the 
Gupta dominion down to 472 A.D. 86 Later in the last days 
of Budha Gupta it must have fallen in the hands of the Hunas 
whose leader Toramana’s first year’s rule in Eran is known 
from the Varaha stone-image inscription. The Hunas must have 
overrun Western Malwa before occupying Eastern Malwa 
(Airikina). But Yasodharman upset the applecart of the 
Hunas in Central India. But after his as dramatic disappearance 
as his emergence, Malwa (both east and west) could easily 
relapse under Gupta suzerainty, and there was nothing in 
Malwa at that time to prevent Mahasenagupta retiring to 
Malwa as his new haven in place of Magadha. This may have 
happened near about 582 A.D. However, Mahasenagupta was 
not destined to enjoy peace in his new home. It appears that 
he fell a victim to the Kalacuri aggression. Sankaragana was 
in occupation of Ujjain in or before 595 A.D. 87 This must 
have been at the expense of the king of Malwa, i.e. 
Mahasenagupta. He might have died resisting the Kalacuris. 
The fact that Sankaragana assumed epithets closely resem¬ 
bling those of Samudragupta might reinforce our view 
that Sankaragana was master of a traditionally Gupta 
dominion, and that he had won it against a Gupta king, who 
could be no other than Mahasenagupta. The sons of Maha¬ 
senagupta, Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta were thus rendered 
orphans, and Prabhakaravardhana’s war against the Lata and 
the Malava kings may actually allude to his encounter with 
the Kalacuri king, Sankaragana or his son Buddharaja. 
Prabhakaravardhana succeeded in rescuing the sons of Maha¬ 
senagupta and took them to Thanesvara where he appointed 
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them as attendants of his sons Rajyavardhana and Harsha- 
vardhana. The Kalacuri occupation of Malwa was shortlived, 
and Mangalesa before 602 A.D. defeated Buddharaja. 88 It was 
in these circumstances that Devagupta probably a relative of 
Mahasenagupta in some way a member of the collateral, came 
to occupy Malwa. 89 It is equally possible that Prabhakaravar- 
dhana’s invasion of Malwa occurs at this time when Devagupta 
had usurped the right of the minor Kumaragupta, a relation of 
Prabhakaravardhana. So Prabhakaravardhana rescued Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta from the clutches of Devagupta of 
Malwa. This event should be placed after 602-3 A.D., and 
before 605 A.D. when Prabhakaravardhana died. Thus the 
later Gupta king Mahasenagupta lost both his ancestral king¬ 
dom Magadha and his new home Malwa. Magadha had 
come under the Maukharis. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MAUKHARIS IN MAGADHA 

The association of the Maukharis with Magadha goes to as 
early as 3rd century B.C. Fleet 1 refers to a clay seal in General 
Cunningham’s possession obtained at Gaya which had the legend 
‘Mokhalinam’ in Asokan characters. While this proves the exis¬ 
tence of the Maukhari community in South Bihar in 3rd century 
B.C., it does not indicate any political significance for them- 
We meet the Maukharis again in the Gaya district. They are 
known from the Barabar-Nagarjuni hill cave inscriptions of 
Anantavarman. 2 From these three inscriptions we learn of 
three generations of a feudatory Maukhari family beginning 
from nrpa Sri Yajnavarman, followed by his son king (nrpa) 
and samantacudamani Sri Sardula(-varman) who in turn was 
followed by. his son Anantavarman. These inscriptions are 
undated. The palaeography according to Fleet 3 resembles that 
of the Bilsad stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I. E.A. Piers 4 
was of the view that the Maukharis ruled over Magadha 
from very early times. He has identified Kshatravarman refer¬ 
red to by Bana in the Harshacarita with a Maukhari king and 
holds that the Magadha-kula of the Kaumudlmahotsava was the 
Maukhari dynasty and that Sundaravarman who ruled over 
Pataliputra before the Guptas was a Maukhari. When the imper¬ 
ial Guptas conquered Magadha from the Maukharis, they retired 
to a comer of Magadha where we find Yajnavarman’s line rul¬ 
ing as feudatories, and later Anantavarman 5 s nephew founded 
the imperial Maukhari family in Magadha. The entire recons¬ 
truction is imaginary based on no real historical evidence. The 
historicity of the Kaumudlmahotsava is very suspect, and then 
there is no basis to identify the Magadha-kula with the Mau¬ 
kharis. Again there is no iota of evidence to connect the Mau¬ 
kharis of the Gaya region with the family of Harivarman in 
U.P. It appears more reasonable to assume that during the 
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time of rapid disintegration of the Gupta empire after Budha 
Gupta, consequent upon HUnas’ raids, the Maukharis who were 
already living in a part of south Bihar emerged as feudatory 
chiefs owning the supremacy of the Gupta emperor. It appears 
that a modest beginning was made by Yajnavarman who is 
referred to as nrpa but no war-like activities of his time are 
recorded. 6 But his son Sardulavarman appears to be more 
ambitious. He was samantacudamani, was a very ‘Death’ to 
hostile kings and had waged many battles. He is said to have 
won great renown in the profession of war. All this suggests 
that Sardulavarman had fought many wars and had raised the 
status of the family. The wars may have been connected with 
the Huna invasion in the time of Baladitya. But we may 
suspect a reduction in the status and power of the family in the 
time of Anantavarman, son of Sardulavarman. In all his three 
inscriptions, Anantavarman is not referred to by any honorific 
or even feudal title. An explanation may be offered. We know 
that at about the same time another feudatory family of Krshna- 
gupta was rising in Magadha, probably in the Patna district it¬ 
self. The rising ambition of Sardulavarman must have been an 
eyesore to Krshnagupta’s line, and it is most probably Jlvitagupta 
I, who had clipped the wings of the Gaya Maukhari branch; 
and Anantavarman, deprived of even any significant feudal 
status, was satisfied with religious activities. The family appears 
to have become subordinate to the chief feudatory family of 
Krshnagupta, and by the time of the end of Jlvitagupta’s reign 
the individual political identity of the Gaya branch of the 
Maukharis had ceased to exist. 50 This family does not appear 
to have played any significant role in the history of Magadha. 

But another branch of the Maukharis—that of Harivarman—• 
played a dominant role in the history of North India after the 
fall of the Gupta empire. The first member of the dynasty was 
Harivarman, 6 who could be contemporary of Krshnagupta, the 
founder of the later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, as the 4th kings 
of both the dynasties, Isanavarman and Kumaragupta fought 
one another. 7 As we have seen the centre of the later Guptas 
was Magadha.. The line of Harivarman appears to have operat¬ 
ed from U.P., probably with Kanauj as the centre. 8 
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Though Bana 9 mentions Mukhara as the progenitor of the 
dynasty and the Haraha inscription 10 traces their descent from 
the hundred sons of Asvapati, actually Harivarman is the first 
member with whom the genealogy of the Maukharis (of Kanauj) 
begins. Harivarman is a mere ‘maharaja’, a feudatory chief 
who might have migrated to U.P. to carve out fortune for him¬ 
self during the troublesome days of the Guptas after Budha 
Gupta. While vague allusions to his war-like activities are made 
in the Asirgarh seal 11 and the Haraha inscriptions 12 probably 
indicating his part in wars against the Hunas, there is no doubt 
that he remained a feudatory chief. It is very likely that both he 
and his contemporary and neighbour Krshnagupta thought it 
wise to be friends with a view to divide their spheres of in¬ 
fluence and cooperate in mutual build-up at the cost of the 
rapidly dissolving Gupta empire. This may explain the marri¬ 
age of Adityavarman son of Harivarman with Harshagupta, 
daughter of Krshnagupta. 13 Nothing else of political signifi¬ 
cance can be associated with Harivarman or his son Aditya¬ 
varman. Adityavarman was succeeded by his son Isvaravarman 
whose queen was Upagupta. She was definitely a Gupta princess. 
She could belong to the later Gupta dynasty 14 which may have 
tried to strengthen friendly relations by repeating matrimonial 
alliance. But it is equally possible that she was an imperial 
Gupta princess. We have taken her to be sister of Vishriu 
Gupta the last known Gupta emperor. 16 Vishnu Gupta or his 
father Kumara Gupta III might have entered into matrimonial 
alliance with the rising feudatory Maukhari family. However 
what is significant to be noted is as Raychaudhuri 18 suggested 
that marriages with the Gupta princesses stimulated political 
ambitions of the families concerned—the Maukharis and later 
the Vardhanas. It may be pointed out that while Isanavarman 
the son of Upagupta was the first Maukhari king to assume 
imperial titles, Prabhakaravardhana son of Mahasenagupta was 
the first king of Thanesvara to be adorned with the title of 
Maharajadhiraja. 

Like the third member of the Later Gupta dynasty Jivita- 
gupta I, Isvaravarman the third member of the imperial Maukh¬ 
ari dynasty appears to have led campaigns and ‘brought the 
family into prominence’. 17 The Jaunpur Stone-inscription 
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alludes to his conflict with a king of Dhara in which Isvaravar- 
man came out successful, though it is not certain whether he or 
his son Isanavarman is to be credited with instilling fear among 
the king of the Andhras and the adversary who fled to the 
Raivataka mountain 18 is also not identifiable. 

The Maukhari kings down to Isvaravarman are feudatory 
‘maharajas’ owning allegiance to the Gupta emperors. But 
Isvaravarman’s and Upagupta’s son Isanavarman is the first 
Maharajadhiraja 19 in the family. The Haraha inscription of Isa¬ 
navarman 20 refers to his victories over the Andbras, Sulikas and 
the Gaudas. It has been generally accepted that the Andhra 
adversary of Isanavarman must have been a Vishnukundin 
king though there is no agreement about the name of the king. 
Raychaudhuri 21 takes him to be Madhavavarman I (Janasrya). 
Tripathi 22 takes him to be either Indravarman or Vikramend- 
ravarman. The Gaudas certainly are to be placed in West 
Bengal embracing the coastal districts. But the identification of 
the Sulikas is beset with severe difficulties. Raychaudhuri 23 
identifies them with the Calukyas; Piers and Heras with the 
Colas. 2Eto R.C. Majumdar 24 places the Sulikas on the 
sea coast near the modern district of Midnapore. Some 26 
identify them with the Sulikas referred to in' the Brhatsamhita 
and the Markandeya Purana and place them in the south-east 
near Kalinga, Yidarbha and Cedi. In view of the fact that the 
Andhras and the Gaudas are located towards the east, it is 
more reasonable to place the Sulikas in the east near Orissa 
and Bengal. But Chattopadhyaya 26 identifies the Sulikas with 
the Hunas. This view is hardly tenable. It is not correct to . 
say that the Haraha inscription only gives an account of the 
enemies conquered by the Maukhari lord at the different 
extremities of the empire. What were the western and northern 
extremities? It is rather surprising that in the Aphsad inscription 
the Hunas are referred to in association with Isanavarman. 
Why should the Haraha inscription refer to the Hunas as 
Sulikas? The tlunas are well known in the Indian inscriptions 
and literature and there is no reason why in the Haraha inscrip¬ 
tion alone they should be referred to as Sulikas. Chatto¬ 
padhyaya to draw support for his identification cites the evidence 
in the Aphsad inscription referring to the victory of Isanavarman 
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against the Hunas. It is presumed by Chattopadhyaya that 
the Maukhari adversary of Damodaragupta was Isanavarman 
who after being checked by Kumaragupta renewed his attack 
on the later Gupta kingdom in the time of Damodaragupta. 
But it is equally possible that Sarvavarmau was the Maukhari 
king who fought Damodaragupta and thus the whole edifice of 
the identification of the Sulikas with the Hunas would fall. In 
the opinion of Chattopadhyaya the Haraha inscription in describ¬ 
ing Isanavarman’s success over the Sulikas corroborates the testi¬ 
mony of Aphsad inscription. But theargument cuts both ways. 
Why should the same people be referred to by two completely 
different names in inscriptions referring to the same king and 
event? Moreover the verse in the Aphsad inscription may not 
actually refer to the Maukharis’ success over the Hfina army. 
It may be interpreted to mean that the Hunas had been 
recruited in the army of the Maukhari king (Isanavarman or 
Sarvavarman); it was this army including Huna mercenaries 
which was broken up by Damodaragupta. 27 Thus the Aphsad 
inscription does not necessarily or definitely refer to the 
Maukhari success over the Hupas but means that the Hunas 
fought in his army against Damodaragupta; and so the view of 
Chattopadhyaya 28 that “the verse describes a double achievement 
for the Maukhari ruler, first the defeat of Damodaragupta, 
and secondly the defeat of the Hunas or the Epthalites (cf. the 
Sulikas mentioned in the Haraha record as noted above)” 
loses ground. The Aphsad inscription is of the family opposed 
to the Maukhari, and it is unthinkable that the scribe of this 
inscription would mention the defeat of his patron’s ancestor 
and double achievements of the enemy. No such example would 
be available from Indian epigraphs. Majumdar rightly points 
out that a court poet is not likely to record the defeat of his 
' patron king. 280 Moreover there was hardly any opportunity 
for Isanavarman to fight the Hunas. His successes over the 
Gaudas and the Andhras were by themselves quite substantial. 
It is generally believed by scholars including Chattopadhyaya 
himself that Isanavarman’s campaign against the Gaudas etc. 
was ostensibly on behalf of the Gupta emperor most probably 
Vishnu Gupta. Now by the time of the last Gupta emperor, 
the Gupta empire was actually confined to U.P., Bihar, Bengal 
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atid Orissa and probably Malwa also. There could be no 
interest in the territory north-west of U.P. evinced by the 
Gupta emperor or his feudatories. The Hunas were in the 
north-west of the kingdom of Thanesvara where Prabhakaravar- 
dhana had to deal with them later. Isanavarman the first 
actual hero of the Maukhari dynasty had neither time nor 
opportunity to go across the Vardhana’s kingdom and defeat 
the Hunas. Probably after their defeats in central India and 
Magadha, the Hurias devoid of political power were offering 
themselves as mercenaries in the army of Indian powers who 
were aware of their fighting qualities; and the Maukhari king 
might have recruited the Htina armed groups. Thus there is 
no valid reason to believe in Isanavarman’s military success in 
the north-west and that also against the Hunas. 

Isanavarman’s campaign against the Gaudas etc. was led on 
behalf of the Gupta overlord Vishnu Gupta. This campaign 
might have been undertaken before Isanavarman succeeded to 
the throne, but more probably after he had ascended the 
Maukhari throne. 29 We have already rejected the view that 
Jlvitagupta-I and Isanavarman jointly campaigned against the 
Gaudas. In our opinion Isanavarman’s campaign has to be 
placed some time later than Ilvitagupta’s • success against the 
‘haughty enemies’ (the Gaudas) who appear to have, soon after 
the death of Jivitagupta-I, raised their heads again. The 
Gupta emperor now depended on his relative and feudatory 
Isanavarman to bring back the rebellious Gaudas to their 
senses. This campaign of Isanavarman may be placed in cir. 
550 A.D. During the campaign or immediately after, Vishnu 
Gupta died. Now military successes and his blood relation¬ 
ship with the last Gupta emperor (who was his maternal uncle), 
made Isanavarman assume the imperial titles soon after 
550 A.D. It was this proclamation by Isanavarman signifying 
his assumption of the Gupta mantle that alarmed Kumara- 
gupta who had been dreaming of the same honour and status. 
Isanavarman also issued coins to signify his independent status. 

Thus the later Gupta and the Maukhari dynasties came to 
clash as both were aiming at the same prize. Isanavarman’s 
assumption of imperial title caused a decisive change in the 
relationship between the Guptas and the Maulcharis. The 
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Later Guptas who were building themselves up as the eventual 
actual and formal successors of their Gupta overlord found 
themselves almost cheated of their legitimate destiny. The first 
round, as is clear from the Aphsad inscription, was decided in 
favour of Kumaragupta who as a result of this victory over ‘the 
ocean of the army’ of Isanavarman obtained the fruit of sover¬ 
eignty (Lakshmi). 290 It appears that Kumaragupta also had 
proclaimed his complete independent status as a residuary 
legatee of the Gupta empire. Isanavarman’s attempt to control 
Magadha had failed and it is plainly wrong to assert, against 
the teeth of the clear testimony of the inscription uncontradict¬ 
ed by any Maukhari claim to the contrary, that “As a result of 
this victory, the Maukhari hold over Magadha became firm.” 30 
There is no valid reason for believing that the battle between 
Kumaragupta and Isanavarman was fought in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gauda. 30 ® The reference to ‘rocks and masses of 
water’ has only metaphoric import. The war between Kumara¬ 
gupta and Isanavarman must have been fought not far from 
Prayaga which formed a part of Kumaragupta’s dominion. 

Isanavarman’s defeat at the hands of Kumaragupta made 
no relaxation in Maukhari pressure against the kingdom of 
Magadha. Damodaragupta had to wage a life and death 
struggle against the Maukhari invader, and though Damodara¬ 
gupta had repulsed the Maukhari aggressor probably he died of 
wounds received in the battle-field. 31 There is a controversy 
about the identification of the Maukhari aggressor against 
Damodaragupta. He could be Isanavarman himself or more 
probably his son and successor Sarvavarman. 

Sarvavarman is the first Maukhari emperor who is definitely 
recognised as the overlord of Magadha. The Deo-Barnark 
inscription of Jlvitagupta-II 32 refers to renewal of grant of a villa¬ 
ge in South Bihar in Nagarabhukti by Paramesvara Sarvavarman, 
Paramesvara Avantivarman and Paramesvara -Varman. There 
is no dispute about the identification of these rulers with the 
Maukhari emperors of the same name. Majumdar’s 33 view that 
the Maukhari dominion included only a fringe of South Bihar 
bordering the Maukhari home provinces in U.P., does not 
appear to be very reasonable. The reference to Nagarabhukti 
which certainly is the same as Srlnagarabhukti which included 
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Pataliputra (Srinagara) suggests that Sarvavarman and his 
successors controlled the heart of Magadha. Sarvavarman’s seal 
has been found in Nalanda and so also of his son and grandson 
with full imperial titles. 84 

In discussing the Maukhari conquest and occupation of 
Magadha, the Sirpur Stone-Inscription of Mahasivagupta may 
be taken into account. The nrpa Suryavarman of the inscription 
has been identified with Suryavarman son of Isanavarman and 
dutaka of the Haraha inscription. The Sirpur Stone-Inscription 
of Mahasivagupta 35 refers to nrpa Suryavarman born in the un¬ 
blemished family of the Varmanas ( Varmanakula ) famous for 
their suzerainty over Magadha. Kielhorn 36 had placed the Sirpur 
Stone-Inscription in the 8th or 9th century A.D. Following Kiel- 
horn Hiralal placed Sivagupta in 8th or 9th century A.D. 37 
According to Kielhorn 38 the characters of the Sirpur Stone-Ins¬ 
cription resemble those of the Ghosrawan inscription belonging 
to the time of Devapala. A. Ghosh 39 has amassed a wealth of 
palaeographic data in support of a later date of Tlvaradeva and 
Sivagupta. Majutndar 40 following Ghosh observes, “In parti¬ 
cular the comparative palaeographic chart in Mr. Ghosh’s article 
hardly leaves any doubt that so far as palaeography may be 
accepted as the test for fixing chronology, the.Sirpur inscription 
should be regarded as probably belonging to the 8 th century 
A.D., and in any case considerably later than the Haraha 
inscription of Isanavarman.” 

Before we take up other arguments of learned scholars for 
placing Suryavarman much later in date, let us dispose of the 
palaeographic observation. D.C. Sircar 41 has tried to refute the 
argument of A. Ghosh, and holds that “Tlvara must have ruled 
in the sixth century A.D., and that there seems to be no palaeo- 
graphical difficulty about the above dates.” But Majumdar’s 42: 
comment is that the assertion of Sircar is ‘without any dis¬ 
cussion of the very cogent arguments of Mr. Ghosh to the 
contrary’. But it appears that Majumdar has missed our 
‘cogent arguments’ and the attached palaeographic chart. 43 We 
had then concluded: “Therefore there is no unsurmountable 
palaeographical hurdle in identifying Suryavarman of the 
Sirpur inscription with Suryavarman son of Isanavarman.” 44 

Even highly competent epigraphists have fallen into errors 
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in interpreting palaeographic data because of their fixed views 
on dates and identification of political events. Fleet 46 was 
convinced that the Rajim plate of Tlvaradeva was ‘undoubted¬ 
ly, almost if not quite, the latest record, in his Corpus’. He 
was certainly influenced by his identification of Devagupta son 
of Adityasena with Devagupta father of Prabhavatagupta, the 
Vakataka queen. 46 But now when Devagupta, the father of 
Prabhavatagupta is known to be no other than Candra Gupta- 
II Vikramaditya, the Vakataka inscriptions are to be placed in 
the 4th to 6th centuries A.D. As Rajim plate of Tlvaradeva has 
the similar palaeographic features, there is no palaeographic 
hurdle in placing Tlvaradeva in the 6th century A.D. 47 A. Ghos 48 
argued that the Arang copper plate of Bhlmasena-II is dated 
in G.E. 282 as read by Hiralal, 49 and as Bhlmasena-II was 
much earlier than Tlvaradeva, there is no question of placing 
Suryavarman in the 6th century A.D. A. Ghosh held that the 
Bhandak inscription of Nannarajadeva and the Sirpur inscription 
of Sivagupta have more developed forms than the Arang 
copper plate ofBhlmasena. Dani 50 also reads the date as 282 
(601-2 A.D.) and concurs with the view of A. Ghosh. D.C. 
Sircar 51 also reads the date as 282, though he places Tlvaradeva 
in the 6th century A.D. Mirashi 52 had challenged the reading 
of the date, and revised the reading as 181 (=501 A.D.) and 
■ held that palaeographically it is not impossible, and does not go 
against the known facts of history in Mekala and Mahakosala. 
We 68 had accepted the revised reading proposed by Mirashi 
and had shown that palaeographically the Arang plate is earlier 
than the Sirpur inscription of Sivagupta. Recently Nisar 
Ahmad 54 has fully examined the date and characters of the 
Arang plate of Bhlmasena and has come to the same conclusion 
as arrived at by ourselves and Mirashi.. He observes, “There¬ 
fore, the form of the numerical symbol and the palaeography 
of the Arang plate of Bhimasena-II lead us to read its date as 
1892=182 G.E. (501 A.D.) and not 282 G.E.” The chart 
appended by him clearly shows that the Sirpur Stone-Inscrip¬ 
tion’s characters have later developed forms than those of the 
Arang plate of Bhlmasena. 

Thus we dispose of the put-up palaeographic hurdle towards 
the identification of Suryavarman of the Sirpur inscription 
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with the Maukhari prince of the same name and son of 
Isanavarman. An objection 56 has been raised that the im¬ 
perial Maukharis are never referred to as Varmans in the 
inscription; but this is hardly a serious counter-point. All the 
Maukhari kings, even feudatory families, have their names 
ending in Varman. And we have no epigraphic evidence or 
even any firm literary evidence to show that at this time 
any dynasty other than the Maukhari ruled over Magadha 
with the king’s name ending in varman. Therefore, the Var¬ 
man dynasty famous for its supremacy over Magadha (cf. Sirpur 
Stone-Inscription) on strong circumstantial evidence can be no 
other than the imperial Maukhari dynasty which ruled over 
Magadha for many generations. Majumdar’s view that 
Suryavarman may belong to Gaya feudatory family is wrong 
because the Sirpur inscription does not refer to the ‘Varmans’ 
as belonging to Magadha but famous for their paramountcy over 
Magadha. The only reasonable inference appears to be that 
the Varmanakula referred to in the inscription ruled over 
Magadha but did not belong to Magadha. And the only Varman 
family which ruled over Magadha and did not belong to it is 
the imperial Maukhari line of Harivarman. 

The imperial Maukhari dynasty conquered Magadha most 
probably in the time of Sarvavarman. The conquest of this 
important historical region naturally made the Maukhari great 
and is as such mentioned in the Sirpur inscription. Suryavar¬ 
man, 550 brother of Sarvavarman, was probably appointed the 
governor or viceroy of Magadha, the newly conquered land, by 
Sarvavarman. Suryavarman is referred to as nrpa —an innocent 
subordinate title—in the Sirpur inscription of his daughter’s son, 
Sivagupta, the king of Mahakosala. Suryavarman on behalf of 
the Maukhari emperor may have rendered some valuable assis¬ 
tance to the SomavamsI king of Mahakosala, because generally 
in such contingencies alone the reference to mother’s family is 
made in the inscriptions of her son. There was enough geo¬ 
graphical proximity for the Maukharis and Somavamsls to come 
into contact. Sarvavarman was overlord of Kalanjar region 55 
and probably held the Vindhyan fort Asirgarh; and the Soma¬ 
vamsI kings of Mahakosala were associated with Mekala region. 
It is likely that Isanavarman was helped by the SomavamsI 
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king in his campaign against the Vishnukundins of 
Andhra. Tivaradeva who was master of the entire Mahakosala 
region must have facilitated Isanavarman’s march into the 
interior of Orissa and Andhra. After the defeat of Isanavar- 
man at the hands of Kumaragupta, Madhavavarman-I 
the Andhra king defeated by Isanavarman, attacked 
Trivranagara (city of Trivara of Tivaradeva), 67 probably aveng¬ 
ing latter’s part or complicity in Isanavarman’s march to the 
Andhra country. Tivaradeva may have lost his life in this 
battle in cir. 570 A.D. 68 His son Candragupta inherited a 
difficult situation. He might have been in search of ally. The 
Maukbari prince-governor Suryavarman was too ready to wel¬ 
come this opportunity and his daughter Vasata was married to 
Harshagupta, son of Candragupta king of Mahakosala. This 
event may have happened in the time of Sarvavarman. The 
Asirgarh seal of Sarvavarman, found in Asirgarh in Nimad 
district in the Madhya Pradesh, shows the extent of Maukhari 
dominion south of the Vindhyas. It was possible only with the 
help of the Mahakosala ruling family, because the Later Gupta 
ruler who controlled Malwa was hostile. So the Maukhari 
princess Vasata, daughter of Suryavarman was married to 
Harshagupta the Mahakosala prince. Both sides wanted each 
other. Sivagupta, son of the daughter of Suryavarman, had 
come to the throne of Mahakosala in cir. 596 A.D., when Iris 
maternal grandfather was dead. However Sivagupta could 
not forget to mention his illustrious maternal grandfather the 
ruler of Magadha and a member of the famous Maukhari (= 
Varman) dynasty. It may be suggested that the word 
'Maukhari’ was not used by Sivagupta in connection with his 
maternal grandfather because latter’s family was in disgrace at 
the time and Bhaskaravarman, his maternal uncle had sought 
shelter in the court of his nephew Sivagupta at the time when 
the imperial Maukhari dynasty was still ruling. So mention 
of association of Suryavarman with the Maukharis by name was 
probably not opportune at this time; therefore the indirect 
reference to the family by its surname—Varman—was made. 
The Maukhari conquest of Magadha by Sarvavarman may be 
placed in cir. 575 A.D. 

Sarvavarman was the greatest Maukhari emperor. He had 
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conquered Magadha, and was master of entire Uttar Pradesh. 
His seal has been found at Asirgarh 60 which may have formed 
a part of his dominion. This would have meant Maukhari 
push through hilly region that Jay between the kingdoms of 
Mahakosala and Malwa. It is quite likely that the marriage 
of Suryavarman’s daughter with the Mahakosala prince Harsha- 
gupta was motivated by the desire to befriend the Mahakosala 
ruling dynasty to enable the Maukharis to proceed as far as 
Narmada district in the Madhya Pradesh. His control of 
Kalanjaramandala (Bundelkhand) may be inferred from the 
Barah Copper Plate of Bhojadeva. 61 Some scholars have held 
that Sarvavarman may have extended his sway in the Kangra 
region of the Punjab on the basis of the copper plate inscription 
of: Samudrasena found at Nirmund. 62 But the identification of 
Maharaja Sarvavarman of the inscription with the Maukhari 
emperor Sarvavarman is not free from difficulties and we 63 now 
do not press for the identification. The view of Chattopa- 
dhyaya 6Sa that Sarvavarman’s sway extended up to the 
Lauhitya because Mahasenagupta only as a feudatory of 
Sarvavarman could have marched to the Lauhitya and defeated 
Susthitavarman, cannot be given serious consideration. We 
have shown that the Maukharis came into possession of 
Magadha only in the time of Sarvavarman and the later 
Guptas were not feudatory of the Maukharis but rather they 
left Magadha for Malwa in the time of Mahasenagupta after 
being defeated by Sarvavarman. Sarvavarman also issued coins. 

Avantivarman 

Sarvavarman was succeeded by his son Avantivarman 64 who 
is also referred to as Paramesvara in the Deo-Barnark inscrip¬ 
tion immediately after Sarvavarman. 66 His seal has been found 
in Nalanda. His coins are more numerous than those of his 
predecessors. There is no doubt that he maintained the Mauk¬ 
hari empire .intact and continued to hold Magadha as a depen¬ 
dency. Bana’s statement that cc at the head of all royal houses 
stand the Maukharis worshipped like Siva’s footprint by all the 
world” 68 —shows the pre-eminent position in power equation 
attained by the Maukharis in the time of Avantivarman. 
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Successor of Avantiyarman 

From the Harshacarita we learn that Grahavarman was the 
eldest son of Avantivarman. 67 According to Ganguli 68 and 
Aravamuthan, 69 Avantivarman was succeeded by Grahavarman 
who was master of Kanauj as well as Pataliputra. But we have 
to take note of the Nalanda seal of the son of Avantivarman. 70 
He is not Grahavarman, but Suca- or Suva- (Sucandravarman) 
with full imperial titles. 700 The seal completely omits Graha¬ 
varman. Naturally we have to place Suva- or Suca- in the im- 
perial.Maukhari dynastic history. It has been supposed 706 that he 
followed Grahavarman after his death at the hands of the wicked 
lord of Malwa and he intervened between the death of Graha¬ 
varman and assumption of sovereignty of Kanauj by Harsha. 7 °c 
Evidently his (Suva’s) claim was set aside by Harsha. But there 
is no evidence of the continuity of the Maukhari line after the 
death of Grahavarman. Harsha actually fills the vacant office 
left by Grahavarman. Bapa does not even indirectly refer to any 
intervening Maukhari prince between the death of Grahavarman 
and the assumption of authority by Harsha. Actually the leading 
persons of Kanauj appeal to Harsha to fill in the vacancy caused 
by the sad death of Grahavarman, and Harsha actually in the 
beginning associated with himself his widowed sister in the court 
of Kanauj. Had there been another brother of Grahavarman 
available he would not have missed him. Therefore we don ot 
agree with Ghosh 71 that Suva- or Suca- the second son of Avanti¬ 
varman came to the throne of the Maukhari kingdom as the 
rightful owner before Harsha occupied it in the name of his 
sister. It is to be pointed out that in the crowded though 
documented chapter of history between the death of Grahavar¬ 
man and assumption of sovereignty over Kanauj by Harsha 
there is no place for Suva- or Suca-. After Grahavarman’s death 
the Gaudas occupy Kanauj and when Harsha marches against 
them, they leave Kanauj, and soon Harsha is offered the crown 
of Kanauj who accepts it after some hesitation. It is also to be 
noted that with all praise of Grahavarman by Bana, there is no 
evidence at all to connect Grahavarman with Magadha. No coin 
or inscription of his has been found. Probably he did not issue 
coins like his predecessors because he had sustained a great 
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loss in prestige and territory in the loss of Magadha. 

According to our reconstruction Grahavarman succeeded his 
father on the throne of Kanauj but was not the sovereign of 
Magadha. Avantivarman was already dead at the time of the 
marriage of Grahavarman and Rajyasrl. There was some 
internal trouble in the Maukhari imperial family during the last 
years of the reign of Avantivarman or immediately after his 
death. We have seen that Sarvavarman had appointed his 
brother Suryavarman as the governor of Magadha, and Surya- 
varman had sought to improve his position by marrying his 
daughter to king Harshagupta of Mahakosala. Suryavar¬ 
man had a son named Bhaskaravarman who was maternal uncle 
of the Mahakosala king Sivagupta. In the natural course Sur¬ 
yavarman should have been succeeded by his son Bhaskaravar¬ 
man as governor of Magadha. But Avantivarman thought it 
otherwise; probably he was alarmed at the increase in the pres¬ 
tige and power of Suryavarman, and so he appears to have 
appointed his younger son Suva- or Suca- as governor of 
Magadha and successor of Suryavarman in that office (Suryavar¬ 
man might have been dismissed or the claim of his son after for¬ 
mer’s death was brushed aside). Grahavarman remained with 
his father at the imperial city Kanauj as yuvaraja. When 
Avantivarman died, Grahavarman, the eldest, succeeded to the 
imperial throne of Kanauj, Suva or Suca—the erstwhile prince- 
governor of Magadha—appears to have declared himself imperial 
sovereign of Magadha. His seal with full imperial titles has been 
found in Nalanda. The name of the Varman overlord (Para- 
mesvara) occurring immediately after Avantivarman in the Deo- 
Barnark inscription, may be restored as Su(candravarman) or 
Suvra(tavarman). AMMK 7l “ refers to Suvrata. 

This assumption of imperial title by Suva- or Suca- was 
certainly not palatable to Bhaskaravarman son of Suryavar¬ 
man. Bhaskaravarman might have tried to prevent the rise of 
Suva- or Suca- in Magadha which the former might legitimately 
have thought of as his own preserve. But he failed and appears to 
have taken shelter in the court of his sister’s son. In the Sirpur 
Stone-Inscription no regal title is given to him and his unfortu¬ 
nate personal state may be inferred from the fact that according 
to Mallar plates “the gift (made by Sivagupta) was on the 
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occasion of a solar eclipse on the new moon day of Ashadha at 
the request of the king’s maternal uncle Sri Bhaskaravarman”. 72 
Poor Bhaskaravarman was not in a position even to make land 
grants for his as well as his parents’ spiritual merits! 

But a more profound effect of this internal feud in the 
Maukhari family was the break up of the Maukhari empire built 
up by Isanavarmau and Sarvavarman. Now there were two 
Maukhari imperial families ruling simultaneous ly—Grahavar- 
man in Kanauj, and Suva- or Suca- in Magadha. This division 
in the Maukhari family encouraged the Gaudas to take offensive 
against them. The Gaudas had already made themselves master 
of Western Bengal including the coastal districts in the time 
of Jayanaga. Now under the leadership of Sasanka in the time 
of Jayanaga they invaded Magadha and conquered it. The 
Gaudas thus replaced the Maukhari rule in Magadha. This 
explains Grahavarman’s desire to make friendship with the 
Yardhanas of Thanesvara. He was certainly in search of ally 
against the impending Gauda attack in the home provinces of 
the Maukhari empire. The apprehension was real as Rohtas- 
garh on the south-eastern frontier of the Maukhari empire 
appears to have been selected by Jayanaga’s Mahasamanta 
Sasanka as his impregnable centre of operations. 73 Thus the 
Maukhari domination of Magadha ended some time before 
600 A.D. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE GAUD AS IN MAGADHA 

The possible first reference to the Gaudas is seen in the Aphsad 
Stone-Inscription 1 wherein the third Later Gupta king, Jlvita- 
gupta-I is said to have met his ‘haughty foes even though they 
stood on sea-side shores’. The region as described in the ins¬ 
cription certainly included coastal districts of West Bengal, where 
Isanavarman 2 found them (the Gaudas) later. It appears that 
the Gaudas as a people came into prominence in the second 
decade of the 6th century A.D.; consequent upon the upheavals 
in north-east India caused by the Huna invasions and Yasodhar- 
man’s digvijaya in the midst of the collapse of the Gupta im¬ 
perial authority. It may be noted that if Hsuan Tsang 3 is to be 
believed, Mihirakula pursuing Baladitya was captured in the 
deltaic regions of Bengal. The people of S.W. Bengal would 
certainly have tried to take advantage of the fast changing poli¬ 
tical scene. Jlvitagupta-I, ostensibly on behalf of the Gupta 
imperial lord, campaigned against the Gaudas and tried to dis¬ 
cipline them. But his efforts do not appear to have led to any 
durable result. The Gaudas are again in aggressive mood, and 
might have pushed further inland into West and Central Bengal. 
This time another feudatory and also relation of the Gupta 
emperor came forward to punish them. From the Haraha ins¬ 
cription of Isanavarman we learn that after defeating the 
Gaudas he made them take shelter of the sea ( samudrasryan). 
The relevant verse is open to different interpretation. We have 
taken it to mean that the Gaudas had become arrogant and 
begun expanding their maritime power and extending north¬ 
westward into the landmass of west Bengal. Isanavarman osten¬ 
sibly on behalf of the Gupta emperor deprived them of their 
gains, and confined them within their homeland—-coastal dis¬ 
tricts. 4 The Brhatsamhita (XIV, 6-8) clearly, restricts Gaudaka to 
a part of Bengal which is distinguished from Pundra, Tamralipti, 
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Vanga, Samatata and Vardhamana. Thus the Gauda country was 
confined to Hoogli and 24 Paraganas district of Bengal and 
may have included a part of the interior mass of Midnapur 
district. We do not know who was the Gauda king defeated by 
Isanavarman. He could not be Jayanaga, who should be placed 
a little later than 554 A.D. The Gaudas appear to have remained 
quiet for some time and the Gauda country must have remained 
a part of the Gupta kingdom in the time of Mahasenagupta 
when he marched from Magadha to the Lauhitya. It is suggested 
by Majumdar 6 that invasion of Kamarupa by Gauda army as 
known from the Doobi plates was carried by Mahasenagupta 
whose army could be called ‘Gauda army’ as he was the master 
of the Gauda country as well. We do not agree with the view. 
The Doobi plates clearly mean that the offensive campaign was 
undertaken by the Gauda army itself, and not as an appendage 
of Mahasenagupta who is never called a Gauda. Moreover, 
with the memory of Jivitagupta’s victory over them the Gaudas 
could not have taken leading part in Mahasenagupta’s invasion 
of Kamarupa. The fact that Susthitavarman is not mentioned 
in the Doobi plates and his two sons are mentioned may suggest 
that Susthitavarman was dead at that time, and hence Maha¬ 
senagupta could not be the leader of the Gauda army of the 
Doobi plates because his rival was Susthitavarman, not his sons. 
We shall show that the Kamarupa invasion by the Gauda army 
took place slightly later when the Gaudas had made themselves 
an independent power to be reckoned with. And this oppor¬ 
tunity came when Mahasenagupta found himself harassed by 
many enemies—the Calukyas, the Tibetans and finally the 
Maukharis. The Gaudas would not have remained quiet then, 
and taking advantage of the overwhelming odds facing 
Mahasenagupta declared themselves independent, and advancing 
north-west occupied most of the Western and Central Bengal 
including the city of Karnasuvarna. 

Who was the leader of this Gauda emancipation and rise to 
power? It is generally believed that he was Sasanka. 6 The 
first notice of Sasanka is taken by his Rohtasgarh stone-seal 
matrix. 7 Rohtasgarh is 24 miles south-west of Sahasram, 
now the headquarters of the Rohtas district. It is a hill-fort. 
The stone-seal matrix is cut in the rock. In the upper part 
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there is a somewhat damaged representation of a bull recum¬ 
bent to the proper right and below is the inscription— Sri 
Mahasamanta Sasahkadevasya. He is certainly Sasanka king 
of Karnasuvarna and enemy of Harsha. It is clear from the 
seal that Sasanka was at that time a great feudatory in South 
Bihar. But whose feudatory he was? Different views have 
been expressed by scholars. B.C. Sen 8 is of the opinion that 
“Sasanka began his career as a mahasamanta in Magadha and 
this post he held probably under Avantivarman, the son of 
Sarvavarman”. Similar view is expressed by Ganguli who 
makes Sasanka high feudatory of Magadha under Maukhari 
kings Avantivarman and Grahavarman, and later on he 
conquered Magadha and invaded Gauda. According to 
Ganguli 9 Sasanka was a native of Magadha and conqueror of 
Gauda. This is hardly a reasonable view. Bana refers to the 
king of Gauda who is certainly Sasanka and Hsuan Tsang 
mentions Sasanka as the king of Karnasuvarna. It is difficult 
to imagine that Sasanka being a native of Magadha as believed 
by Ganguli ruled from Karnasuvarna even after he had come 
into possession of Magadha, his alleged home; and then why he 
should have been addressed as Gaudaraja by Bana. It is still 
more intriguing to believe that the Maukharis who had recently 
conquered Magadha would entrust the Gauda Sasanka with the 
administration of the sensitive area of South Bihar as their 
chief feudatory especially, when the memory of the struggle 
between Isanavarman and the Gaudas could not have evaporat¬ 
ed so soon. Devahuti 10 believes that the Maukharis were 
quite powerful in Magadha till 600 A.D., and Avantivarman’s 
successor Suva- or Suca- was ruling with full imperial titles, 
and so. Sasanka could be a mahasamanta of no other than the 
Maukhari king. But against this it may be pointed out that 
there is nothing to show that the Maukharis continued to be that 
powerful after Avantivarman. No coins of Grahavarman or 
Suva- or Suca- have been found. There is no evidence to 
connect Grahavarman with Magadha and therefore it is per¬ 
fectly within the realm of possibility that the Gaudas taking 
advantage of the division in the Maukhari empire and family 
invaded Magadha and conquered it. The Maukhari rule in 
Magadha came to an end. There is no doubt that the 
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Maukkari rule of Magadha came to an end in the period of 
Suva- or Suca-. His regnal period must have been short as no 
inscription other than his seal and no coin of his have been 
found. Now who overthrew the Maukhari power in Magadha? 
The main Maukhari imperial house of Grahavarman did not 
do it; as there is nothing to connect him with Magadha and he 
also did not issue coins. Mahasenagupta or his successor in 
Malwa could not destroy the Maukharis in Magadha as he was 
facing difficult times from the Kalacuris and the Calukyas. 
The Varmans of Kamarupa were licking their wounds after 
Mahasenagupta’s and Gaudas’ invasions. So only power to 
have destroyed the Maukharis’ rule in Magadha could be the 
Gaudas, and none else, and they had a natural animus against 
the Maukharis whose king Isanavarman had humiliated them. 

Another view 11 is that Sasanka began his career as a 
feudatory of Mahasenagupta. Some even make him. a member 
of the later Gupta dynasty. The Doobi Copper Plates referring 
to the invasion by the Gauda army into KamarOpa are supposed 
to mean the same event which is referred to in the Aphsad 
inscription wherein it is stated that Mahasenagupta defeated 
Susthitavarman on the bank of the Lauhitya. Mahasenagupta as 
overlord of Gauda used Gauda army in the invasion of 
Kamarupa. Sasanka may have been useful and later rewarded 
as the mahasamanta of Magadha. But this view is also not 
tenable. Mahasenagupta could have been overlord of Gauda 
but there is hardly any reason why his invasion of Kamarupa 
would be termed as Gauda invasion. The later Gupta king 
Jivitagupta-I had defeated the arrogant Gaudas, who had again 
to be chastised by Isanavarman. The tenacity of the Gauda 
resistance and opposition is clear. Later Gupta king Mahasena¬ 
gupta must have been aware of the Gaudas’ propensity as 
trouble maker. He was pressed by Maukharis from the west. 
Under such circumstances it is hardly reasonable to believe that 
Mahasenagupta would appoint a Gauda, Sasanka, as chief 
feudatory governor of the most sensitive part of South Bihar 
bordering on the Maukhari kingdom. This would not be real- 
politik. We shall presently see that reference to the Gauda 
invasion of Kamarupa is to a later event. There is no evidence 
at all for making Sasanka a relative of Mahasenagupta. 12 
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Sasanka was a Gauda. The attempt to connect Sasanka with 
Samacaradeva, has been shown to be futile. 13 

Thus we come back to the question, who was the over- 
lord of the Mahasamanta Sasanka? There appears to be no 
compelling reason to believe in the likelihood that Sasanka’s 
Rohtasgarh seal represents his period of subordination under 
Harsha. 14 The present author was the first to point out that 
one should seek the answer in the most natural situation i.e. 
Sasanka, the Gauda, was the mahasamanta of a Gauda king 
who had conquered Magadha. The present author was also 
first to establish the relationship between Sasanka and Jayanaga 
and to hold that the latter preceded Sasanka. Devahuti, 16 the 
latest writer on the subject has accepted that Sasanka and 
Jayanaga were closely related and that Jayanaga came before 
Sasanka. The relationship between Jayanaga and Sasanka has 
been established on literary and numismatic evidence. Com¬ 
paring the reverse of coins of Jaya (Jayanaga?) with those 
of Sasanka, Allan 16 observed, “It is clear from the resemb¬ 
lance of the reverses that the coins of Jaya and Sasanka are 
closely connected. Jaya the issuer of the coins has been 
rightly identified with Jayanaga who issued the Vappaghosha- 
vata grant from Karnasuvarna.” 17 Both Jayanaga and Sasanka 
are said to belong to the brahmana caste, 18 and if Jaya has am 
appellation c naga ’, Sasanka at many places in the Harshacarita 
is compared to naga or serpents. Both Sasanka and Jayanaga 
are connected with Karnasuvarna. There should be now no 
doubt that Jayanaga and Sasanka are closely connected though 
exact relationship between them cannot be determined. Now 
the other question is, who followed whom? Whether Jayanaga 
came first or Sasanka came first? 

In our opinion Jayanaga came first, and that for many valid 
reasons. Let us take numismatic evidence first. Jayanaga’s. 
coins 19 are of Archer Type; the obverse resembles in design 
and style the coins of the imperial Guptas, with Cakra standard. 
The reverse has goddess Lakshml, nimbate as on the Gupta 
coins but with a difference that an elephant on left is sprinkl¬ 
ing her. The coins of Sasanka 20 are completely different in 
obverse design with Siva on bull and moon above; reverse has 
Lakshmi but has two elephants, one on either side, sprinkling 
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her. This should clearly show that coins of Jaya are nearer to 
the last Gupta coins of Vishnu Gupta than are those of 
Sasanka. Following the coins of Vishnu Gupta, the last impe¬ 
rial Gupta, Jaya(-naga) coins also have no trace of marginal 
legend on the obverse. It is also of some significance that on 
obverse of the coins of Sasanka we have besides Sri Sa, below 
that Gaya’ exactly- as the latter word appears on the obverse of 
the coins of Jaya. This does suggest that Sasahka’s coins 
followed that of Jaya and not vice-versa, and to show his rela¬ 
tionship with Jaya(-naga) Sasanka inscribed the legend Jaya on 
the obverse of the coins, which is generally reserved for the 
name and sometimes the title of the issuer. It is true that the 
MMK 21 appears to suggest that Jayanaga followed Sasanka. 
MMK is a very much confused work and often has contra¬ 
dictory verses. At one place it says that Sasanka was a 
brahmana, at another place it says that the murderer of Rajya- 
vardhana was of a low caste. The MMK 22 itself appears, at 
other place, to 'suggest that Jayanaga was earlier than Soma, 
and that after Jayanaga there was a division of Gauda-tantra 
between Sasanka and another man. 28 A king named Maha- 
vishajaya is said to be followed by Kesari and Soma 
(Sasanka). Jayaswal says that according to the Tibetan text 
‘The Gauda nation became split up.... Jaya the Mahavisha set 
himself up in the south-east, then followed Kesari and king 
Soma.’ Jaya, the Mahavisha seems to be the Jayanaga of 
Karnasuvarna who issued a copper, plate with the imperial 
title Maharajadhiraja. In the known history of Bengal there is 
hardly any place after Sasanka for a powerful king like 
Jayanaga. The MMK 24 itself says that after Soma there will 
be disruption in the Gauda political system and kings followed 
one another every week or month and thereafter Sasanka’s son 
Manava will be king for 8 months. Then we know that Harsha 
must, have made himself master of Gauda after the death of 
Sasanka at least, or even if Bhaskaravarman occupied Gauda 
after the death of Sasanka, there is no place for Jayanaga un¬ 
less we place him much later than Harsha. Harsha would never 
allow another Gauda after Sasanka to assume power there. This 
would be against the numismatic and epigraphic evidence as 
well. It has been well pointed out z4 “ that the palaeographical 
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evidence of the Vappaghoshavata record is strongly in favour 
of placing the king in the latter part of the 6th century A.D. 

Thus Jayanaga, not Sasanka, was the first important and 
independent king of Gauda. Taking advantage of the misfor¬ 
tunes of Mahasenagupta, he may haye won independence of 
Gauda and founded the independent kingdom. This may be 
placed some time before 585 A.D. 216 There is no evidence that 
the Maukhari king Sarvavarman and his successors controlled 
any part of Bengal. But soon after the death of Avantivarman 
some time before 600 A.D., the Maukhari empire was divided 
and this offered the Gauda king Jayanaga an opportunity to 
invade Magadha and drive out the Maukharis from there. 
Sasanka must have been in the service of the Gauda kingdom 
and may have rendered yeoman’s service to the Gauda conquest 
of Magadha. The rise of Sasanka thus is linked with the Gauda 
invasion and conquest of Magadha, whose ruling dynasty at that 
time was in disruption due to internal division. Our this 
reconstruction is singularly supported by the statement in the 
MMK that there will be mutual disunion in the Magadha 
monarchy in the east at the time of the rise of Soma 26 (Sasanka). 
The issue of Archer Type of coins by Jayanaga was in effect 
a proclamation that he had succeeded to the. heritage of the 
Guptas which had been usurped by the Maukharis. Jayanaga 
assumed the titles of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja in the 
Vappaghoshavata grant. In the assumption of these titles also 
may be seen Jayanaga’s attempt to proclaim himself the inheri¬ 
tor of the Gupta imperial traditions and heritage. The legend 
‘prakandayasah’ on his coins rightly suggests the great fame 
and achievements he had won by making himself master of 
Magadha, the nerve-centre of the great empires. The ‘Gaja- 
bhisheka’ scene on the reverse of his coin might symbolise 
the assumption of the sovereignty of Magadha, the traditional 
seat of power and prosperity (Lakshml). The reverse scene, 
different from the reverse of the Archer type of the imperial 
Gupta coins, might have been adopted to show that he was not 
a member of the Gupta dynasty. The find of the coin mould 
of Jayanaga 26 in Nalanda is more significant than the finding of 
a stray coin, and strengthens our plea that Jayanaga had con¬ 
quered Magadha. The capital of Jayanaga’s kingdom was 
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Karnasuvarna as is clear from the Vappaghoshavata grant. 27 
Jayanaga appointed Sasahka as the chief feudatory or governor 
of the newly conquered province of Magadha. As this was 
achieved at the cost of the Maukharis, Rohtasgiri, the hill-fort 
might have been used as an important outpost of the Gauda 
kingdom on the border touching the Maukhari empire in the 
west. 

We may here refer to the Doobi copper-plates of Bhaskara- 
varman. 28 From these we learn that a Gauda army had invad¬ 
ed Kamarupa and Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman 
sons of Susthitavarman had been captured after a fight but 
later released. From the inscription it is not clear that 
Susthitavarman was living or dead at that time. Majumdar 29 
has suggested that this invasion and Mahasenagupta’s campaign 
to the Lauhitya were the same events and specially when the 
Gauda army according to the Doobi plates also appears to 
suggest war on the waters or the bank of the Lauhitya; and the 
learned scholar believes that by the term Gaudabala Mahasena¬ 
gupta’s army is meant as he was certainly master of Gauda. 
P.C. Chaudhri also thinks that this invading army belonged to 
Mahasenagupta. 29a But the arguments are not convincing. 
Mahasenagupta was certainly better known as king of Magadha 
and there is no reason why in almost a contemporary record 
he should be referred to as leader of Gauda army. The most 
natural inference should be that it was a Gauda invasion under 
a Gauda king. If the Doobi plates refer to exploits of 
Mahasenagupta it is difficult to explain why the Aphsad inscrip¬ 
tion does not mention of this great achievement, capture of 
Kamarupa princes, and is satisfied with merely mentioning 
the defeat of their father Susthitavarman alone. Devahuti 30 
makes Jayanaga the Gauda king responsible for this invasion 
of Kamarupa. This is quite plausible. But equally possible 
is the view expressed by the present writer that Sasahka was 
the Gauda king in whose time the invasion took place. 31 
This invasion must have happened before the issue of the 
Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman and after the death of 
Susthitavarman. Had Susthitavarman been alive he should 
have been mentioned in the Doobi plates. But only his sons 
Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman are mentioned. The 
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Nidhanpur inscription refers to Supratisthitavarman-Kataka 
which may suggest that Supratisthitavarman’s main contribu¬ 
tion was reorganisation of the Kamarupa army, and thus it 
indirectly hints at Supratisthitavarman being a king in a posi¬ 
tion to reorganise the army. The reorganisation must have been 
necessary after the humiliating defeat sustained by Susthita- 
varman, his father. Naturally if Mahasenagupta was a 
contemporary of Susthitavarman, his son Supratisthitavarman 
could be a contemporary of either Jayanaga of Sasanka. It 
may be of some interest to note that the MMK 32 refers to Jaya 
the serpent (Mahavisha Jaya—Jayanaga?) conquering the people 
of the south-east. It is quite possible that in his time the 
kingdom of East Bengal after Samacaradeva had come under 
the Gauda control. This supposition is strengthened by marked 
similarities between the coins of Jaya and Samacaradeva and 
latter’s coins are believed to be earlier than those of Jaya, 

Jayanaga’s rule may have come to an end before cir. 602 
A.D. probably in 600-601 A.D., soon after his conquest of 
Magadha. The MMK appears to suggest that Nagaraja 
(=Jayanaga) had patronised Buddhism, built monasteries in the 
land. Jayanaga’s coin mould in Nalanda may suggest bis pro- 
Buddhist activities. Jayanaga is thus first-powerful king of 
Gauda who conquered, besides Gauda, Magadha and East 
Bengal including Samatata and probably Orissa. He thus was 
in real sense the founder of the first Gauda empire and on this 
Sasanka added fresh gains. After Jayanaga according to the 
MMK 83 there was a reaction in favour of the Brabmanas 
(txrthakas), and serious trouble in the monarchy of Gauda. 

This was the condition when Soma (=Sasahka) became 
king. Sasanka who began his career as a feudatory under 
Jayanaga occupied the kingdom of Gauda. Viceroyalty of 
Magadha must have helped him, Brahmana Sasanka might 
have supported the Tlrthaka reaction after Jayanaga with a 
view to gain power. Sasanka feltg rateful to Jayanaga 33 ® for 
contributing to his rise from a commoner’s status. And this 
may explain the legend ‘Jaya’ together with Sri Sa, on the 
obverse of the majority of the coins of Sasanka. This suggests 
that Sasanka acquired the legacy of Jaya, by some show of force 
against his weak successors, but recounted his sense of pro- 
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found gratitude to him by inserting Jaya(-naga)’s name on 
his coins. 

Sasanka ruled from Karnasuvarna from where Jayanaga 
ruled. Hsiian Tsang clearly mentions Sasanka as king of 
Karpasuvarna. 34 Sasanka was certainly the most dominant 
personality, second probably to only Harsha, in that period of 
intense political and military activities. Sasanka’s rise to 
power was gradual, as the gradual waxing of the moon. 
Sasahka-mandala in Harshacarita 35 suggests the gradual exten¬ 
sion of Sasanka’s sphere of influence. With Magadha as the 
base where he was mahasamanta of the Gauda king, Sasanka 
must have been certainly the most powerful personality in the 
Gauda political system which included Magadha. So after 
the death of Jayanaga and consequent troubles in the 
monarchy, Sasanka could easily usurp the throne, and to prove 
his legitimacy he might have included the inscription of 
legend ‘Jaya’ on his coins. Sasanka also moved southwards 
and conquered south-west Bengal and Orissa. The sovereignty 
' of the Guptas ended in Orissa in 571 A.D. 36 The Manas there¬ 
after appear to have become lords of Orissa. From the Soro 
Plate A, it is learnt that Maharaja Sambhuyasa granted land in 
Balasore district situated then in Uttaratosali in year 260 
(579-80 A.D.) 37 and Sambhuyasa is given the high imperial 
title of Paramabhattaraka Devatadhidevata in the Patiakella 
inscription which is dated in 283, which, if correct and as¬ 
signed to the Gupta era, shows that the Mana king continued 
to rule over Orissa till 602-3 A.D. 38 His authority was over¬ 
thrown by Sasanka. This is proved by the two copper plates 
of Sasanka found in Midnapur. 39 These plates are dated but 
are difficult to decipher. 40 However, the two copper plates 
leave no doubt that Dandabhukti and Utkala or Odra (Orissa) 
formed integral parts of his dominion. From the Midnapur 
Plate-I we know that while Sasanka is the lord, Dandabhukti 
along with Utkala was ruled by the feudatory Somadatta. Four 
plates have been discovered in Soro in the Balasore district of 
Orissa. 41 From Plates B and C we learn of a Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika Somadatta making grants of land, in the year 15. 
This Somadatta is certainly identical with Somadatta of 
the Midnapur plate No. I. Somadatta appears to have been 
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preceded by Maliapratihara Maharaja Samanta Sri Bhanu 
(-datta) who is known from the Balasore plate dated in the 
year 5 as meditating on the feet of the overlord. We have 
shown elsewhere that the overlord of Bhanudatta was Sasanka 
and that the dates in the Soro plates and Balasore plates are in 
the regnal year of the overlord, Sasanka. 42 Thus it appears that 
Sasanka was master of Uttaratosali, Balasore and Midnapur 
(Dandabhukti) by the 5th year of his reign. R.C. Majumdar 43 
is right in believing that all these conquests must have been 
over before Sasanka set out on confrontation against Harsha 
and Grahavarman, It could be only after the conquest of 
Dandabhukti and Utkala that Sasanka could move further south 
down to the Chilka ■ lake, probably up to Ganjam. The 
Sailodbhava king Madhavaraja-II in 619 A.D. (300 G.E.) was a 
feudatory of Maharajadhiraja Sasanka whose dominion was 
surrounded by four oceans. 14 

Sasanka certainly was master of whole of Bengal. Gauda 
included most of the Northern and Western Bengal. He is 
referred to as king of Gauda by Bana. Hsiian Tsang in¬ 
forms us that his capital was at Karnasuvarna (Rajabadidanga), 
in Murshidabad district of west Bengal. MMK 15 makes him 
master of the city of Pundra (Pundravardhana) in north Bengal. 
A tradition connects a tank in the Bogra district of Northern 
Bengal with the name of Sasanka. 48 A coin of Sasanka was 
found with the Rajalila-type coin of Narendraditya (Sama- 
caradeva) at Muhammadpur near Jesore. 47 MMK’s 48 allusion to 
perhaps Jayanaga conquering the people of south-east may 
strengthen the suspicion that East Bengal was also under the 
Gaudas, though no positive proof to that effect is available. In 
such a case, Jayanaga must have followed Samacaradeva as 
master of East Bengal. Sasanka’s rule over Magadha is unques¬ 
tioned. His coins 49 have been found in Nalanda and Gaya. 
Hsiian TsaDg refers to his activities in Magadha, such as he tried 
to efface the footprint of the Buddha on the stone in 
Pataliputra; 50 he cut down the Bodhi Tree; 51 he destroyed the 
image of the Buddha in the Vihara east of the Bodhi Tree. 52 
All this he could do only if he was master of Magadha. 

We may now take up the Doobi plates. 53 From these we 
learn of the Gauda invasion of Kamarupa. In our view 
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Sasanka could be the king of Gauda in whose time the Gauda 
army invaded Kamarupa. Bhaskaravarman’s anxiety against 
Sasanka can be better explained by former’s first hand sad 
experience at the hands of the Gauda king as referred to in the 
Doobi copper plates. It appears that at that time Supratisthita- 
yarman was the king and his reorganisation of the Kamarupa 
army may have provoked Gauda king Sasanka to strike at 
Kamarupa before it became a menace on the north-eastern 
frontier, when he was to be busy in the west soon after. 

Thus Sasanka was an emperor ruling over east territories. 
Whole of Bengal and Bihar up to the Maukhari frontier in U.P. 
were under him. According to MMK his dominion in the west 
extended up to Banaras and beyond. 64 Orissa and Ganjam 
(Andhra) formed part of his dominion. All this he had achiev¬ 
ed in short period of five years (601-606 A.D.). This was an 
achievement which can be compared with that of Shershah 
later, who also began with Magadha as his base. Sasanka thus 
was a proud native of Bengal (Gauda) who extended the Gauda 
empire to great length. He was already considered even by 
prejudiced author of the MMK as ‘powerful’ and Rajyavar- 
dhana was compared to him. 64a 

Sasanka’s new position was bound to embroil him with the 
Maukharis. The Gauda conquest of Magadha was, as we have 
seen, at the cost of the Maukharis. The Maukhari king Graha- 
varman must have been alarmed at the extension of the Gauda 
power to its eastern frontier—Rohtasgarh being adopted by the 
Gaudas as an outpost was the ominous portent for the 
Maukharis of Kanauj. This may partly explain the anxiety of 
the Maukhari king for an ally which he sought by offering him¬ 
self as husband for Rajyasrx the daughter of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana. 55 Chattopadhyaya rightly observes, “The Maukharis were 
now a declining power. They had lost the eastern part of their 
dominion under the pressure of the foreign invasions and the 
rise of Sasanka, hence they naturally wanted an alliance with 
the rising power of Thanesvara. 553 The marriage of Grahavar- 
man, the Maukhari king of Kanauj, with RajyasrI the daughter 
of Prabhakaravardhana was aimed against the Gauda threat. 
Prabhakaravardhana could be himself anxious to seek power¬ 
ful ally in view of his involvement with Malava king. 6 ® This 
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Malava king has been taken to be Devagupta who may have suc¬ 
ceeded Mahasenagupta’s kingdom in Malwa or certainly East 
Malwa. 66 The Maukhari-Vardhana entente may have contributed 
to Malwa-Gauda alliance; while about the former we are on 
firm ground, about the latter we have to presume on circums¬ 
tantial evidence. The aim of the Gauda-Malwa alliance 
appears to have been to attack in turn the kingdoms of Kanauj 
and Thanesvara. 

The death of Prabhakaravardhana in c. 605 A.D. gave the 
golden opportunity. Events almost rushed forth; the king of 
Malwa marched on Kanauj, killed Grahavarman, imprisoned 
RajyasrI and was threatening to advance on Thanesvara. 57 This 
was the message received in court by Rajyavardhana who had 
just returned from military campaign in the Himalayas on 
hearing the death of his father. Rajyavardhana lost no time 
and started immediately with Bhandi and ten thousand horse¬ 
men against the king of Malwa, and defeated and probably kill¬ 
ed him. 58 It appears that the king of Malwa had moved out 
of KaDauj and on his way back to Malwa with vast booty he 
met Rajyavardhana and was defeated and probably killed. This 
wicked king of Malwa is taken to be Devagupta, who is referred 
to in the inscriptions of Harsha as having been killed by 
Rajyavardhana. 59 The part played by Sasahka in the whole 
drama up to this time is rather mysterious. It has been genera¬ 
lly assumed that Sasahka had to join forces with his Malava 
ally against the Maukharis, but there is no evidence that he did 
so. Probably the king of Malwa acted with such great speed 
and suddenness on the death of Prabhakaravardhana that 
Sasahka fell behind the supposed agreed plan, or clever 
Sasahka was biding his time. When he knew of Rajyavardhana’s 
marching against the Malava-raja who had moved away from 
Kanauj, Sasahka moved into the Maukhari kingdom which had 
no king at that time and occupied Kanauj, The Gauda occupa¬ 
tion of Kanauj is hinted in the Harshacarita (Gaudaira grhite 
Kusasthale). Sasahka 80 hearing of the defeat of the king of 
Malwa and Rajyavardhana’s advance (probably towards him), 
had to deal with him. What actually happened one cannot 
say. But if we believe Bana and Hsuan Tsang Rajyavardhana 
was killed by Sasahka not necessarily in a fair fight. 61 This 
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happened in 606 A.D. 

Harsha succeeded to the throne of Thanesvara in critical 
situation and took a vow to destroy the Gaudas. 62 Adequate 
preparations were made and the army moved towards the east. 
On his way he received a message from Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa who was also afraid of the Gauda menace. A treaty 
of perpetual alliance was concluded between them. 63 Sasanka 
got intelligence of this, and fearing war on two fronts, quit 
Kanauj. Chattopadhyaya 63a rightly points out that “Sasanka 
evidently could not occupy Kanauj and it is not improbable 
that after the death of Rajyavardhana he followed a strategical 
retreat realising that he was far away from his base”. He may 
have been instrumental in the release of RajyasrI, or she was 
released during this period of uncertainty by a noble Gupta, 
which diverted the attention of Harsha, who was informed that 
RajyasrI had escaped into the Vindhya forests. 64 R.C. Majum- 
dar 64a has pointed out the difficulty in explaining the escape by 
RajyasrI to the Vindhyan forests and the role of ‘Gupta’ 
nobleman in it. In his opinion the Malava-raja had taken 
RajyasrI to Malwa. Kanauj was put under charge of ‘Gupta’ 
by Sasanka who had followed the king of Malwa. This Gupta 
may have facilitated the release of RajyasrI. But to us the 
story of Bana can be easily expalined. Gauda, governor of 
Kanauj named Gupta, had deliberately released RajyasrI to 
detract Harsha’s attention. RajyasrI could naturally choose to 
go to the Vindhyas from Kanauj because the region was of late 
a Maukhari territory and young widowed queen was emotionally 
so upset that she would like to renounce worldly life; and 
Divakaramitra who had his hermitage there, was a friend of 
Grahavarman. He was a Buddhist sage and RajyasrI could natu¬ 
rally come to him. Bapa’s painting of her dire condition is 
poetic. 

We do not hear anything from Bana about the actual battle 
between Harsha and Sasanka, nor does Hsiian Tsang mention 
this. The MMK 05 informs of Harsha (Hakara) defeating Soma 
(=Sasanka) in Pundravardhana (North Bengal), but here also 
no complete rout of Sasanka is claimed. The latter is left con¬ 
fined to his kingdom, and Harsha unwelcome in the land 
returned back. 66 ® So the only conclusion appears to be that 
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Sasanka escaped with minor loss. He had already abandoned 
the Maukhari territory. 

Sasanka according to Hsiian Tsang appears to have Magadha 
under him till his natural death by a foul disease. 66 He is 
followed by PUrnavarman in Magadha. The Ganjam copper¬ 
plate shows that till 619 A.D. Sasanka was ruling with full 
glory. His reign may have come to an end by 625 A.D. or 
before. The MMK gives him a regnal period of 17 years 
1 month and 8 days, if it is true Sasanka’s reign must have 
come to an end by 620 A.D. 

Chattopadhyaya 66 " has advanced a view that some time after 
the Ganjam inscriptions i.e. after 619 A.D. Sasanka was defeat¬ 
ed by Harsha and became his feudatory. And the learned 
scholar tries to find support for his conjecture in the absence of 
the title of‘Maharajadhiraja’in the Midnapur copper plates of 
Sasanka, on one of which he accepts the reading of the date as 
309 (=628-29 A.D.). This view is entirely prejudiced as the 
learned scholar relying on the translation of She-Kia-fang-che 
believes that Harsha’s wars had to be placed between 618-24 
A.D. He has given no palaeographic reason to counter the 
argument of R.C. Majumdar that the date in the Midnapur 
plate is year 19. 

The absence of the title Maharajadhiraja is without any 
significance here, because in the inscription Sasanka is referred 
as the lord of the earth, Mahimpati girdled by the four oceans— 
almost the same phrase as in the Ganjam inscription. More¬ 
over while the MMK is clear that ‘Soma 5 was defeated by 
Harsha, it is equally definite that he was not destroyed or 
crushed. Moreover there are so many assumptions to be neces¬ 
sarily made in accepting the Chinese account in toto that Harsha 
ruled for 30 years in peace (which Chattopadhyaya reduces to 
23 years), when we know Harsha campaigning in the later years 
of his reign. From Hsiian Tsang it is clear that Sasanka was 
king of Magadha at the time of his death. It is highly impro¬ 
bable that Harsha would allow Sasanka to rule over Magadha 
and Orissa as a feudatory to him, when Sasanka’s treachery must 
have been well known to Harsha. Therefore we are strongly 
of the view that Sasanka till his death ruled over practically 
the entire territories won or inherited by him, and only after 
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his death, the empire broke up. And this is clearly suggested 
by the author of the MMK 67 who states that Gauda political 
system immediately after Sasanka became prey to uncertainties, 
two short rules and then rapidly suffered dissolution. 

What happened to the Gauda empire after Sasanka? From 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription of Bhaskaravarman 68 
we come to know that Karnasuvarna was in his hands. It is 
generally supposed that after the death of Sasanka Bhaskara¬ 
varman came into possession of Gauda. The earlier view ex¬ 
pressed by some scholars that the combined armies of Harsha 
and Bhaskaravarman defeated Sasanka and they divided the 
empire among themselves-—Bhaskaravarman taking Gauda, and 
Harsha Bihar and Orissa, has been again forcibly put forward by 
Chattopadhyaya. 68a But we have seen that till his death there 
was no marked reduction in the extent of his empire. What¬ 
ever division of the Gauda empire was made could be only 
after the death of Sasanka. R.C. Majumdar believed that after 
the death of Sasanka provinces of Bengal became independent 
and were so in 638 A.D. when Rsiian Tsang visited them and 
he mentions them separately without naming kings. According 
to the learned scholar thereafter, within a few years both these 
kingdoms—North and West Bengal were conquered by Bhaskara¬ 
varman. 686 In our opinion it is possible that Harsha made 
himself master of Bengal. We have seen that Harsha was 
‘king of Magadha 5 before 641 A.D. 69 and that he was master of 
Orissa can be easily detected from the account of Hsuan 
Tsang. Harsha offered the revenue of eighty towns of Orissa 
to Jayasena. 70 Then, when he was returning from the Ganjam 
campaign and passing through Orissa the Kapalikas put their 
grievance before him and wanted his help and patronage. 71 This 
was possible only if Harsha was sovereign of Orissa. Thus 
Harsha had replaced Sasanka 5 s control over Orissa. We know 
of Harsha’s campaign into Kongodha (Ganjam) 72 which also 
formed a part of Sasanlca’s far flung empire. Thus Harsha 
took Magadha, Orissa and probably at least attempted to take 
over Ganjam-—the territories under Sasanka. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe that Harsha also took over the remain¬ 
ing part and the centre of the empire—Gauda. It is true that 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman were allies, but now when Sasanka 
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was dead and the Gauda menace was over, there was no reason 
why Harsha would have liked to forgo Gauda in the interest 
of his friend. This is certainly not realpolitik. The basis of 
the alliance having gone, the relation between the two parti¬ 
cularly in connection with increase in.one another’s territory 
would be solely guided by power equation. And Harsha had 
certainly emerged the much stronger partner in the Yardhana- 
Varman axis. The ‘gift of umbrella’ by Bhaskaravarman to 
Harsha through former’s envoy, may suggest Bhaskaravarman’s 
acceptance of inferior status to that of Harsha as a price to win 
the favour of a friend like Harsha at the time of grave mis¬ 
fortunes caused by fear from Sasanka. Then the installation 
of Kumara by Harsha 72 ® may actually refer to Bhaskaravarman 
being anointed by Harsha as the superior lord, as Drona Simha 
was anointed by his overlord. Thus Harsha appears to have 
been a dominant and dominating partner from the beginning 
and continued to be so. This is singularly confirmed by an 
episode narrated by the Chinese pilgrim. 73 When HsiianTsang 
was staying in Nalanda during his second visit he was invited 
both by Slladityaraja (Harsha) and Bhaskaravarman, and the 
pilgrim in the interest of Buddhism preferred to go to 
Kamarupa. Harsha almost in a commanding note to Bhaskara¬ 
varman wanted to know how he was keeping Hsuan Tsang when 
Harsha repeatedly wanted him (Chinese pilgrim) to come to 
him, and he commanded Bhaskaravarman to send the pilgrim. 
Bhaskaravarman replied that ‘he can take his head but he 
cannot take the Master of Law as yet’, and Harsha’s cryptic 
reply was “send the head that I may have it immediately by my 
messenger who is to bring it here”. This alarmed Bhaskara¬ 
varman; he realised the folly of his language, and he started 
immediately with the vast army of elephants and ships to meet 
Harsha. These incidents and the tone of the correspondence 
need more attention than hitherto given. The reply of Harsha 
and the consequent reaction of Bhaskaravarman show that 
Harsha was ‘the Big Brother’, in relation to Bhaskaravarman, 
and was ready to rub it on the Kamarupa king, who was no 
match in power to Harsha, and therefore had to eat his humble 
pie—his own words so to say, apologise to Harsha; and to assure 
his friendship to him, he started with his full retinue to meet 
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him. “This incident clearly brings out that if there was any 
Kanauj-Pragjyotisa axis, Kanauj was the Stronger partner as 
was Germany in the Rome-Berlin Axis”. 74 Harsha treated him 
almost as a vassal king. It is true that Bhaskaravarman with 
his large army and navy passed up the Ganges through Bengal. 
But this does not mean as Ganguli 74 ® thinks and Chatto- 
padhyaya 746 argues that Gauda (Bengal) must have been under 
him. He passed through Bihar and Eastern U.P., but nobody 
says that these formed part of Bhaskaravarman’s empire. He 
was a friend of Harsha. He was going to meet Harsha and 
participate in the Kanauj Assembly on the invitation of Harsha. 
Therefore there could be no difficulty for him and his armed 
forces—army and fleet—to pass through the lower and central 
Gangetic Valley which were under Harsha then. It was rightly 
first pointed out by Pandit Vidyavinod that “Bhaskaravarman’s 
occupation of Karnasuvarpa must have happened after the 
death of Harsha • as he could not be allowed the possession of 
so great a rival (Sasanka) to be included in the territory of 
Bhaskaravarman a weaker king to all appearance, however 
friendly he might have been”. 75 R.S. Tripathi 78 also holds that 
Bhaskaravarman’s occupation of Kanauj “must have happened 
after the tumult following Aruna’s usurpation and Bhaskara’s 
siding with Wang-Hiuen-Tse, as in spite of the imperishable 
alliance, there seems little likelihood that Harsha would allow 
him to appropriate these fertile provinces to himself, and there¬ 
by gain an immense accession to strength”. Basak 77 also observ¬ 
ed, “it was probably after Sasahka’s death that Harsha could 
take entire possession of his enemy’s dominion”. R.C. Majum- 
dar 78 also at first appears to have held the view that after the 
death of Sasanka, there occurred 'the absorption of his king¬ 
dom by Harsha’. Later he changed his view and believed in 
independence of Bengal kingdoms for some time and later they 
were absorbed by Bhaskaravarman after 638 A.D. But R.C. 
Majumdar again comes back to earlier view and holds that only 
after the death of Sasanka Harsha began his eastern campaign 
and proceeded as far as Orissa. 780 It is true that the view dis¬ 
cussed above is so long based on circumstantial evidence. D.C. 
Ganguli 79 on the contrary goes so far as to observe that 'as a 
matter of fact there is not the slightest evidence to prove that 
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Harsha ever held sway over Bengal’. We 80 had pointed to the 
Banskhera plate of Harsha dated in the year 22 (628 A.D.) 
which was issued from the victorious camp Vardhamana-Koti. 
We have identified this Vardhamana-Koti with modern Burdwan 
of West Bengal. Dey 81 has identified it with ‘Bardhankoti 
in Dinajpur district in Bengal. We had relied on the reference 
in the Markandeya Purana 82 about the Vardhmanas living in 
Eastern India’. Pargiter 83 had identified this Vardhamana with 
Burdwan in West Bengal; Vardhamanabhukti has been refer¬ 
red to in the Mallasarul copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena 84 
of the early 6th century A.D. It is also mentioned in the 
grda grant of the 10th and the Naihati and Govindpur grants 
of the 12th century A.D. The Vardhamanabhukti embraced 
‘the valley of the Damodara river and is known to have includ¬ 
ed the Uttara Radha and Dandabhukti-mapdalas’. 86 It is very 
likely that as Pundra was the capital of the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti, Vardhamana was the capital of the Vardhamanabhukti. 
Vardhamana (Burdwan) then probably stood on the bank of 
the Damodara and could be easily the victory camp of Harsha’s 
army consisting of elephants, horses and ships. There is a 
Vardhamana in Kathiawad, a Vardhamanapur in Malwa. 80 
But taking into account the extent of Harsha’s empire and his 
activities it is more reasonable to identify Vardhamanakoti of 
the Banskhera plate with Burdwan (Vardhamana) in West 
Bengal than to search for it in Kathiawad which was never 
under Harsha or in Malwa where Harsha’s activities are not 
known. Thus Harsha appears to have occupied Gauda before 
628 A.D., the date of the inscription (year 22 of Harsha era), 
and not much earlier because he was still camping at the 
military camp with his army, and Sasanka was dead in cir. 
625 A.D. 

Thus Harsha had succeeded to the empire of his bitterest 
rival Sasanka. He was master of Gauda, Dandabhukti and 
Orissa. It appears that soon after the death of Sasanka, 
Ganjam (Kongoda) declared its independence as we find that 
in his Khurda plates Sasanka’s erstwhile feudatory Madhava- 
varman-II does not recognise any overlord. It is clear that 
some time after the Ganjam copper plates dated in 619-20 A.D., 
Madhavavarman declared his independence. We suggest that 
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he did so on the death of Sasanka in cir. 625 A.D. 

Now remains only Magadha, then a part of Sasanka’s empire, 
to be considered. From the account of Hsiian Tsang it appears 
that immediately after the death of Sasanka 88 by natural cause 
or divine punishment, Purnavarman was king of Magadha. He 
restored the Bodhi Tree to life within a few months of its up¬ 
rooting by Sasanka, and Purnavarman also built round the 
Bodhi Tree a stone-wall twenty-four feet high. 89 He was res¬ 
ponsible for the construction of a copper-image of the Buddha 
about eighty feet high housed over a pavilion in six stages. 90 
He invited learned scholar Jayasena to his court and nominated 
him ‘master of the kingdom’ and offered him revenue of 20 
large towns but Jayasena refused it. 01 All these show that 
Purnavarman was king of Magadha and he was a staunch 
Buddhist. Who was he? The Chinese pilgrim takes him to be a 
scion of the dynasty of Asoka. 92 This is palpably kite-flying. 
Probably strong Buddhist activities of Purnavarman reminded 
the pilgrim of Asoka the great, and be imagined them to be 
related. The Varman-ending may suggest that he was a 
Maukhari. He could be a distant member of the family of 
Suryavarman which had played an important part in Magadha. 
He could either be a member of the feudatory Maukhari 
dynasty of Yajnavarman. There is no doubt that he was a king 
of Magadha. He might have acknowledged the overlordship 
of Harsha, who may have encouraged him against the hostile 
anti-Buddhist Sasanka. We are not sure whether Purnavarman 
was dead when Hsiian Tsang first visited Magadha, probably he 
was dead. It may be assumed that the king of Magadha who is 
referred to by Hsiian TsaDg as one who respects and honours 
the priests and had remitted the revenues of 100 villages for 
endowment of Nalanda Vihara 98 could be Purnavarman him¬ 
self, as Harsha would not have been referred to so casually, 
and whenever the pilgrim mentioned him it is as Slladityaraja. 
If the king of Magadha is Purnavarman then he may have 
continued to rule till 637-38 A.D. when the Chinese pilgr im 
first came to Nalanda. Purnavarman must have been friendly 
to Harsha, must have acquiesced in latter’s campaign into 
Bengal. Both were Buddhists, and being more powerful, Harsha 
could have dominated over Purnavarman. But when the pilgrim 
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returned to Nalanda in either April 642 or in January 643 A.D., 94 
PUrnavarman was certainly dead and Harsha could have no 
compunction in directly assuming. sovereignty of Magadha, 
Only as a master of Magadha Harsha could renew offers to 
Jayasena the Buddhist scholar of Yashtivana in Magadha. 95 In 
his mission to China in 641 A.D., he was described as king 
of Magadha. So Harsha must have acquired Magadha before 
639 A.D. 96 But soon after in c. 642 A.D. he appears to have 
offered the kingdom of Magadha to his friend and relation 
Madhavagupta who might have accepted Harsha as his overlord 
and so no imperial titles are given to him in the Aphsad 
inscription. Thus the later Gupta dynasty was restored to its 
ancestral kingdom about 642 A.D. and after the death of Harsha 
again it blazed forth as a powerful force in the arena of North 
Indian politics. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RESTORATION OF THE LATER 
GUPTA DYNASTY 

After the withdrawal of Mahasenagupta from Magadha to 
Malwa in c. 582 A.D., the Maukharis and the Gaudas succes¬ 
sively came into possession of Magadha.. When Sasanka died 
some time before 625 A.D., Purnavarman became king. But 
he appears to be a friend or subordinate of Harsha. The 
latter seems to have dominated over Purpavarman otherwise we 
cannot explain Harsha’s march through Magadha to Orissa or 
Kongoda. The fact that Harsha built a temporary camp in 
Kajangala 1 (Rajmahal) shows that he was master of south-east 
Bihar. Harsha offered revenue of many villages to Jayasena, 
the Buddhist scholar of Magadha. He built a high copper- 
image of the Buddha at Nalanda, where his seal has also been 
found. It is possible that after the death of Purnavarman 
some time before 637-38 A.D,, Harsha had assumed direct 
sovereignty of Magadha and in his mission to China in 641 
A.D., he was referred to as 'king of Magadha’. 

But it appears very plausible that after coming into pos¬ 
session of the kingdom of Magadha, Harsha restored his friend 
and relative Madhavagupta on his ancestral throne of Magadha. 
It appears that Kumaragupta the elder brother of Madhava¬ 
gupta was dead. 

Madhavagupta must have assumed the kingship of Magadha 
as a subordinate to Harsha to whom he was singularly devoted. 
This is confirmed by the fact that Madhavagupta is said to be 
guided by the desire to associate with Harsha. 3 But the death 
of Harsha in 646 A.D. was followed by momentous events in 
the history of North India. China sent a mission to Magadha 
(rather to Harsha), probably as a returning gesture of Harsha’s 
previous mission to China. But when the mission under Wang- 
Hsiian-Tse reached India Harsha was dead (though Harsha 
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died in 646-7 A.D., till 64B when the mission was sent to India, 
the news of Harsha’s death had not reached China). 

According to the Chinese sources after the death of Harsha 
the country was in great disorder, and his minister A-lo-na- 
shun had usurped the throne. 3 The Chinese sources also state 
that A-lo-na-shun was ruling in Tirabhukti. The most plausi¬ 
ble explanation appears to be that A-lo-na-shun (Arjuna or 
Arunasva) was a governor of Tirabhukti at the time of death 
of Harsha, and the governor’s status could have been that of 
a minister. When Harsha died without leaving a direct heir, 
as often happens, the withdrawal of the strong hand released 
the centrifugal tendencies and the empire broke up. Bhaskara- 
varman erstwhile junior partner of Harsha now could march 
into Gauda and occupy Karnasuvarna and issue the Nidhanpur 
copper plate grants from Karnasuvarna. Arjuna may have 
similarly declared himself king and could proclaim himself as the 
legatee of Harsha’s heritage. In Magadha Madhavagup ta, the 
friend of Harsha, must have felt no longer bound to the empire 
of Kanauj, and he must have declared himself completely 
independent. So there were two kingdoms in Bihar—Arjuna 
in Tirabhukti (North Bihar), and Madhavagupta in Magadha 
(South Bihar). The Chinese mission was destined for Magadha as 
in China Harsha was known as the ‘king of Magadha’; Arjuna 
claiming himself to be the legatee of Harsha’s empire would 
have naturally expected the mission to call upon him, but the 
mission, apparently, paid no heed to him, and was proceeding to 
Magadha. This was most unwelcome to Arjuna, as this would 
enhance the prestige of Madhavagupta. Arjuna, master of 
Tirabhukti and the virtual pretender for Harsha’s empire would 
consider any increase in the power and prestige of his southern 
rival Madhavagupta injurious to his interests. This may ex¬ 
plain Arjuna’s attack on the Chinese mission just to thwart its 
reaching Magadha. All the thirty members or so of the 
Chinese party were captured. 

But Arjuna had underrated Wang-Hsiian-Tse. He escaped 
to Tibet and sought the support of the Tibetan king to vindi¬ 
cate his and China’s honour sullied by Arjuna. The Tibetan 
army was aided by Nepal as the Nepalese princess was one of 
the queens of the Tibetan king Sron-btsan-Sgampo. The king 
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of Eastern India, Kumara i.e. Bhaskaravarman helped the allied 
army by sending 30000 horses, and provisions. 8 ® Bhaskara- 
varman who was now free from dominating personality of 
Harsha, was anxious to consolidate his conquests of Northern 
Bengal and even of a part of North-East Bihar, east of the 
Kausiki, and therefore did not want to earn the hostility of 
the allied invading forces. This explains his offer of friendship 
and military help to the Allies. 

The Allied army attacked Arjuna and advanced as far as 
Che-po-ho-lo (Champaran in north Bihar). After three days 
of battle, on the bank of the Gandaka, Arjuna was defeated, 
captured and taken to China. The queen and the prince with 
the remnant of the army of Arjuna continued to struggle for 
some time more, but were finally captured with thousands of 
prisoners and animals. The mission thus rewarded with 
military success returned to China. 4 

Thus we find that the ultimate result of Arjuna’s misbehavi¬ 
our with the Chinese mission was the Tibetan debut on 
the Indian political scene. The Chinese sources appear to 
suggest that the Tibetan army attacked ‘T’ienchu’ and inflicted 
a great defeat. Chung-T’ienchu meant central India or 
Magadha. But the details .of the Chinese account leave no 
doubt that the Tibeto-Napalese military activities were con¬ 
fined to Trrabhukti (North Bihar). There is no corroboration 
at all of the alleged conquest of the Madhyadesa by the 
Tibetans in any Indian source. Even the Chinese or Tibetan 
sources do not appear to be clear about the Tibetan army’s 
invasion of Magadha. They appear to have been satisfied with 
the defeat and capture of Arjuna in North Bihar. Moreover 
it has been the traditional feature with the Chinese to exagge¬ 
rate their success. Even sending a mission to China was inter¬ 
preted as an act of subordination by the sending party. So the 
story of the success of the Chinese mission militarily aided by 
the Tibetan and the Nepalese armies should be accepted with 
caution. However it is possible that Tibet which had already 
brought about the submission of Nepal succeeded in bringing 
Trrabhukti under its influence. Bhaskaravarman preferred peace 
and friendship with China and Tibet. Madhavagupta appears 
to have kept himself aloof from these events. He needed 
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peace and time to rejuvenate the emaciated, sick and old 
country of Magadha. 

Madhavagupta who must have declared himself independent 
after the death of Harsha has not been given imperial titles in 
the Deo Barnark inscription of Jivitagupta-II. 6 But his queen is 
referred to as Paramabhattarika Mahadevl. In the Aphsad 
inscription she is referred to as Mahadevl. 6 The explanation 
may be that mother of Adityasena outlived Madhavagupta, and 
when Adityasena assumed imperial titles, his mother also as a 
mere gesture was bestowed the imperial title of Parama¬ 
bhattarika. 

Madhavagupta’s reign might have come to an end in cir. 
655 A.D. 

Adityasena 

Madhavagupta was succeeded by his son Adityasena. 6 ® He 
is the first later Gupta king to have assumed high imperial 
titles. In his Aphsad inscription Adityasena is Kshitlsacudamani 
and lokapala? and is referred to as mere ‘Srf only In Shahpur 
stone inscription dated in the year 66 ( = 672 A.D.). 8 Butin 
the Mandar Hill Rock-Inscriptions 9 he is referred to as ‘Para- 
mabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja’ and his queen is given the titles 
of Paramabhattarika Rajnl Mahadevl Konadevx. If it is be¬ 
lieved that Adityasena assumed imperial titles only after 672- 
73, the date of the Shahpur inscription, then the non-mention 
of imperial titles Paramabhagavata Sri for Adityasena, while 
such are mentioned for his queen KonadevI and their son 
Devagupta in the Deo-Barnark inscription of Jivitagupta-II 10 
‘is rather peculiar’. The absence of imperial titles in the ins¬ 
cription at Aphsad and Shahpur has led some scholars to 
suggest that Adityasena was a subordinate either of Kamartxpa 
king, 11 or that of Tibet or even of the Valabhl king Dhara- 
sena. 12 But there is no evidence at all to identify the supposed 
overlord of Adityasena; and then the use of the imperial titles for 
Adityasena and his queen in the Mandar Hill Rock-Inscriptions, 
and for his queen in the Deo-Barnark inscription adds a 
serious complication. We have either to believe that the use 
or non-use of imperial titles was of little significance so far as 
the later Gupta dynasty is concerned, or we have to assume 
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that some time after 672-73, Adityasena embarked on conquering 
expedition resulting in substantial extension of his territory and 
real rise in his status. After the Tibetan hold on North Bihar 
loosened and the power of Bhaskaravarman or his successor 
showed decline, Adityasena could indulge in imperial 
activities. When the Indian horizon became clearer, when the 
dynasty of Bhaskaravarman was overthrown by the Mleccha 
ruler Salasthambhai and when Tibet fell on evil days, following 
hostile relations with China, Adityasena realised that the time 
had come for the rejuvenated and rehabilitated Magadha to re¬ 
assert successfully its claim to be the paramount power. It is 
true that Tibetan influence had penetrated into south (in North 
Bihar) at least during the troubled times in the Gangetic Valley. 
But the Chinese and Tibetan sources do not say that Tibet 
actually ruled Bihar. However it is likely that Tibetan influence 
whatever remained of it was over by 703 A.D. when according 
to the Tang Annals, Nepal and India threw off suzerainty 
of Tibet (Journal of Manchester Oriental Society 19.11.43, 
pp. 33 ff. DHNII p. 274). Under Adityasena, thus, Magadha 
re-emerged, as many times in the past, as the hub of North 
Indian politics, and Adityasena could in the favourable situation 
proclaim himself as the rightful heir to Magadha’s traditional 
imperial heritage. However it should be noted that the non¬ 
mention of imperial titles for Madhavagupta and Adityasena 
does not necessarily make them subordinate rulers. None of his 
predecessors in the later Gupta dynasty assumed imperial titles 
but there is no doubt that from Kumaragupta onwards the later 
Gupta kings of Magadha were independent kings ruling over 
an extensive territory. 

Adityasena was certainly master of South and East Bihar. 
His Aphsad and Shahpur inscriptions are found in Magadha 
and the Mandar Hill Rock-inscription is in east of the Banka 
Subdivision of the Bhagalpur district (ancient Anga). In a 
Nepalese inscription Adityasena is referred to as great Adityasena, 
king of Magadha. 13 It is natural to presume that assumption 
of imperial titles must have followed some successful military 
campaigns. In this connection reference may be made to 
Vaidyanath Temple-Inscription 14 which was brought from the 
Mandar Hill. The inscription is certainly much later, belonging 
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to the 16th century A.D. But it appears to refer to an old 
tradition about Adityasena belonging to the Krta age. The 
inscription informs us that Adityasena and his queen KosadevI 
arrived at Mandaragiri from the Cola city, and he performed 
three asvamedha sacrifices, and constructed the famous Tank 
and made an establishment of the (image of) god Nrhari. A 
Boar-image of Vishfiu was set up by Balabhadra. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the inscription is much removed in time from 
Adityasena we are not disposed to reject the worth of the 
ancient tradition. Names Adityasena and Kosa(Kona?)-devI 
are not very general names, and should certainly remind us of 
the Later Gupta king and his spouse. The two Mandar Hill 
Rock-Inscriptions appear to be corroborated by this Vaidyanath- 
door inscription. From the Mandar Hill Rock-inscriptions we 
have learnt of the excavation of Tank at Mandaragiri, which is 
referred to as Kirttim, and the Vaidyanath-Temple-Door-Ins- 
cription refers to the Kirttim. Kirttim has been rightly shown 
by Bhandarkar to denote ‘generally any work of public utility 
calculated to render famous the name of the constructor of it’. 
Thus ‘Klrtti’ of the Vaidyanath-temple inscription is the ‘Tank’ 
excavated by Konadevl. It appears that the Vaidyanath-Temple 
Inscription actually preserves important historical informations 
about Adityasena. The reference to his ruling over the earth 
to the shores of the oceans may mean that Adityasena was re¬ 
membered as late as the 16th century to have ruled over parts 
of Bengal bordering on the Bay of Bengal. Basak 15 held that 
it is not unlikely that Lokanatha (whose copper plate has been 
found in the district of Tipperah now in Bangladesh) owed an 
allegiance to Adityasena who may have sent an army to help 
his feudatory against king JIvadharaiia. However there is much 
controversy about the identification of the ‘Paramesvara’ of 
Lokanatha and also about the reading of the date. Hence 
Adityasena’s overlordship over East Bengal is not proved, and 
it may be noted that Vahga and Samatata were never under 
predecessors of Adityasena, who may not have gone farther 
than they. There is no evidence to base the assumption 16 that 
Kamarupa also acknowledged the overlordship of Adityasena. 

The Dudhapani inscription 17 found in the Hazaribagh district 
refers to Adi-Sirhha, king of Magadha, belonging to ‘former 
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days’. We 18 have suggested that this inscription belonging to the 
8th century actually refers to ydityasena. The facsimile of 
the inscription is not available, otherwise it could have been 
confirmed whether ‘Adisimha’ is really ‘Adityasena’. 

We have now to consider the evidence of the Deo-Barnark 
inscription of Jxvitagupta-II. 19 It was issued from the camp 
near Gomati kottaka, on the bank of the Go mat!. So parts of 
U.P. were included in the Later Gupta empire. Adityasena who 
is referred to as having performed more than three asvamedha 
sacrifices 20 may be credited with the westward expansion of his 
kingdom. Hwui-Lun who came to India by the ‘northern route’ 
and came to Nalanda where he met I-Tsing, refers to a temple 
having been recently built by Adityasena (Sun-army) by the 
side of the temple Kiu-lu-kie built long ago by king of the Kiu- 
lu-kie country (a southern kingdom). 21 The location of this 
temple is very important. Kiu-lu-kie temple according to Hwui- 
Lun was two stages east of the Mahabodhi. We 22 have shown 
this ‘Mahabodhi’ is not to be confused with the Mahabodhi 
Temple of Bodh Gaya. The Korean traveller first mentions 
Tukhara temple known as Gunacarita. This is the Mahabodhi 
temple ‘just mentioned ’ and to distinguish it from the Mahabodhi 
of Bodh Gaya the pilgrim mentions the latter as Mahabodhi near 
the Diamond Throne. Closely following Hwui-Lun we find that 
the Temple built by Adityasena was 40 stages west of NalandS. 
(=228.4 miles). However even building a temple in west U.P. 
by Adityasena by itself would not make him ruler of the territory 
concerned. Javanese and Ceylonese built temples in India but 
they did not rule over the territory. But in the case of Adityasena 
the presumption is strong that he ruled over large parts of U.P. 
the combined testimony of the Vaidyanath Temple-Door- 
Inscription and the Deo-Barnark inscription does suggest his 
rule over parts of U.P. 

It should be recognised that after Harsha, Adityasena is the 
first king to preside over such an extensive dominion. His rule 
extended over U.P., South Bihar, Chota Nagpur Plateau; it 
included Northern, Western and Central Bengal. From the 
inscription of king Jayadeva of Nepal and dated in the year 
153, 23 we know that Bhogavarman, the crest-jewel of the 
valorous Maukhari race, had married the daughter of the great 
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§rl Adityasena, lord of Magadha. Bhogavarman’s daughter 
was married to Sivadeva, father of Jayadeva. It is reasonable 
to identify Adityasena king of Magadha with Adityasena of 
the Later Gupta dynasty. This would mean that the Later 
Guptas and the Maukharis who were so long traditional enemies 
had become friends by marriage. Bhogavarman being referred 
to as the crest jewel of the Maukhari race must have been at 
the head of the family—probably a subordinate ruler. He could 
be subordinate to Adityasena who married his daughter to him 
as Harsha is said to have married his daughter to the king of 
Valabhl who was probably a subordinate or inferior ally of 
Harsha. One Bhogavarman is the son of Rajaputra Surasena 
and his mother BhogadevI is sister of Amsuvarman of Nepal. 24 
The inscription is dated in the year 39. This Bhogavarman has 
been identified with Svami Bhogavarman the dutaka of the 
grant made by Amsuvarman and Sivadeva dated in 316. 25 The 
date 39 in the Mana era would mean 576+39 = 615 A.D. 
Could this Bhogavarman be treated as identical with Bhogavar¬ 
man of the Maukhari race and son-in-law of Adityasena? 
Fleet 26 identified Bhogavarman, sister’s son of Amsuvarman 
with Bhogavarman, dutaka of the grant made in 318 G.E. But 
Fleet considered that this Bhogavarman was different from 
Bhogavarman, the father-in-law of Sivadeva-II and son-in-law 
of Adityasena. Basak 27 held that the two were identical, 
and that Surasena, father of Bhogavarman may have ocupied 
Kanauj after the death of Harsha and this may have partly 
contributed to the rebellion of Arjuna. But this view is not 
acceptable to us now. 28 This Bhogavarman of Amsuvarman 1 s 
inscription could not be son-in-law of Adityasena. Bhogavar¬ 
man son-in-law of Adityasena could be a scion of the Imperial 
Maukhari family of Harivarman or a relation of Purnavarman. 
Adityasena may have contracted the relationship with Bhoga¬ 
varman in the early years of his reign. It is possible that in 
the aftermath of Harsha’s death, when Tibeto-Nepalese army 
came to the help of Chinese mission, and when Madhavagupta 
became a king of Magadha and Arjuna had made himself master 
of Tlrabhukti, Bhogavarman might have quietly occupied the 
imperial city. Madhavagupta or his son Adityasena wanted 
now to cultivate good relations with the Maukharis and this 
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may explain the marriage of Bhogavarman with Adityasena’s 
daughter. 

Adityasena was a believer in Hindusim. He is Tarama- 
bhagavata’. He is said to have performed three asvamedha 
sacrifices. 29 This is not unlikely when smaller kings like the 
Vishnukundins are credited with performance of horse-sacri¬ 
fices. Adityasena’s queen KonadevI excavated (Papaharni) 
Tank 30 below the Mandaragiri. An establishment of Nrhari was 
made and an image of Boar incarnation was installed. 31 His 
baladhikrta Salapaksha installed an image of the Sun in 
Nalanda agrahara , 3Z Adityasena was a patron of Vedic way 
of life. But he appears to have favoured the Buddhists also. We 
have referred to a Buddhist temple built by him near the Calu- 
kya temple. If king ‘Sri’ of the MMK 33 is identified with Aditya¬ 
sena, then he is said to have constructed more than half a 
dozen monasteries. Adityasena who was ruling at least till 
672-73 A.D. 34 died at an advanced age—81 years. 35 His reign 
may have come to an end about 680 A.D. 

Devagupta 

Adityasena was succeeded by his son Devagupta born of 
KonadevI. 36 Devagupta is given full imperial titles in the Deo- 
Barnark inscription of Jlvitagupta-II. 37 It is a safe presumption 
that there was no diminution of territory in his time, but it 
appears that the Calukyas raided North India and defeated his 
forces. Vinayaditya who came on the Calukya throne in 680 
A.D. 38 is credited with having registered success over the para¬ 
mount sovereign of Northern India. The most plausible iden¬ 
tification of this unnamed paramount ruler is with Devagupta, 
the son and successor of Adityasena. The Calukya king is said 
to have acquired all the insignia of paramountcy such as 
Palidhvaja, drum Dhakka and others. As this achievement is 
not mentioned in the grant of the year Saka 616 (=694-5), it is 
reasonable to presume that this success over the north-Indian 
emperor may have been accomplished after 695 A.D., but 
before 696 A.D., when Vinayaditya’s son Vijayaditya came to 
the throne. 39 It is true that a similar victory is claimed again 
for Vijayaditya also. It is possible that actually the same event 
is mentioned again, and what Vijayaditya might have achieved 
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as a prince and leader of the Calukya raiding army is later 
credited to him as king. The claim that Vinayaditya acquired 
the imperial signs of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna actually 
means the military success of the Calukyas in the Doab region. 
This region did form a part of Devagupta’s empire. The 
Calukya invasion was in the nature of a mere raid as earlier 
of Klrttivarman and later of the Rashtrakutas. 

We may now discuss an important notice by I-Tsing who 
came to India in 672-73 and returned in 695 A.D. 40 He has 
written an account of eminent Buddhist priests who came to 
India from China. This includes the account of the Korean 
traveller Hwui-Lun, Hwui-Lun came through the ‘northern 
route’ and was moving into India from the north-west to 
south-east. He refers to the China Temple built by Sri Gupta 
500 years ago. This Sri Gupta has been generally identified 
with the founder of the Gupta dynasty. Sri Gupta had grant¬ 
ed land for the maintenance of the temple which was meant for 
pilgrims and scholars from China. At the time of Hwui-Lun, 
Devavarman the king of Eastern India was ‘willing to give back 
the temple, land and endowment to the Buddhist priests in case 
any priest came from China’. 41 This statement has led to 
controversies among scholars about the identification of the kings 
Sri Gupta and Devavarman, and about the location of the China 
Temple. We have already seen that most of the scholars have 
accepted Sri Gupta to be ‘Gupta’, the first member of the im¬ 
perial Gupta dynasty, though the date 500 given by I-Tsing 
appears to be early by about a century for Sri Gupta, the 
grandfather of Candra Gupta-I. About the location of the 
China Temple, there is still more serious difference of opinion 
among scholars. Allan 42 held that the territory of the Guptas 
lay around Pataliputra. D.C. Ganguli 43 suggested that the early 
home of the imperial Guptas is to be located in the Murshida- 
bad district of Bengal, and not in Magadha as the China 
Temple was situated close to Mi-li-kia-si-Kia-po-no which was 
forty yojanas to the east of Nalanda, following the course of 
the Ganges. According to R.C. Majumdar 44 the temple was in 
VarendrI as in an illustrated Cambridge Mss. dated 1015 A.D. 
from Nepal there is a picture of a stupa with the label 
‘MrgasthapanastQpa of VarendrI’ which according to Majumdar 
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is to be identified with Mi-li-kia-po-no of I-Tsing’s account. 
Chattopadhyaya 45 thinks that it was in Maldah in Bengal and 
held that the original Gupta territory comprised Magadha and 
the region along the river Ganges extending upto Northern 
West Bengal. We have pointed out 46 that the Mrgasikhavana 
Temple pointed out by the Korean traveller was not forty 
yojanas east of Nalanda. Actually if we closely follow the 
journey it appears that the traveller from Adityasena’s temple 
near the Calukya temple proceeded towards Nalanda and on 
the way he came across Mrgasikhavana temple (probably the 
same as Deer Park at Sarnath), and then came to Nalanda. So 
Nalanda was forty stages east of Adityasena’s temple. It 
is important to remember that Deer Park (Mrgadva) was a 
famous Buddhist place of pilgrimage, and Chinese priests 
would be more expected to be coming to this place than to a 
comparatively little known supposed temple in Murshidabad 
or VarendrI. Sri Gupta the king of Magadha may have built 
a temple for Chinese priests near the Deer Park and assigned 
revenues of villages for its maintenance. The Gupta original 
territory may have included Kasi region or it was quite possible 
for any king to build a temple for religious purposes in 
another’s territory, and make an endowment for ft. Megha- 
varman of Ceylon did it in Bodh Gaya and Balaputradeva of 
Java did it in Nalanda. However the difficulty arises when I- 
Tsing calls the king who was willing to restore the Temple and 
the endowment as king Devavarman of Eastern Ipdia. R.C. 
Majumdar 4? has identified this Devavarman with Devakhadga, 
the king of East Bengal. Inscriptions of the Khadga kings 
though dated are not beyond controversy. Actually there is no 
agreement about the readings of the dates and the era in which 
they have been used. There is no other instance of the Harsha 
era being prevalent in East Bengal. Moreover Devakhadga 
was a devout Buddhist and so why should he have only 
expressed his willingness to give back the temple, land and the 
endowments in case any priest came from China; he should have 
as a Buddhist himself taken over the Temple and maintained it. 
In our opinion Basak’s 48 view that Devavarman is Devagupta 
of the later Gupta dynasty is most reasonable in the context of 
the hitherto available evidence. Devagupta like Adityasena 
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must have controlled part of Bengal, so it was natural to regard 
him as ‘king of Eastern India'. 

So Devagupta held the empire intact, and was regarded 
1 sakalottarapathanatha ’ in Calukya’s records as Harsha before. 
His reign may have come to an end in cir. 700 A.D. 

Vishnugupta 

Devagupta was succeeded by his son Vishnugupta born, of 
the Paramabhattarika Rajhi Mahadevi Kamaladevl. At 
Mangraon in the Buxar subdivision of Bhojpur district was 
found ah inscription of Paramesvara Maharajadhiraja Vishnu¬ 
gupta. 50 This Vishnugupta is undoubtedly the later Gupta king 
who is given imperial titles in the Deo-Barnark inscription of 
Jivitagupta-II. 61 It is obvious that Vishnugupta continued to 
hold the westernmost part of south Bihar. His reign may have 
come to an end in cir. 715 A.D. 

Jivitagupta-II 

Vishnugupta was succeeded by his son Jivitagupta-II born 
of the Paramabhattarika Rajnl Mahadevi Ijjadevi. The Deo- 
Barnark inscription 62 is the only inscription, so far known, 
which belongs to his reign. From the inscription we learn 
that from the victorious camp at Gomatikottaka, Jivitagupta 
made a grant of the village Varunika. The inscription clearly 
proves that Jivitagupta’s authority, extended over territory west 
of Varanasi. The description of the camp as resounding with 
shouts of victory acquired by the three constituents of power 
and invincible through (its) equipment of great ships and 
elephants and horses and foot soldiers (and) situated near the 
fort of Gomatikottaka suggests that Jivitagupta was on a 
military campaign against some enemy. 

Who was the enemy? From the Gaudavaho a prakrit poem 
by Vakpatiraja a court-poet of Yasovarman of Kanauj we know 
that Yasovarman of Kanauj fought the king of Magadha 
(magadhanatha ). 5S This magadhanatha may be easily identified 
with Jivitagupta-II. We are informed that in course of his 
digvijaya, Yasovarman was busy in the Vindhyan region and 
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then the poem refers to the king of Magadha with his feudato¬ 
ries fleeing before him. Later the vassals and nobles of the 
king of Magadha feeling ashamed of their conduct immediately 
came back to fight Yasovarman. The allied feudatories were 
severely defeated and king of Magadha again left the field of 
battle but was pursued and killed. Yasovarman marched 
towards the sea-coast, full of cardamoms and cocoa-palms. 
Then his victory over the king of Vanga is mentioned. The 
ladies of harem of the king of Magadha plied chamars over 
Yasovarman in Kanauj. Thus there is no doubt that the king 
of Magadha was defeated and killed and ladies of the court of 
Magadha were taken into slavery by Yasovarman. The king of 
Magadha was certainly Jivitagupta. 

The poem is entitled the 'killing of the king of Gauda’. But 
this important event is only mentioned in an incidental manner 
in only one verse (v. 1194). We are further informed that the 
assembly of the learned requested Vakpati to tell them the 
story of the slaying of the king of Magadha by Yasovarman. 
The poet then begins the story of the digvijaya of Yasovarman, 
and refers to the slaying of the eastern king, and then entitles 
his work as Gaudavaho. S.P. Pandit 64 has no doubt that the 
king of Magadha and Gauda was the same person. In the 
digvijaya no separate mention of the country of Gauda has been 
made. It appears that the success over the king of Magadha 
itself made Yasovarman master of the sea-coast covered by 
cardamoms and cocoa-palms and then be proceeds to the 
Vanga country. This should mean that the king of Magadha 
then controlled south west Bengal bordering on the sea which 
could be reached by Yasovarman without resistance as the king 
of Magadha, the master of the region, was already defeated 
and killed. Adityasena’s authority extended to the sea and 
JIvitagupta-II may have retained his hold over the region at this 
time. However the title of the poem is intriguing, and R.C. 
Majumdar 65 suggests that if the king of Magadha and the king 
of Gauda were the same person, it is more reasonable in the 
context of the title of the work to hold that the king of Gauda 
was the master of Magadha as well and not vice-versa. Nothing 
definite can be said in view of the nature of the work which 
according to some is incomplete. 
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However there is hardly any doubt that Jlvitagupta-II the 
king of Magadha was defeated and killed by Yasovarman. 
Whether he ruled Gauda as well may be at best doubtful. Thus 
ended the Later Gupta dynasty with the death of Jlvitagupta-II. 
This event must have happened before 731 when Yasovarman 
sent an embassy to China, 56 in view of rise of Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir. This event—sending of embassy to China—must have 
happened after Yasovarman’s return from his digvijaya. This 
digvijaya must have taken a few years; and then king of 
Magadha fought Yasovarman at least twice. It is therefore 
reasonable to place the final defeat and death of Jlvitagupta-II 
between 725 and 731 A.D. The success of Yasovarman over 
Magadha is corroborated from the Nalanda inscription 57 of the 
time of Yasovarmanadeva. With the end of the Later Gupta 
dynasty, Magadha for a long time again ceased to be a radiat¬ 
ing centre of north-Indian politics. While the Later Guptas 
after the death of Harsha had tried to retrieve the lost position 
of Magadha, the death of J’lvitagupta-II makes the ultimate 
failure of Magadha to continue to hold the palm of the 
history of India. The centre of gravity again shifted to Kanauj, 
and the contest actually began between Kanauj and Gauda for 
the imperial centre of honours and activities. Pax-Magadhica 
was at an end and Magadha for a few years is a cockpit of 
rivalry among invading forces from the east and the west. 

It is in this confused and disturbed period after the defeat 
and death of Jlvitagupta-II, that we have to place Jivitagupta 
of the Katra inscription (Muzaffarpur district in North Bihar). 
This copper-plate inscription 58 informs us about one Parama- 
mahesvara Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
son of Paramamahesvara Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara Sri Ramagupta. Jivitagupta is called ‘Laghu’, 
suggesting an earlier Jivitagupta (probably his elder brother?). 
His high officials are mentioned. This inscription, palaeogra- 
phically, is to be placed in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., certainly later than the beginning of the 7th and earlier 
than the 8th century A.D. It appears that after Jivitagupta’s 
death, one Ramagupta probably related with later Gupta 
dynasty established his authority over North Bihar in cir. 
725 A.D. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PALAS IN MAGADHA 
Gopala 

After the end of the Later Gupta dynasty, the history of 
Magadha becomes ricketty. It loses much of its dynamism 
and becomes an appendage to other powers and remains so 
until the Turkish conquest. Our informations about the 
political history are not full, and we find Magadha now not a 
hunter but a prey to others’ ambitions. 

Yasovarman’s campaigns were followed by the invasion by 
Lalitaditya. The eastern provinces—Magadha, Gauda and 
Vanga—were soon after subjected to devastating raids by 
powers like the Sailas, the Bhagadattas and others. The net 
result was a long period of confusion, lack of security and a 
feeling of disgust. People were distressed at the prevalence of 
the state of anarchy— matsyanyaya. According to the Khalim- 
pur inscription 1 Gopala was elected by prakrtis to put an end 
to this ‘Law of the Fishes’. 

Numerous mythical tales 2 are related about the origin of 
Gopala and his rise to power. There is no doubt that Gopala 
was a native of Bengal and probably his home was in VarendrI, 3 
though some place it in East Bengal (Bhengala) where Gopala 
was first directed by the Tree-spirit to proceed to become king, 
as there was no king there at that time. 

Gopala’s ancestors, Dayitavishnu and Vapyata 4 appear to 
be persons of not much significance. The most that can be 
credited to Vapyata, father of Gopala, is that he was a military 
chief who may have played some active part in Bengal during 
the troublous times following, the invasion of Yasovarman. 
Dharmapala, the son of Gopala, is referred to as ‘Rajabhatadi- 
vamsapatitah ’, 5 which simply means descended from a family of 
military chiefs. Attempts to take Rajabhata as a proper name 
and identify him with Rajarajabhata son of Devakhadga, or 
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with Rajabhata of Seng-Chi’s account,® do not appear to be 
reasonable. 

The AMMK takes Gopala to be of menial caste ( dasaji- 
vinah ). 7 In the Vayu Purana embedded in the Ballalacarita 
the Palas have been described as worst of the Kshatriyas. 8 A 
commentary on a verse of th e Ramacarita refers to Ramapala 
as a son of a Kshatriya king. Abul-i-Fazl calls the Palas 
Kayasthas. 80 According to Taranatha 9 Gopala was born of a 
beautiful kshatriya woman who was in liaison with a tree-god. 
According to Bu-ston 10 Gopala was born of a shepherd’s 
widow and a tree-spirit, and Dharmapala was bom of 
the queen of Gopala and a Naga king. According to one 
tradition 11 Devapala was born of the wife of Dharmapala and 
the ocean-god in the guise of Dharmapala. All these traditions 
do convey a suspicion that the origins of the Palas were not 
pure and above board. The use of the phrase ‘Rajabhatadivamsa- 
patitah' for Dharmapala in the colophon of Ashtasahasrika- 
Prajnaparamita manuscript is of some significance—especially 
the word ‘ patita’ which is generally used in a derogatory sense. 
In the inscriptions of Narayanapala and his successors, Gopala 
is compared to the Buddha and the phrase 'Kamakari pra- 
bhavam abhibhavam’ when referred to Gopala may mean over¬ 
coming (of the scandal) attached to his profligate birth. 12 Tt is 
significant that this verse referring to Gopala appears first of 
all in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala. It is possible to 
argue that it was only by the fourth generation that the stigma 
attached to the dynasty for illegitimate descent was washed out. 
It is also worth noting that it is only towards the closing period 
of the Pala dynasty that claims for solar or sea origins for the 
Pala dynasty are made. In the Kamauli inscription of Vaidya- 
deva 13 the Palas are referred to as belonging to the Solar 
dynasty ( Mihiravamsa ) and in the Ramacarita 14 they are of the 
Samudrakula. The author of the Udayasundari-Katha 15 belong¬ 
ing to the 11th century makes Dharmapala a descendant of 
Mandhata of the Ikshavaku dynasty. All this does suggest that 
the Palas did not belong to a noble and pure family, 160 and 
they neither claimed so; but later when their power and prestige 
was established firmly they could lay claim for descent from 
Epic heroes or the Sun or the Ocean god. 
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However even without the claim of divine or Epic-hero 
descent as common with contemporary dynasties, the Palas 
succeeded in establishing themselves as a respectable ruling 
dynasty lording over extensive territories. The foundations of 
the Pala power were laid down by Gopala, the first king of the 
dynasty. 

Where was the original kingdom of Gopala situated? There 
is hardly any doubt that it was somewhere in Bengal; but in 
what part of Bengal is a matter of dispute. According to 
Taranatha Gopala Was a native of Northern Bengal (Pun.dravar- 
dhana) but he became king of Bengal (Vangala), which has been 
taken to be East Bengal. According to R.C. Majumdar, 16 Gopala 
was elected king over the dominion of Candra kings in Vangala, 
to the east of the Brahmaputra. So the original kingdom of the 
Palas was where the dominion of Govindacandra lay in the 
11th century. As against this we have clear statements in the 
Ramacarita that VarendrI (North Bengal) was the paternal 
kingdom (JanakabhU) of the Palas. Mahlpala-I in the Bangarh 
grant claims to have recovered his paternal kingdom from 
usurpers, who were the Kambojas who ruled over North 
Bengal. In the Kamauli inscription Ramapala claims victory 
over the Kaivartas and recovery of his paternal kingdoms. The 
Kaivartas were rulers of North Bengal. Thus there is support 
for both the Northern Bengal and East Bengal to be the original 
seat of the Pala power. It is important to note that in the 
inscriptions of the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the RashtrakUtas, 
the Pala contemporaries are indiscriminately referred to as 
‘Vangapati’ or ‘a king of Gauda’ (Gaudadhipa). 17 Thus the 
conclusion appears to be that Gopala had made himself 
master of both Vahga and Gauda, which constituted his original 
kingdoms. He also conquered Magadha. Taranatha says, 
"Gopala began to reign in Bengal and afterwards reduced 
Magadha also under his power”. 18 Since then Magadha re¬ 
mained a part of the Pala empire for centuries as we shall see. 
Gopala is credited with the foundation of the Oddantapuri Maha- 
vihara. 18 “ According to Bu-ston 18 Gopala built the monastery 
of Nalanda or Nalendra. The conquest of Magadha by Gopala 
should not be doubted. 20 After Jlvitagupta-II there was no 
authority worth the name in Magadha which since the time of 
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Sasanka had become part of Gauda-tantra. It was therefore 
not at all difficult for Gopala to proclaim himself king of 
Magadha together with that of Gauda and Vanga. The fact 
that Gopak's son Dharmapala appears as a powerful competi¬ 
tor for the paramouutcy of Northern India does suggest that 
he started from a strong and extensive base. 

Gopala was a follower of Buddhism. He founded Oddanta- 
puri and Nalendra Viharas. The AMMK 21 credits him with 
building of viharas, caityas, gardens and reservoirs. But he 
patronised other religions as well. He is said to have built 
‘deva-temple’ 22 also. 

Gopala’s regnal period may be fixed between 755- 
783 A.D. 23 


Dharmapala 

Gopala was succeeded by his son Dharmapala. 24 He found 
himself actively embroiled in the Tripartite Struggle with the 
Pratlharas and the Rashtrakutas. The ostensible cause of the 
conflict was the possession ofKanauj—which had replaced 
Pataliputra as the coveted imperial city. But the real motive 
guiding these three rivals was economic. The Gangetic Valley 
was both an economic and geographic entity. The river Gahga 
and the extensive alluvial plain from Haryana to Bangladesh 
was not only fertile but had been the hub of economic and 
political activities since ages past. No power in the Gangetic 
Valley felt secure and satisfied until the entire valley was its 
domain. Imperialism was the natural instinct for any power 
in this valley. The Palas and the Pratlharas had their centres 
in the lower and upper Gangetic Valley, and it was quite as 
natural for the Palas to think of spreading their domain west¬ 
ward as for the Pratlharas from the Upper Gangetic Valley 
desiring to expand their dominion eastward; and Magadha being 
situated in the Central Gangetic Valley became the theatre of 
the clash of arms between the two powers. A southern power 
the Rashtrakutas, like the Calukyas in the past and the 
Marathas in the future, also dreamt of all-India empire and 
were actively engaged in joining the issue with the Palas and 
the Pratlharas. Each of the three powers was anxious to esta- 
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blish monopolistic control over the entire Gangetic Valley and 
over Kanauj which had acquired a commanding position since 
the 7th century A.D. 

The Tripartite Struggle was long and bitter and had varying 
fortunes. The first round was fought between Vatsaraja the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara king and Dharmapala the Pala king of 
Gauda. Vatsaraja had advanced eastward up to Allahabad and 
beyond, and the Pala king gave a fight but was defeated. D.C. 
Sircar 2 ^ 0 , thinks that it was actually a war between Indrayudha 
and Cakrayudha for Kanauj in which Vatsaraja and Dharma¬ 
pala took opposite sides respectively and came to clash. From 
the Radhanpur plates 25 we learn that Vatsaraja had won two 
white umbrellas from the king of Gauda. These white umb¬ 
rellas were symbols of Pala sovereignty over the lower and 
central Gangetic Valley up to Prayaga where the two rivers^—• 
the Ganga and the Yamuna met. In the Prthvirajavijaya 2m it is 
stated that Durlabharaja Cahamana of Sakambharl enjoyed the 
Gauda land. Durlabharaja’s son Guvaka was honoured in the 
court of Nagavaloka. 256 It is therefore suggested 2B c that 
Durlabharaja as a feudatory accompanied Vatsaraja in latter’s 
campaign against the Gauda king who was defeated in his own 
dominion (Gauda kingdom). Tripathi Z5 J does not think that the 
war was fought in Gauda. Majumdar 25 e is not definite. But the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara king Vatsaraja was not destined to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory. Dhruva the Rashtrakuta king defeated 
Vatsaraja and captured from him the two white umbrellas of 
the Gauda king, which Vatsaraja, we have seen, had captured 
from the Gauda king. Vatsaraja fled into the Maru country 
(desert of Rajputana). 25 / Vatsaraja’s ignoble defeat encourag¬ 
ed Dharmapala the king of Gauda to recover the lost prestige. 
He appears to have advanced into the Doab again but Dhruva 
re-appeared and defeated Dharmapala. From Sanjan plates of 
Amoghavarsha 26 it appears that Dhruva won success against 
Dharmapala in the Gangetic-Yamuna Doab. In the inscription 
it is said that “Dhruva seized the white umbrellas, the sporting 
lotuses of the Lakshmi of the Gauda king as he was fleeing 
between the Ganges and the Yamuna. It has been suggested 260 
that Indrayudha (or Indraraja) was the king of Kanauj at that 
time and he and Dharmapala might have combined against 
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Dhurva. But to no avail. As the Baroda plates 266 tell us tha.t 
Dhruva “taking from his enemies the Ganga and Yamuna, 
charming with their waves, acquired at the same time that 
supreme position of lordship (which was indicated) by (those 
rivers in) form of a visible sign”. Here enemies may mean 
Dharmapala and Indraraja (-ayudha). Dharmapala was advanc¬ 
ing westward to the Yamuna—Allahabad and beyond, and Indra- 
yudha must have been master of the Doab. B.C. Sen 27 wrongly 
thinks that the allusion to Dhruva’s victory over the king of 
Gauda is regarding the same event mentioned in the Radhanpur 
plates—the capture of the white umbrellas of the Gauda king 
from Vatsaraja. It is important to bear in mind that the 
Radhanpur plates refer to capture of two white umbrellas of 
the Gauda king by Vatsaraja from whom Dhruva captured 
them. But the Sanjan plates 28 categorically state that Dhruva 
captured the white umbrellas, symbol of Pala sovereignty, 
from the Gauda king in' the Gangetic-Yamuna Doab. The 
result of the first round of the struggle was clearly in favour of 
the Rashtrakutas, and Dhruva consequently acquired ‘the sup¬ 
reme position of lordship’. This position was obtained because 
of Dhruva’s sovereignty being acknowledged over the Gangetic- 
Yamuna Doab, and the two white umbrellas represented the 
sovereignty over the two rivers. From the Baroda grant 
of Karka Suvarnavarsha 23 it is clear that the Rashtrakutas had 
emerged now the dominant power both in the north and south 
India. 

However Dhruva’s victories over Vatsaraja and Dharmapala 
proved ephemeral. On his return to the south, the RashtrakUta 
hold on the north disappeared, leaving the field open for the 
Pratlharas and the Palas. 

In the second round of the Tripartite Struggle, Dharmapala 
took the initiative. Dhruva’s return and troubles in the 
RashtrakUta court, and the Pratlharas still licking their wounds 
inflicted by the Rashtrakutas, gave Dharmapala the opportunity 
to realise his imperial ambition. The Khalimpur Copper Plate 
inscription 30 of Dharmapala clearly states that Dharmapala 
was master of Kanauj and he was consecrated as emperor of 
Kanauj to the delight of the elders of Pancala, with the acquie¬ 
scence of the Bhoja, Matsya, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, 
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Gandhara and Kira kings. The Bhagalpur copper plate of 
Narayanapala 31 informs us that Dharmapala dethroned Indra- 
yudha and installed his younger brother Cakrayudha on the 
throne of Kanauj. We are told that “Dharmapala acquired 
the sovereignty of Mahodaya by defeating Indraraja and other 
enemies and he gave it back to the suppliant Cakrayudha as 
Bali had given the sovereignty of the three worlds which he had 
acquired by defeating Indra and his other enemies to the 
begging Cakrayudha (Vishnu) who had descended to the earth 
as a dwarf”. There is no doubt that Dharmapala after defeat¬ 
ing Indrayudha and capturing Kanauj made it over to Cakra¬ 
yudha, who was a vassal king of Kanauj subordinate to 
Dharmapala, The subordinate status of Cakrayudha is noticed 
in the Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja 32 wherein ‘Cakrayudha’s 
lowly demeanour was manifest from his dependence on others’. 
This success of Dharmapala over Indraraja has to be placed 
after 783 A.D., when Indrayudha (identified with Indraraja) 
was ruling in the north according to Jinasena. 33 Dharmapala 
was thus acknowledged paramount ruler of almost whole of 
North India as the Bhojas of Berar, Kira (Kangra district), 
Gandhara (West Punjab), Pancala (Ramnagar area of U.P.), 
Kuru (eastern Punjab), Madra (Central Punjab), Avanti (Malwa), 
Yadus (Mathura or Dwarka or Simhapura in the Punjab), 
Matsya (a part of Rajputana) were his vassals. If the Gurjara- 
Pratxharas were ruling over Avanti, we may take that Vatsaraja, 
before he was humbled by Dhruva as a diplomatic gesture, 
agreed to pay homage to Dharmapala. 3311 From the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala 34 we know that Dharmapala’s army 
had reached Kedara, Gangasagara, and Gokarna. The identi¬ 
fication of Gokarna is disputed, but it may be placed in Karna- 
tak. The Karpatas and the Latas are mentioned as officers in 
the Nalanda copper plate of Dharmapala. The Yavanas of 
the Khalimpur could be the Arbs of Sindh, and Dharmapala 
could have then pushed into Gujrat and Karnatak. The 
Udayasundarikatha 35 by Soddhala refers to Dharmapala as 
‘ uttar apathasw ami ’. 

Thus Dharmapala was an emperor of extensive domain 
which included Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Punjab, Rajputana, Sindh, 
Berar and probably Surashtraand Karnatak. This vast empire 
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was not directly governed by him. He was acknowledged over- 
lord by his vassal rulers of different kingdoms who continued 
to rule their respective states. 

Dharmapala’s wife was RannadevI daughter of Parabala, 
the ornament of the Rashtrakuta race. Devapala was their 
son. 36 We know of one Parabala a Rashtrakuta chief ruling in 
central India in 860-61 A.D. 37 Kielhorn 38 had identified this 
Parabala with Parabala, father-in-law of Dharmapala. Altekar 39 
and Majumdar 40 do not agree with Kielhorn because Parabala 
of the Pathri pillar inscription was-ruling in 861 A.D., while 
Dharmapala’s reign was over long ago. However the marriage 
between Dharmapala and Parabala’s daughter is not that 
impossibility. Political marriages do not respect age consi¬ 
deration much. Dharmapala’s marriage, probably second 
marriage with Parabala’s daughter, may have happened in 
798 A.D. when Dharmapala was 45 years of age. Parabala 
could have lived for about 100 years, not an impossible feat. 40 ® 
Devapala could be born in 799 or 800 A.D. He was certainly 
not the eldest son of Dharmapala. The dutaka of the Khalim- 
pur grant dated in the 32nd year of Dharmapala’s reign was 
his son Trilocanapala who may have predeceased his father. 
Devapala must have been quite young, when he succeeded 
Dharmapala otherwise we cannot explain easily the fact that 
Darbhapani and his grandson Kedaramisra both served Deva¬ 
pala. 41 Dharmapala may have sought an alliance with a 
Rashtrakuta ruling family to strengthen his position as against 
his enemies, the Pratlharas who appear to be preparing -under 
Nagabhata-II to challenge Dharmapala. It is reasonable to 
argue that Nagabhata’s alliance with the Andhra, Kalinga, 
Sindhu and Vidarbha kings could be construed as an attempt to 
seal the Rashtrakutas in the Deccan. Nagabhata appears to 
have come into conflict with the Rashtrakutas in the first years 
of his reign. Nagabhata’s seizure of hill forts of Anaratta and 
Malwa etc. was a move against the Rashtrakutas. The conflict 
between them is referred to in the inscription of Indra of the 
Rashtrakuta subordinate ruler of Lata who claims to have 
defeated the Gurjara king. 41 ® On the other hand Vahukadhavala 
a feudatory of Nagabhata claims to have defeated the 
Karpatas, 416 that is, the Rashtrakutas. The Rashtrakutas also 
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may have therefore encouraged Dharmapala’s matrimonial 
alliance with the RashtrakUta chief Parabala. Thus the identi¬ 
fication proposed by Kielhorn may be accepted. Dharmapala 
had to meet the challenge from Nagabhata-II, son of 
Vatsaraja. Nagabhata had strengthened his position by securing 
the subordination of the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha 
and Kalihga. 42 Their territories covered the central belt from 
the east to the west and thus in a way he attempted to secure a 
defensive wall against the RashtrakUta intervention in the 
north Indian politics. Nagabhata, thus, strengthened by the 
alliance and feeling secure against the Rashtrakutas, decided to 
settle scores with his Pala enemy—Dharmapala. From the 
Gwalior inscription of Bhoja 42 ® we learn that Nagabhata-II 
defeated Cakrayudha and occupied Kanauj. This Cakrayudha 
is the same person who was installed on the throne of Kanauj 
by Dharmapala. The defeat of Cakrayudha, Dharmapala’s 
protege, was certainly defeat of Dharmapala as well. The 
Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja refers to a terrible battle between 
the king of Vanga and Nagabhata 426 in which the latter emerged 
victorious. This Vangapati was certainly Dharmapala. In 
this struggle between Nagabhata and Dharmapala numerous 
feudatories of the Pratlharas lent support. From the Jodhpur 
inscription of Pratlhara Bauka, 42 c dated in 837-38 A.D., we 
learn that his father Kakka ‘acquired fame by fighting with the 
Gaudas at Mudgagiri’. The battle may have been fought at 
Mudgagiri (Monghyr in Bihar). If so, it shows the utter humi¬ 
liation of Dharmapala and strengthens the suspicion that as a 
revenge he might have surrendered to and welcomed Govinda III 
when he invaded North India. Kakka was a contemporary of 
Nagabhata, as Bauka was a contemporary of Bhoja. We also 
learn that Avantivarman-II was a feudatory of Mahendrapala, 
the Pratlhara king. Avantivarman’s great-grandfather Vahuka- 
dhavala fought Dharma who has been rightly identified with 
Dharmapala. 42 ^ Vahukadhavala can be taken to be a contem¬ 
porary of Nagabhata rather than of Bhoja as Avantivarman, 
great-grandson of Vahukadhavala was a feudatory of Mahendra¬ 
pala, the great-grandson of Nagabhata-II. Sahkaragana, 42 e 
who is said to have defeated king of Gauda was a contemporary 
of Nagabhata-II, and thus could have taken part in victory 
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over Dharmapala, the king of Gauda. Thus it appears that 
Nagabhata’s success against Cakrayudha was logically followed 
by his war against Dharmapala, the overlord of Cakrayudha; 
and Nagabhata-II could have carried the war into the home 
territories of the Pala king—the war could have been, as we 
have seen, fought at Mudgagiri. Majumdar 42 /thinks that this 
misfortune of Dharmapala synchronised with the Tibetan in¬ 
vasion against him. 

The question is when did the war between Dharmapala and 
Nagabhata take place? Tripathi 48 and Sen 44 hold the view that 
this war was fought after Govinda-III’s raid into North India 
and his victories over Nagabhata and Candragupta. But in our 
opinion the war happened before the invasion by Govinda-III. 
From the Rashtrakuta inscriptions 46 it is clear that Nagabhata-II 
was severely and completely routed, and before that the 
Gurjaras had amassed great power under Nagabhata who had 
become the head of the Thundering Gurjaras’ and had acquired 
‘fair and unshakable fame’. It is difficult to imagine that soon 
after his total defeat at the hands of Govinda-III in fear of 
whom the Gurjara (Nagabhata) vanished nobody knew 
whither, 45 ® Nagabhata would be strong enough to challenge 
and defeat Dharmapala the greatest power in North India at 
that time. Moreover after the ignoble flight of Vatsaraja at 
the instance of Dhruva’s victory, the Gurjara-Pratlharas could 
have the guts to challenge the great Pala emperor Dharmapala 
only after recovering their power and prestige under Naga¬ 
bhata. All these considerations show that Nagabhata 
defeated Dharmapala before the former faced the Rashtrakuta 
invasion under Govinda-III. Comparing the list of kings 
defeated by Nagabhata with the list of vassal kingdoms under 
Dharmapala as known from the Khalimpur copper-plate 
inscription, it becomes clear that Nagabhata replaced his 
sovereignty over the same areas and peoples as had accepted 
earlier Dharmapala as their overlord. 46 Defeat of Dharmapala 
by Nagabhata may be placed in cir. 800 A.D. 

As earlier the Gurjara-Pratlharas’ success against the Palas 
again became elusive due to the Rashtrakuta aggressive raid 
into North India. Govinda-III could not look with equanimity 
the resounding success of the Gurjara-Pratlharas over the' Palas 
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which made the former the acknowledged soverign of North 
India. Govinda-III defeated Nagabhata-II and obtained the 
voluntary submission of Dharmapala and Cakrayudha. 47 We 
do not agree with N.N. Das Gupta 48 that Dharmapala and 
Cakrayudha were defeated by Govinda-III in battle. It is true 
that in an inscription of Govinda-III 48 dated in 805 A.D. it is 
claimed that Govinda-III defeated Dharmapala of Bengal 
and carried away the image of Goddess Tara or the royal 
banner bearing her image. The fact that in the inscription of 
Amoghavarsha only voluntary submission of Dharmapala is 
mentioned and that there is no evidence and there was no time 
for Govinda-III to undertake another invasion of the north 
in which Dharmapala could have been defeated, it is safe to 
hold that actually the voluntary submission of Dharmapala 
and his gift of Tara image was interpreted as a military success 
It appears when Govinda-III advanced towards the north, 
Dharmapala and his protege Cakrayudha already humiliated by 
Nagabhata-II, thought it wise and politic to offer submission to 
Govinda-III who was bent upon attacking Nagabhata-II. It is 
quite possible that Dharmapala might have welcomed Rashtra- 
kuta advance into North India at this time and his father-in-law 
Parabala may have played some part in influencing the course 
of politics at the time. While there is no positive evidence that 
‘defeated by Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Cakrayudha sought 
the help of Govinda-III’, 80 the possibility of such a move by 
Dharmapala cannot be ignored. The most important result 
of Govinda’s invasion of the north was the defeat of Naga¬ 
bhata-II ‘who vanished nobody knew where’. 51 When did the 
North-Indian invasion of Govinda-III take place? It was 
generally believed 62 that defeat of Nagabhata took place 
between 806 and 808 A.D. But Mirashi 53 has conclusively 
proved on the basis of the Manne plates that the invasion must 
have been over by 802 A.D. It is true that the name of Naga¬ 
bhata the enemy of Govinda-III is mentioned first time in 
the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha. 530 Govinda-III’s invasion 
of the North was for once only and it was over before 
802 A.D. It had started after 800 A.D., the date of the issue 
of the Anjanavati plates. 54 In this campaign Nagabhata was 
defeated and Dharmapala submitted to Govinda-III. This 
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voluntary submission of Dharmapala is again hinted in verse 
32 of the Sanjan plate wherein it is said “the king of Magadha 
and Kalinga were made to sit and fast to death”. 65 This king 
of Magadha must have been Dharmapala. The verse is only a 
poetic way of expressing Dharmapala’s determination to win 
favours of Govinda-III. This event must be placed in 800- 
801 A.D. 

When Govinda-III returned to the Deccan, he left North 
India to its fate. The Gurjaras were totally crushed, and 
Nagabhata-II was certainly humbled. Karkaraja, a Rashtrakuta 
feudatory of Govinda-III and father of Parabala, father-in- 
law of Dharmapala ‘caused Nagavaloka to quickly turn 
back’. 65a This Nagavaloka is identified with Nagabhata-II. 566 
Karkaraja may have accompanied Govinda-III in his war 
against the Gurjaras. Parabala must have been at that time 
not a mere prince of Karkaraja, who may have married his 
granddaughter to Dharmapala earlier. Dharmapala had escaped 
the brunt of the Rashtrakuta attack, as he might have probably 
rendered some help to Govinda-III against the ‘thundering 
Gurjaras’. Anyway after Govinda’s return, Dharmapala was 
now free to rehabilitate himself and he certainly recovered 
whatsoever prestige and territory he might have lost to Naga¬ 
bhata-II. The Khalimpur copper plate of Dharmapala 6 ® is 
dated in 32nd year of his reign, and it describes the glory and 
greatness of Dharmapala in most glowing terms. The inscrip¬ 
tion is a testimony to the high imperial status and prosperity 
of Dharmapala. It is therefore clear that he did not sustain 
any permanent loss as a result of Nagabhata’s success over him 
earlier. He held an imperial Durbar at Pataliputra where his 
vassals came to pay homage to him. This durbar must have 
happened before the 32nd year of his reign. Dharmapala 
continued to rule triumphantly and gloriously down to the end 
of his reign as his son Devapala is said ‘to have inherited the 
kingdom of his father, free from troubles as the Bodhisattava 
attains the status of a Buddha’. 67 There appears to be no sub¬ 
stance in the view held by B.C. Sen and N.N. Das Gupta 58 
that during the closing years of his reign Dharmapala lost to 
Nagabhata a large part of his territories and his vassal allies. 

Dharmapala was a man of dynamic qualities and gifted 
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leadership. In times of crisis he kept his head cool and 
retrieved his lost position. In the midst of bitterest hosti¬ 
lity he succeeded in carving an all-India empire for the Palas. 
As an empire-builder he knew when to wage war and when 
to submit. He also realised the futility of ruling directly an 
extensive empire and so relied on loyal feudatories to keep 
his empire intact. No direct rule over the entire territory 
but mere recognition of his sovereignty was his object. In 
this he was following the shining example of Samudra Gupta. 
Dharmapala was judicious enough to conciliate his defeated 
foes, and give them refuge and protection in lieu of recognition' 
of his overlordship. The Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 69 
clearly expresses this feature of Dharmapala, being The only 
refuge of those kings who approached him fearing the destruc¬ 
tion of their party’, and "who was alway eager to keep within 
the bounds ( maryada ) and whose majesty possessed the coquet¬ 
tish smile of the milk ocean’. 

While Gopala was Maharajadhiraja, Dharmapala was the 
first Pala king who assumed full imperial titles—Maharajadhi¬ 
raja, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka. 60 This shows certain 
improvement in the status of Dharmapala as compared to his 
father. Dharmapala was a good administrator who imposed 
just laws and taxes ( samakarah ), and equitably carried on the 
burden of ruling the earth. He was well assisted by his 
brother Vakapala (who could be the commander-in-chief) and 
by his Brahmin minister Garga. 80 ® 

Dharmapala was a Buddhist. He is ‘paramasaugata’. 61 He 
founded the Vikramasila Mahavihara. 61 ® The site is in the 
village Antichak in Kahalgaon Block in the district of Bhagal¬ 
pur, where the old bed of the Ganga still can be seen. A huge 
brick stupa with a large monastic complex and huge gates has 
been excavated. Dharmapala is also credited with the founda¬ 
tion of the Sonapura Yihara in Varendri 62 which has been 
located in Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of East Bengal 
(Bangladesh). Dharmapala also patronised Nalanda Vihara. 
An inscription of his time inscribed on the rim of a sculptured 
stupa has been discovered. 83 A copper plate grant of Parames¬ 
vara Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Dharmapala has 
been found at Nalanda. Unfortunately the dated portion is 
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damaged. 64 Dharmapala honoured other sects as well. Four 
villages were granted to the temple of Nunna-Narayana. 640 
He employed a Brahmin minister. 646 A four-faced image of 
Siva was installed at the Mahabodhi in the 26th year of the 
reign of Dharmapala for the welfare of the elder monks of the 
Mahabodhi. 64 c Religious eclecticism could not go further. An 
inscribed image of Hariti was donated at Valgudar (Monghyr 
district) in the reign of Dharmapala. 64 ^ According to 
D.C. Sircar 64 e on the banner of Dharma the king of Vanga 
(=Dharmapala). the image of Tara (a Buddhist deity) was 
imprinted. His benevolent attitude towards Brahmanical 
social order, is proved by the fact that though he was a 
Buddhist, he made members of different castes ( Varnas) 
follow the rules laid down for them by the sastras. ei f 
Dharmapala was a contemporary of Nagabhata-II and 
Govinda-III, and he was also a contemporary of Indraraja who 
was ruling in 783 A.D. and whom he replaced by his younger 
brother Cakrayudha. Dharmapala ruled for at least 32 years. 65 
So his regnal period may be placed between 783 to 820 A.D. 

Devapala 

Dharmapala was succeeded by his son Devapala, who was 
probably not the eldest son of his father. Devapala succeed¬ 
ed to the throne without any trouble. 660 He was young in age 
when he came to the throne. This must have encouraged his 
traditional enemies to try to settle old scores. Nagabhata-II 
appears to have retrieved his position. This must have 
happened soon after Devapala’s accession. NSgabhata’s ear¬ 
liest known date from epigraphy is 815, 66 but if he is identified 
with Nagavaloka, the king of Kanauj according to the Prabha- 
vakacarita, who is said to have died there in 833 A.D., 
presumably after the capture of Kanauj, Nagabhata may have 
recaptured Kanauj from Cakrayudha (who must have been 
restored by Dharmapala after the return of Govinda-III to the 
Deccan), the protege of Dharmapala some time after 820 A.D. 
in the early years of the reign of Devapala. That Nagabhata 
certainly controlled Kanauj—the imperial city, the bone of 
contention between the three powers—is proved by the fact that 
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Nagabhata is said to have approved an earlier grant of a 
village in Kalanjaramandala of the Kanyakubjabhukti. 67 After 
Nagabhata’s (Nagavaloka’s) death at Kanauj in 833 A.D. 67a 
Ramabhadra had come to the throne. He was a weak king 
and had to contend against a strong king Devapala. 

Devapala was soon to prove that he was a chip of the old 
block. He had not only inherited the empire but also qualities 
of leadership and imperial ambition from his father, and his 
reign represents the high watermark of the Pala imperialism. 
The Pala empire now extended in directions never attempted 
before. From the Monghyr copper plate of Devapala 88 we 
learn that Devapala’s arms reached the Vindhyas and Kamboja. 
It is not easy to locate Kamboja. A country of that name is 
known from ancient times in the north-west. Did Devapala’s 
arms reach that far in the north-west? Not impossible, but 
no evidence. Kamboja has been identified with Tibet. 69 It 
has been suggested that if the Tibetan sources referring to king 
Khri-Srong-bda-btsan and his son Mu-tig-btsan-po subduing 
India, reaching Gangasagara and securing the submission of 
Dharmapala 70 have any historical truth then Dharmapala’s son 
Devapala may have fought Tibet and regained the lost prestige 
by defeating the Tibetans. From the Badal-Pillar-Inscription of 
the time of Narayariapala we learn that Devapala was well 
served by Brahmin minister Darbhapani, while Garga had 
contributed to Dharmapala’s being established as ‘are gent of the 
east’. Darbhapani’s policy helped Devapala to make tributary 
the east as far as the Reva’s mountains (Vindhyas), as far as 
Gauri’s father (Himalayas), and as far as the two oceans 71 
(Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal). Later in the same inscription 
we are told that listening to the wise counsel of Kedaramisra, 
grandson of Darbhapani, Lord of Gauda (Devapala) ruled the 
sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utkalas, humbled 
the pride of the Hunas and scattered the conceit of the rulers 
of the Dravidas and the Gurjaras. 72 While there is naturally 
some exaggeration in such panegyrics, it is equally unreason¬ 
able to dismiss the entire description of conquests by Devapala 
as ‘mere bombast’. 73 The Rashtrakutas after the death of 
Govinda-III were engrossed in internal troubles. 74 The Gurjara- 
Pratxharas after Nagabhata-II were in low spirits. Neither 
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the Rashtrakutas were in a position then to play again a dynamic 
role in the politics of the north, nor the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
under weak Ramabhadra could prevent Devapala asserting his 
might in all directions. Ramabhadra, son of Nagabhata-II was 
a weak king, who ruled for a short time (3 years) and under whom 
the Gurjara-Pratihara dominion was in some confusion. Only 
this can explain why the grant of the agrahara Valaka in the 
Kalafijaramandala of the Kanyakubjabhukti made by Naga¬ 
bhata-II was obstructed for some time through the incapacity 
of legal officer in the time of Maharaja Ramabhadra and was 
renewed by Bhoja-I. 75 Another grant also made by Vatsaraja 
in GurjarabhOmi renewed by Nagabhata-II had fallen into 
disuse as noticed by Bhoja. 76 These certainly suggest serious 
disturbances in the Pratlhara empire. Ramabhadra is credited 
with no victory in the Pratlhara inscription and ‘he had no 
desire for the world’. 77 Majumdar’s 78 reading between the lines 
of the Gwalior Prasasti is that Ramabhadra’s dominion was 
invaded by some enemy, who was most probably the Pala king 
Devapala. This Pala invasion may have caused the serious 
disturbances in the Pratlhara dominion. The success against 
the Gurjara king may be placed in c. 835. The claim of Deva¬ 
pala to have ‘scattered the conceit of the Gurjaras’ is not with¬ 
out basis. 

The Hunas whose pride was humbled by Devapala may be 
placed in central India and Devapala’s campaign in the Vindhyan 
region may have found them there. It is equally possible 
that the Huna mercenaries may have joined Pratlhara forces 
and with them were humbled by the Pala army. The reference 
to a Kalacuri-antaka of Rajagrhavishaya in the Nalanda metal 
image inscription of Devapala 79 may suggest that the parti¬ 
cular military chief may have won some fame in course of a 
campaign in the Deccan. Who were the Dravidas subdued by 
Devapala? They could be the Rashtrakutas as 80 generally South 
Indian powers are often referred to as Dravidas. But in the 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha 81 Govinda-III is said to have 
subjugated the Dravidas. So these cannot be equated with the 
Rashtrakutas. By the word Dravidas the Pandyas appear to 
have been meant. 81 ® Devapala is credited with ruling over the 
earth as far as the Adam’s Bridge. 82 There is no reason to 
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doubt his conquests of Pragjyotisha (Assam) and Utkala 
(Orissa). 83 Jayapala his cousin was the leader of the campaign 
against Pragjyotisha whose king accepted the overlordship of 
Devapala. The success over Utkala is referred to in the 
Bhagalpur and Badal copper plates of Narayanapala, 84 and 
appears to have been complete. Orissa may have been annexed 
to the central Pala dominion. Taranatha 85 also speaks of con¬ 
quest of O divisa by Devapala. The king of Orissa defeated by 
Devapala could be Sivakara-II. 80 

Thus under Devapala the Pala empire reached its zenith, and 
extended to Assam and Orissa, not touched by Dharmapala 
before. But towards the close of the reign Devapala may have 
come into conflict against Bhoja who had come to the Pratihara 
throne before 836-37 A.D. After his victories in the Himalayan 
region in the Punjab and Rajputana, Bhoja could challenge the 
formidable Pala empire. His alleged success against Devapala 
is hinted in the Gwalior Prasasti wherein it is stated that 
‘the Lakshml, the goddess of sovereignty who had been the 
consort of Dharma’s son (Devapala?) went to Bhoja’. 87 But 
the Badal pillar inscription 88 informs us that guided by the wise 
counsel of Kedaramisra, he (Devapala) brought low the arro¬ 
gance of the lord of the Gurjaras. R.C. Majumdar 89 thinks 
that this lord of the Gurjaras was Bhoja-I. Mihira-Bhoja’s 
claim of success against Devapala is very doubtful as between 
843 and 861, he was passing through difficult times and had 
suffered defeats by the Rashtrakutas and the Kalacuris. 890 Deva¬ 
pala ruled for about 40 years. He had friendly relations with 
Sailendra king Balaputradeva of Java on whose request he 
granted five villages for the monastery built by the Indonesian 
king in Nalanda. 896 Devapala’s numerous inscriptions, some 
dated, have been found in Nalanda and other places in Magadha 
showing his active interest in this area and his patronage of 
Nalanda and Yasovarmapuravihara. 89 c A gold coin of Devapala 
wearing Dhoti and sandals has been reported. Its weight is 180.5 
grains. 89 <7 

With the death of Devapala in cir. 860 A.D., the Pala empire 
began to show signs of disintegration. 
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Surapala and Vigrahapala 

The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala 90 mentions Vigraha¬ 
pala after Devapala. But the Badal pillar-inscription of the 
time of Narayanapala 91 himself has Surapala ruling after Deva¬ 
pala. Many scholars therefore are of the view that Vigraha¬ 
pala and Surapala are the names of the same person. R.D. 
Bannerji 92 held them to be identical because in the Badal pillar- 
inscription Surapala is the only name mentioned between 
Devapala and Narayanapala, and in the Bhagalpur copper 
plates of Narayanapala, Vigrahapala’s name is the only name 
mentioned between Devapala and Narayanapala. Moreover 
the Manhali grant of Madanapala which puts on record almost 
all Pala kings does not mention any Shrapala close to Nara¬ 
yanapala. Kielhorn 93 also admitted that Surapala and Vigraha¬ 
pala were identical. Paul, 94 H.C. Ray 95 and Majumdar 96 also 
endorse the view. 

But learned scholars do not appear to have gone into the 
depth of the problem. Vigrahapala-I is the nephew and not the 
son of Devapala. In the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
Dharmapala’s younger brother Vakapala Is mentioned and then 
Jayapala is referred to as born from him ( tasmatf ea which cer¬ 
tainly means that Jayapala was son of Vakapala and a first cousin 
of Devapala, who was purvaja or bhrata meaning elder brother 
or brother not necessarily uterine brother—an elder cousin could 
be also purvaja. Then in the inscription laudatory statements 
about Jayapala occur and then Vigrahapala is mentioned. 
A logical inference is that Vigrahapala was a son of Jayapala 
and not of Devapala. Relying on the Amgachi plate of Vigraha¬ 
pala III, Hoernle 97 held that Vigrahapala was the son of 
Devapala. But the inscription actually does not belong to 
Vigrahapala-I as Hoernle believed but to Vigrahapala-III. So 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala is much earlier than the 
Amgachi plate. It is true that in the Amgachi plate the 
laudatory verses about Jayapala are missing and immediately 
after Devapala, Vigrahapala is referred to as his son. It appears 
that the scribe forgot to incorporate the verse in praise of 
Jayapala—the verse that finds distinct place in the Bhagalpur 
plate which is the earliest of such records—and later scribes 
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of inscriptions blindly followed the mistake of omitting the 
laudatory verses referring to Jayapala. The Bhagalpur plate 
being earlier is more dependable, and Vigrahapala-I, therefore, 
should be taken to be the son of Jayapala and nephew of 
Devapala. It is significant that Vakapala and Jayapala are not 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, 
but they are mentioned in the inscriptions of Narayanapala. 
This does appear to confirm our contention that Vigrahapala-I 
was a son of Jayapala and grandson of Vakapala. It is true 
that Surapala-I is not mentioned in the Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala and in the inscriptions of his successors. But this 
does not mean that he did not rule or did not exist as distinct 
from Vigrahapala-I. In the seals of Narasimha Gupta, Kumara 
Gupta-III and Vishnugupta, Skanda Gupta is not mentioned, 
but he certainly ruled. Moreover we have no other example 
in the dynastic history of the Palas where one king has another 
quite different secondary name. Dharmapala’s second name 
was Vikramaslla, but Surapala and Vigrahapala can hardly be 
taken to be biruda of one or the other. Actually we have a 
Surapala as a king in the Pala dynasty later (Manhali copper 
plate of Madanapala—Corpus of Bengal Inscription, p. 213). 
Then the Bhagalpur plate shows distinct change in ruling 
dynasty. The line of Dharmapala and Devapala is snapped 
by intrusion of Vigrahapala-I son of Jayapala. This clear 
breach in the line presupposes family troubles that could lead 
to war of succession. Majumdar 078 does not ignore the possi¬ 
bility of an internal dispute regarding succession. This suspicion 
is strengthened by the internal evidence provided in the Badal 
pillar-inscription. 98 The inscription is mainly concerned with 
glorifying the achievements of the Brahmin ministerial family 
of Garga and mentions only the Pala kings who were their 
patrons. Probably Vigrahapala was not one such so his name 
is omitted in the Badal pillar inscription. Moreover while 
Garga, Darbhapani and Kedaramisra are made responsible for 
the achievements of Dharmapala, Devapala and Surapala, 
Guravamishra is satisfied ‘being held in high esteem by 
Narayanapala’. This is to be contrasted to the statements 
that Devapala waited on Darbhapani; and to Surapala, Kedara¬ 
misra was Brhaspati as to Indra. The suspicion is natural that 
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after SUrapala this ministerial family was in eclipse and there 
was partial reconciliation in the time of Narayanapala. 980 This 
fall in status was due to change in the line of the ruling dynasty. 
That Surapala and Vigrahapala were two different Pala kings 
is proved by the fact that we have inscriptions of Surapala-I 
found at Bihar. These inscriptions were at first assigned to 
£>Urapala-II (JASB IV (NS) pp. 107-108; R.C. p. 13), but now 
on palaeographic grounds have been attributed to SUrapala-I 
(PB. pp. 57-58). 986 If Vigrahapala and SUrapala were same person 
and Vigrahapala-I is mentioned in all the inscriptions of 
Narayan.apa.la and his successors, why were these inscriptions 
issued in the name of Surapala when it was not the real name 
of Vigrahapala-I? The fact is that SUrapala-I and Vigrahapala- 
I were two different kings and SUrapala-1 did not belong 
directly to Narayanapala’s line. Devapala was succeeded by 
Surapala-I." The Badal pillar inscription does not clearly 
state the relationship between Devapala and SUrapala. The 
dutaka of the Monghyr copper plate of Devapala was Yuvaraja 
Rajyapala. 100 From the Udayasundarlkatha 101 by Soddhala, we 
learn of one Narendra Yuvaraja in whose court poet Abhinanda 
lived. Ramacarita composed by poet Abhinanda refers to 
king ( nrpa ) Haravarsha also known as Yuvaraja. 102 He was a 
scion of the Pala dynasty ( Palanvaya , Palakulapradipa). Now 
Yuvaraja Haravarsha has been identified by some with Deva¬ 
pala 103 mainly on the ground that Haravarsha is referred to as 
Vikramasllanandanah or Vikramasxlajanma. Vikramaslla was a 
biruda of Dharmapala who is credited with the foundation of 
the Vikramaslla Vihara. In another verse in the Ramacarita, 
Haravarsha is referred to as Prthvipala. If it is a proper name 
then he cannot be Devapala also. It is possible that Yuvaraja 
Haravarsha after Dharmapala or Devapala carved out tem¬ 
porarily a kingdom for himself sometime in Bengal. Some 
identify him with Trilocanapala, son of Dharmapala and dutaka 
ofKhalimpur grant. 1030 

SUrapala may have been a son of Devapala or of Rajyapala, 
the dutaka of the Monghyr grant. 

Then we have to take into account Vigrahapala-I. His father 
and grandfather had played distinctive roles in the expansion 
of the Pala empire under Dharmapala and Devapala, In about 
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the same period the ministerial family of Garga, his son 
Darbhapani, and latter’s grandson Kedaramisra had rendered 
guidance and service to the Pala emperors, Dharmapala, Deva¬ 
pala and Surapala. Thus the two families—one of Vakapala and 
the other of Garga were rising in importance. There must 
have grown a sense of competition and rivalry between the two 
families over the control of the Pala imperial polity and 
administration. After Devapala, Vigrahapala-I, son of Jayapala 
naturally grew ambitious to aspire for the control of the king¬ 
dom nourished and enriched by his father and grandfather. On 
the other hand Kedaramisra supported Surapala to succeed 
to the imperial heritage. It is quite possible that in the Pala 
empire two princes—SUrapala and Vigrahapala-I proclaimed 
themselves sovereigns at the same time. Surapala-I appears to 
be in control of Magadha where his inscriptions from Bihar 
have been found. 1036 Vigrahapala-I made Ahga his centre of 
authority and Haravarsha could have been master of Vanga, 
soon after it was' under the Candras. Thus the Pala empire 
was fragmented into three parts—Ahga, Vanga and Magadha 
under different kings. The Nilgund and Sirur grants of Amogha- 
varsha-I dated in 866 A.D. 104 state that rulers of Ahga, Vanga 
and Magadha paid homage to him. Pala emperors Dharma¬ 
pala or Devapala were known as Vangapati or king of Gauda 
or of Magadha. But now the three units of Pala home pro¬ 
vinces appear to have been broken up into separate units and 
were thus no match to Amoghavarsha who some time before 
866 A.D., but after 860 A.D., the date of the Konnur ins¬ 
cription, in which no mention is made of Ahga, Vanga and 
Magadha, raided north-east India. So Amoghavarsha’s push 
into North India happened shortly after the death of Devapala. 
Vigrahapala-I and Surapala were contemporary Pala kings ruling 
over different parts of the empire. Surapala was definitely 
a weak king as no military exploits of his are referred to. Only 
his religious sacrifices are mentioned. 106 Inscriptions dated 
in his first years are only known. So he was possibly defeated 
by Amoghavarsha and thenoverthrown by Vigrahapala-I. 
Vigrahapala-I was probably the king of Ahga who sustained 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakutas under Amoghavarsha 
in cir. 865 A.D., and abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
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Narayanapaia. 1060 Dr. H.C. Ray’s 1056 suggestion that Vigraha- 
pala’s comparison to Ajatasatru suggests his peaceful disposition 
does not preclude his paying homage to the RashtrakUta king. 
Bimbisara’s son Ajatasatru was not a pacifist. 

Narayanapaia 

Vigrahapala-I was succeeded by his son Narayapapala in 
cir. 865 A.D. On the basis of the find spots of his inscriptions 
it is clear that he ruled over Anga, Magadha and Pupdravar- 
dhana. His Gaya temple inscription 100 is dated in the 7th year 
of his reign. Indian Museum stone inscription 107 is dated in 
the 9th year of his reign and was also found somewhere in 
old Patna district (including modern Nalanda district). The 
Bhagalpur copper-plate 108 is dated in the 17th year of his 
reign. The Badal pillar-inscription 109 belonging to his time 
was found at Badal in Dinajpur district of now Bangladesh, and 
though not dated, has to be placed in time not far removed from 
the Bhagalpur copper-plate. Bhatta Gurava is the dutaka of 
the Bhagalpur grant. He may be identified with Guravamisra 
of the Badal pillar inscription. While Guravamisra’s father and 
great-grandfather had played leading part in the time of 
Dharmapala and Devapala and Surapala, in the time of Vig- 
rahapala-I the family had no say, and in the time of Narayana¬ 
paia there appears to have been some reconciliation and 
Guravamisra was satisfied with having been held in high 
esteem by Narayaijapala. Later Narayanapaia made him a 
distinguished officer, as he was dutaka of the Bhagalpur grant. 
So the Badal pillar-inscription is slightly earlier in date than 
the Bhagalpur plate. 

However there is no record of Narayanapaia or any Pala 
king between the 18th and 54th year of Narayanapala’s reign. 
Probably during this long interval Pala fortunes sank low. The 
Gurjara-Pratlharas could not but take advantage of the lack 
of dynamism in the Pala dynasty after Devapala. Surapala, 
Vigrahapala and Narayanapaia are not credited with any 
military victory even in their own inscriptions. They appear 
to have been following a pacific policy, a policy of status quo, 
and had been mostly busy in religious activities—sacrifices or 
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building temples, monasteries or donating votive images. The 
Gurjara-Pratlhara king Bhoja-I renewed his efforts directed 
against the old enemy, the Palas. It appears that before 876 
A.D., Bhoja had so successfully reassured his position that 
he could resolve c to conquer the three worlds’. 1092 He won 
successes against the Rashtrakutas and against the Palas also 
appears to have won successes. Gunambhodideva, a chief of the 
Kalacuri family was a feudatory of Bhoja and appears to have 
taken part in military campaign against the king of Gauda, 110 
who must have been Narayanapala. Gunambhodideva 
claims to have Taken away sovereignty from the Gauda king’. 
The Guhilot chief Harsharaja may have accompanied Bhoja 
in his eastern campaign earlier, and later Guhila-II joined 
Bhoja 111 against the Gauda king who should be Narayanapala. 
The reference to Bhoja’s burning by his anger the formidable 
enemy'—the brhad-yahgas 112 may refer to the Pala king, 
Narayanapala. This defeat may be seen indirectly referred to 
in the Gwalior Prasasti of Bhoja 112 “ wherein it is said that 
Lakshml became his wife who belonged to another, probably 
meaning Pala king. Krshna-II the Rashtrakuta king also must 
have won some military victory over Narayanapala as he is said 
to be the preceptor charging the Gaudas with the vow of 
humility. 113 Narayanapala married his son Rajyapala to the 
daughter of Tunga, who is identified by some with Jagattunga, 
son of Krshna-II. 114 A portion of Radha was probably con¬ 
quered by the Sulki king Maharajadhiraja Ranasthambha. 115 
Malla-I of Velanadu 116 claims to have subjugated Vahgas, 
Magadhas and Gaudas. He may have accompanied Krshna-II 
as a military chief. Assam and Orissa had broken off the apron 
strings of the Pala empire. 1102 The political entity of the Pala 
kingdom was probably again split up in the wake of foreign 
invasions from the west, east and the south. A part of Magadha 
had certainly fallen in the hands of the Pratlharas. There is no 
doubt that Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala was the master of Magadha 
and Gauda in the early years of his reign. A part of the Pala 
dominion was conquered by Bhoja-I in his later years, and the 
conquest was completed by his son Mahendrapala in the first 
few years of his reign. An inscription on the image of ten in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu has been found in Ramgaya in the district 
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of Gaya. It is dated in the 8th year of the consecration of 
Mahendrapala. 117 The Gunariya inscription found in the same 
district is dated in the 9th year of his reign. 118 Two inscrip¬ 
tions dated in 2nd and 6th years have also been found in 
Bihar. 119 Two other inscriptions 120 found in Bihar are dated 
in the 4th year of his reign. An inscription of Mahendrapala’s 
time has been found in Itkhori 121 in Hazaribagh district of 
Bihar. Kitto 122 had read year c 19’ on an inscription found in 
Bihar. Numerous little stupas constructed in the reign of 
Mahendrapala have been found in Nalanda. 123 Thus there is 
no doubt that south Bihar (Magadha) was in possession of 
Mahendrapala from the 2nd to the 19th year of his reign. An 
inscription belonging to the 5th year of the reign of Mahendra¬ 
pala was found at Paharpur 124 in the Rajshahi district of 
North Bengal, now Bangladesh. Bengal must have been con¬ 
quered after subjugation of Magadha. Thus Magadha and 
North Bengal formed a part of the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire. 
The Palas appear to have been confined to western Bengal and 
northern part of the Gangetic delta. Mahendrapala retained 
his hold over the Pala dominion till the end of his reign, as his 
Dighba-Dubauli plate 125 found in the Saran district of North 
Bihar is dated in 898-99 A.D. Last known date of Mahendra¬ 
pala is 908 A.D. 126 

After Mahendrapala’s death troubles arose in the Pratlhara 
dynasty and this enabled Narayanapala to re-appear and re¬ 
establish his hold over Magadha and north Bengal. It is 
possible that Narayanapala was helped by his relatives—the 
Kalacuris, as his mother was the Kalacuri princess Lajjadevi. 
From the town of Bihar was discovered a votive image inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the 54th year of Narayanapala’s reign. 127 This 
must be after 908 A.D., the death of Mahendrapala, and the 
event may be placed near about 915 A.D. during the period 
of civil war between Bhoja-II and Mahipala and the Rashtra- 
kuta Indra-III’s invasion of the north in 916-17 A.D. Mahipala 
was restored on the throne by the Candella king Harshadeva 
or Yasovarman. Narayanapala’s reign may have come to 
an end in cir. 920 A.D. 
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Rajyapala 

Narayanapala was succeeded by his son Rajyapala. 128 He 
ruled for at least 32 years. 129 Inscriptions dated in his reign are 
found in Nalanda and Kurkihar. The Bargaon inscription 
is dated in the 24th year of his reign. 129 " He ruled over 
Magadha and built many temples. His rule over North 
Bengal is proved by the discovery of the Bhaturiya stone ins¬ 
cription found in a mosque at Bhaturiya. 1296 He married a 
Rashtrakuta princess BhagyadevI, daughter of Tunga who may 
be identified with a son of Krshna-II; or he could be Tunga 
Dharmavaloka of the stone inscription found at Gaya. 180 
Rajyapala’s reign may have come to an end in cir. 952 A.D. 
It is possible that East Bengal had slipped away from his hands 
as the Candras had established their power in East Bengal 
after the death of Narayanapala. 130 " 

Gopala-II 

Rajyapala was succeeded by his son Gopala-II. An ins¬ 
cription dated in the 1st year of his reign has been found at 
Mandhuk in Tipperah district. 1306 An inscription in the 6th 
year of his reign has been found at Jajlipara in North Bengal. 131 
It was issued from Batlsvara-asthana (Bhagalpur district). An 
inscription in the first year of the reign of Gopala-II has also 
been found at Nalanda and another stone-slab inscription of the 
time of Gopaladeva has been found at Bodh Gaya. This 
Gopala has been rightly identified with Gopala-II, 131 “ This 
Gopala ruled over whole of South Bihar including East Bihar 
as Batlsvara-asthana was under him. He must have lost 
Bengal only after the 6th year of his reign. It appears that a new 
dynasty having names ending in Tala’ conquered North Bengal. 
It is a Kamboja family. The Dinajpur pillar inscription 132 
makes the king of Gauda a scion of the Kamboja family 
Kambojanvyaja Gaudapati. The Irda copper plate of Naya- 
pala l32a issued from the capital Priyangu, mentions Nayapala 
with full imperial titles, and makes him a younger brother of 
Narayanapala and son of Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Rajyapala, a scion of the Kamboja family and 
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a devotee of the Buddha. Rajyapala’s queen’s name was 
Bhagyadevl. In spite of the fact that this dynasty has names 
of famous Pala kings, Narayaiiapala, Rajyapala, and Nayapala, 
there is no doubt that here we have an entirely new set of rulers 
belonging to a new dynasty, the Kambojas, who may have 
originally been related to the Tibetans. 1326 The identification of 
these rulers with well known Pala kings proposed by D.C. Sircar 
and J.C. Ghosh 133 cannot be accepted. The combined testimony 
of the Dinajpur inscription and the Irda copper plate shows 
that north Bengal and Vardhamanabhukti (West Bengal) and 
parts of Midnapore and Balasore districts (Dandabhukti) were 
under Kamboja Palas. The Candras were ruling over East Bengal 
as an independent power. Srlcandra the 4th Candra king claims 
to have fought the Gaudas and also restored Gopala to the 
throne. This Gopala is Gopala-II and the Gaudas here means 
the Kamboja Gaudas. 133 ® The claim of restoration of Gopala-II 
may be slightly exaggerated as we find the next Candra king 
Kalyanacandra also fighting the Gaudas (Kamboja Palas). So 
the Pala rule in the later years of the reign of Gopala-II or in 
the reign of his son Vigrahapala-II was confined to Anga and 
Magadha. North Bengal and Mithila were under attack from 
Yasovarman the Candella ruler. 134 He claims to be a sword 
to cut down the Gauda king, and his son Dhanga claims to 
have kept in prison the queens of Radha and Anga. The kings 
included probably the Kamboja Pala; Gopala-Il’s inscriptions 
have been found at Nalanda and Bodh Gaya. 135 From the 
colophon of the British Museum manuscript of Ashtasahasrika- 
Prajnaparamita 136 we learn that the manuscript was written in 
Vikramasiladeva-mahavihara in the 15th year of the reign of 
Gopala (II). This shows his rule over Anga (East Bihar). There 
is another palm-leaf manuscript of the Maitreya Vyakarana 
which refers to the reign of Gopaladeva. It is dated. Some 
read the date as 57, some 17, some as ll. 137 We may accept 
the reading 11. As his father ruled for 32 years and his grand¬ 
father for 54 years, Gopala’s reign could not have been long. 
So Gopala-II’s reign must have been over some time after 967 
A.D. after a reign of fifteen years or so. There is no doubt that 
Gopala-II was pressed from all sides by enemies—the Candellas 
and the Kamboja Palas. Srlcandra (who threw off the yoke of 
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Harikela and assumed imperial titles 1370 ) is said to have defeat¬ 
ed Prthvlpala and restored Gopala to his kingdom as is 
known from the Dacca plate of ICalyanacandra. 1376 Prthvi- 
pala could be either a rival of Gopala-II or a Kamboja 
ruler of Gauda or a king of Harikela. Thus Gopala sat on the 
Pala throne in Magadha very uneasily and his son Vigraha- 
pala-II had finally to lose the home kingdom of Gauda in view 
of the aggression of the Kamboja Palas. Help by Srlcandra 
was not conducive to any permanent gain and most probably 
during the later part of his reign or certainly in the first years 
of Vigrahapala’s reign Gauda was finally lost to the Kamboja 
Palas. 


Vigrahapala-II 

Gopala-II was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala-II in 
c. 9.67 A.D. Either in the time of his father or more probably 
in his own time, 'Northern, Western and South-western Bengal 
were lost to the Kamboja Paias. We have seen that the 
Kambojas began their assault on the paternal kingdom of the 
Palas in the time of Gopala-II, but Candra king Srlcandra had 
temporarily restored the kingdom to Gopala after defeating 
the Kamboja Pala ruler. Gopala-II or Vigrahapala-II had 
lost major part of his dominion to the Kamboja Palas. With 
his elephant troops Vigrahapala roamed in different parts of the 
country, but no specific military victory is attributed to him. 138 
He may have suffered defeats also at the hands of the 
Candelia king Dhahga who claims to have defeated kings of Ahga 
and Radha. 139 The king of Ahga must have been Gopala-II, and 
that of Radha was Narayanapala or Nayapala of the Kamboja 
dynasty. 140 The Kalacuri kiDg Lakshmanaraja also defeated 
a king of Vangala and his father Yuvaraja-I had amorous 
dealings with women of Gauda, Karnata and Lata. 1106 Thus 
in the time of Gopala-II and Vigrahapala-II, the Pala empire 
had practically disappeared and repeatedly humiliated by invad¬ 
ing armies of numerous powers. The Pala kingdom was 
confined to Magadha and probably Ahga. A Mss. of the 
Paacaraksha written in the 26th year of the reign of Paramesvara 
Paramabhattaraka Paramasaugata Maharajadhiraja Srlmad 
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Vigrahapaladeva is preserved in the British Museum, 141 Bendall 
had identified this Vigrahapala with Vigrahapala-II, but others 
have identified him with Vigrahapala-III. If Bendall’s view is 
accepted then in that case Vigrahapala ruled for at least 26 
years. Kurkihara images dated in 3rd and 19th regnal years 
of Vigrahapala 142 should be assigned to Vigrahapala-II, but 
more reasonably to Vigrahapala-III. As the Naulagarh inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the 24th year has been assigned to Vigrahapala-III, 
the Pancaraksha Mss. colophon should refer to Vigrahapala-III. 
Vigrahapala-II could not have long reign. He may be given 
a reign of about 13 years. The period from the end of the 
reign of Narayanapala and the accession of Mahlpala-1 was a 
very disturbed period in Bengal when the Kamboja Palas, the 
Palas and the Candras crossed swords and often claimed one 
after another sovereignty over northern or eastern Bengal. 
Situation changed with Mahlpala-I. Vigrahapala’s reign may 
have come to an end in cir. 980 A.D. 

Mahlpala-I 

Mahlpala-I son of Vigrahapala-II came to throne in cir. 980 
A.D. His first task was to recover the paternal dominion lost 
by Gopala-II and Vigrahapala-II. Paternal dominion need 
not only mean North Bengal. It could be as well East Bengal. 
Rather it should mean whole of Bengal 142 ® which was lost to 
the Palas when Mahlpala-I came to the throne. The Bangarh 
grant of Mahlpala 143 dated in the 9th year of his reign clearly 
shows that by that time North Bengal had come back under 
the Pala rule. It is stated in the inscription that Mahlpala 
recovered his paternal dominion from people who had forcibly 
occupied it and had no claims on it. Here the hint appears 
to be to the Kamboja (Pala) dynasty. Mahlpala did not only 
recover North Bengal (from the Kambojas) but also other 
parts of Bengal. The Baghaura image-inscription 144 shows that 
as early as in the 3rd year of his reign, Mahlpala was master 
of East Bengal including Samatata as the find spot of the 
inscription is in Comilla district of Bangladesh. A Vinayaka- 
image inscription dated in the 4th year of his reign 145 has been 
found at Narayanapura in the Tipperah district, Bangladesh. The 
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recovery of East Bengal (Vanga and Samatata) by Mahipala 
from his base in Magadha or Anga was not possible without 
mastery over Western Bengal, and therefore it is quite reason¬ 
able to hold that within three years of his accession to the 
Pala throne, Mahipala had with terrific speed worsted his 
enemies in Bengal and recovered the entire province in which 
lay his ancestral kingdom as well. That Varendrl or North 
Bengal was recovered quite early in his reign is proved by the 
discovery of the Belwa grant dated in the 5th year of his 
reign. 146 ® 

Mahipala was certainly master of Magadha from the very 
beginning; as a matter of fact Magadha had become the centre 
of Pala power after the death of Devapala. An image-inscrip¬ 
tion bearing the date 11 of the Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Paramabhattaraka Mahipala was found in Nalanda Maha- 
vihara. 146 According to another Nalanda inscription of the 
same year the temple of Nalanda was burnt but restored by 
Baladitya a native Of KausambI in the time of Mahipala. 147 A 
Nepal palm-leaf Mss. of the Ashtasahasrika-Prajnaparamita 148 
was copied in Nalanda in the 6th year of the reign of Para¬ 
mabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Paramasaugata 
Mahlpaladeva. A bronze image-inscription belonging to the 
31st year of his reign 149 has been found at Kurkihara, An 
inscription on a colossal image of Buddha at Titranwa 1490 
near Biharsharif belongs to his time. There is no doubt 
that Magadha was under Mahipala from the beginning to the 
end of his reign. 

Mahipala also ruled over North Bihar. Two identical 
Imapur image-inscriptions dated in the 48th year of the reign 
of Mahipala 150 have been found in Muzaffarpur district of 
North Bihar. On the basis of a colophon of a Mss. of the 
Ramayana in the Cambridge Library, Bendall 151 had suggested 
that Kalacuri king Gangeyadeva was ruling in Tlrabhukti 
(North Bihar) in 1019 A.D., and therefore Mahlpala-I must 
have conquered Tirhut from him. .However this view, while 
accepted by some, has been rejected by others. Majumdar 152 
takes the date Sam. 1076 in the Saka era and not in the Vikrama 
era as believed by Bendall. Mirashi 153 has tried to show that 
there is no ‘Gaudadhvaja’ in the colophon; it is Garudadhvaja. 
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The Kalacuri king Gangeyadeva had no biruda as Punyavaloka 
and that he was a devotee of Siva and not of Vishnu. So, this 
Gangeyadeva is not Gangeyadeva, the famous Kalacuri king. 
It is possible that Gangeyadeva of the colophon was a local 
Rashtrakuta dynasty whose inscription has been found at Bodh 
Gaya. 154 Thus it is not certain as to who was ruling over 
North Bihar before Mahlpala conquered it. But one thing is 
certain that by the 48th year of his reign he was master of 
North Bihar. That Mahlpala’s sovereignty extended in the 
west up to Kasi is believed on the evidexrce of the Sarnath 
inscription dated in Samvat 1083 (=1026 A.D,). 165 Mahlpala, 
the king of the Gauda is said to have directed Sthirapala and 
Vasantapala to construct in Kasi hundreds of monuments of 
his glory. It is true that construction or repair of monuments 
in sacred places like Kasi does not necessarily mean the swaj> 
of the king who got these constructed and repaired there. 
However there is no positive evidence to the contrary. In the 
political conditions of North India at that time when Mahmud 
of Ghazni was making repeated raids in North India, and 
the hostility of the Candellas towards the Pratlharas was at its 
peak, there must have prevailed a chaotic condition in which 
Mahlpala may have quietly extended his authority over Kasi. 

Mahlpala ruled for at least 48 years-. Taranatha gives 
him a reign of 52 years. His reign may have ended in cir. 
1035 A.D. His empire included whole of Bengal, Bihar and 
parts of eastern Uttarpradesh. Thus he had restored the Pala 
empire to its past glory, and may be regarded as the second 
founder of the Pala empire. In the time of Mahlpala occurred ■ 
the Cola invasion between 1021 and 1023 A.D., under the 
general of Rajendra Cola. 156 Mahlpala is said to have been 
defeated like other kings such as Ranasura of Dakshina Radha, 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti and Govindacandra of Vanga- 
ladesa. This may suggest that Dakshina Radha (part of 
Burdwan division), Dandabhukti (Midnapore) and Vangala 
(southern and a part of east Bengal) were independent and Mahl¬ 
pala’s sovereignty was effective in Northern Radha (North 
Bengal). The Cola invasion however was a mere raid and did 
not affect much the political map of north-east India. How¬ 
ever towards the close of his reign Mahlpala lost Benares 
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(KasI) to the Kalacuri king Gangeyadeva 1560 who was in pos¬ 
session of it in 1034 A.D. 

With the death of Mahfpala-I the glory of the Pala dynasty 
faded. Mahlpala against great odds had restored the Pala 
power to a respectable position and had emerged as one of the 
greatest kings of the time. He was so busy recovering lost 
dominion and consolidating his conquests that he did not take 
part in struggle against the Turkish invasions. It is really 
reniarkable that while the Buddhist sthavira Ratnakara of the 
Vikramasila Mahavihara was much concerned. at the Turushka 
(Mussalman) invasion of India, 157 Mahlpala was not. Probably 
his hands were full and he had realised the limits of his power, 
and dared not risk his newly won gains by involving himself 
in the violent conflicts west of KasI, caused by invasions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and the rivalry between the Candellas, 
the Pratlharas and the Kalacuris. 

Mahlpala-I is the last great Pala emperor, and with his death 
the unity of the Pala polity ended, and Magadha as we shall 
see was soon a prey to invasions from outside—the Gahada- 
valas from U.P. and the Senas from Bengal. The story of the 
disintegration belongs to the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER. IX 


MAGADHA IN CIR. 1038-1200 A.D. 
Nayapala 

Mahipala-I was succeeded by his son .Nayapala who had to 
face bad weather. The Kalacuris had been hammering against 
the Palas since the days of Gangeyadeva who appears to have 
snatched KasI before 1034 A.D., 1 presumably from Mahlpala-I 
who was master of Kail till 1026 A.D. Kalacuri records claim 
that Gangeya defeated the kings of Ahga and Gauda; 2 he must 
have been the Pala king Mahlpala-I or his son Nayapala. His 
son Kama continued the pressure against the Palas. The Tibetan 
sources add very valuable details to the vague statements in 
the Kalacuri records. According to the Life of Atisa, trans¬ 
lated by S.C. Das, Nayapala had offered Atisa the post of High 
Priest of Vilcramasila Mahavihara, and Atisa joined the post. 
At that time Magadha was invaded by king of Karnya of the 
west. Nayapala's army first suffered defeat and the invading 
army had advanced to the capital. But the king of Magadha 
triumphed at last, and the enemy sued for peace. In bringing 
about the end of hostilities between the two and getting a 
treaty entered into by parties, Atisa played an active part. He 
brought about a reconciliation between Nayapala and the king 
of Karnya. 3 From another Tibetan passage more details are 
available. We are informed that while Alisa was staying at 
the Vajrasana (Bodh Gaya) dispute arose between Nayapala, 
king of Magadha and the Tlrthake king of Karnya of the west. 
The latter made war upon Magadha; though the city did not 
fall, the enemy soldiers sacked some monasteries and killed a 
few monks. Atisa remained quiet. But when victory smiled 
on Nayapala and army of Karnya was being slain, Atisa took 
the king of Karnya into protection, and began his efforts for 
peace. Crossing the river many times which separated the two 
forces, he brought about ceasefire and then succeeded in persuad- 
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ing the parties to enter into treaty. All things captured by 
one were returned to the other. 4 The city sought to be captur¬ 
ed by the Kalacuri army could be Uddapdapura (Biharsharif), 
and when it failed to fall in the hands of the Kalacuris, the 
Buddhist monastery was sacked. 40 

It has been generally accepted that king of Karnya is Karjaa 
the Kalacuri king son of Gahgeyadeva. But there is some 
difficulty in reconciling the statements above with the life of 
Atlsa. According to one view Atlsa left India for Tibet in 

1040 A.D. (according to Das 1038 A.D.—JASB LX pp. 46 ff). 5 
But Karna succeeded Gahgeyadeva on the Kalacuri throne in 

1041 A.D. 6 Some take the death of Gahgeyadeva in 1039 A.D. 7 
Again Nayapala was a disciple of Atlsa and there is no reason 
why Atisa should have to endeavour much to bring about peace. 
His word should have been law for Nayapala. Moreover it is in¬ 
triguing that Atlsa would ignore the defeat of Nayapala and sack 
of monasteries but would bestir himself when the tide turned 
in favour of Nayapala and against Karna. Thus the story relat¬ 
ed in the Tibetan sources is certainly neither complete nor 
fully trustworthy. But there is certainly substratum of truth in 
it. Kalacuri invasion of Magadha was quite possible at that 
time. It is likely that Karna was leading 'the Kalacuri army 
during the last years of Gahgeyadeva in 1039-40 A.D., but then 
why the Tibetan texts always address Karna as king remains 
unexplained. R.C. Majumdar’s view that Atlsa left India in 

1042 A.D. 8 appears to solve the riddle. Where was the battle 
fought? Probably on the bank of the Campa river or the 
Ganga near Bhagalpur. Gahgeyadeva had already defeated 
king of Ahga, and his son Karria continued the attack. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bheraghat inscription of Alhanadevi, Karna subdued 
among many kings Vanga and Kalinga kings as well. 8 In the 
Karanbel inscription 10 of Jayasimhadeva Karna was waited 
upon by Coda, Kuhga, Huna, Gauda, Gurjara and Kira. The 
king of Gauda should be taken to be the Pala king Nayapala 
or his son Vigrahapala, while the king of Vahga must have 
belonged to the Candra dynasty of East Bengal. Nayapala 
controlled Gauda, Magadha and Ahga. He had appointed 
Atlsa as chief priest of Yikramasila situated in Ahga. That 
he ruled over Magadha is proved by the Tibetan sources- 
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which, call him king of Magadha. We have two inscriptions of 
the time of Nayapala found in Gaya. The Krshna-Dwarika 
temple inscription 11 records the erection of a temple of Vishnu 
by Visvaditya son of Sudraka and grandson of Paritosha. The 
inscription is dated in the 15th year of the reign of Nayapala. 
Another inscription is found inside the temple of Narasimha 
in the Vishnupad compound. It records the erection of a 
temple of Vishnu by Visvarupa grandson of Paritosha and son 
of Sudraka. 12 Visvarupa and Visvaditya are probably identical. 
It has been suggested that Sudraka may have rendered valuable 
help to Nayapala in his war against the Kalacuris and may 
have been rewarded with the control of Gaya. It is more 
probable that Sudraka was installed as protector of Gaya 
by Mahipala-I. A colophon of the manuscript of the 
Pancaraksha preserved in the Cambridge University mentions 
the 14th year of Nayapala’s reign. 13 

Nayapala certainly tolerated Brahmanism as in his reign two 
temples were erected in Gaya. An image of Pundesvar! was 
installed at Rajanna in East Bihar (Monghyr district) in the 
reign of Nayapala. 13 " 5 Nayapala was certainly a Buddhist. He 
patronised Vajrasana and Vikramasila and the great Buddhist 
scholars like Dlpankara, Jetari and Jnana Sri-Mitra. 

It has been suggested that foreign invasions from the west 
and the south must have shaken the Pala kingdom to its very 
foundation during the reign of Nayapala and his son and 
successor Vigrahapala-III. 14 The Gaya inscriptions of the 
time of Nayapala referred to above are believed to show the 
weakening of the hold of Nayapala in Magadha itself, at least in 
Gaya region. But a study of the inscriptions 16 shows that Sudraka 
the father of Visvaditya and Visvarupa is given the credit of 
protecting Gaya himself ( Pratipalita ). An inscription of the 
time of Vigrahapala-III also bestows grandiloquent praise to 
Sudraka. Sudraka should be placed in the time of Mahlpala-I. 
He and his son VisvarUpa may have helped Mahlpala-I in his 
wars in his later years against numerous enemies and so Mahl- 
pala may have approved his position as protector of the city. 
This is obvious from the Satlghat (Gaya) inscription 15 ® of 
Yakshapala from which we learn that Sudraka was formally 
honoured by the king of Gauda who invested him as king with 
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proper ceremony. This Gaudesvara should be more probably 
Mahlpala-I, rather than his son Nayapala. Vanga was already 
lost to the Candras, and Pala hold on Gauda was also tenuous, 
but Magadha remained the firm seat of the authority of the 
Palas, and Nayapala’s hold on it was not loosened. H.C. 
Ray 166 rightly remarks that in the Tibetan life of AtlSa Naya¬ 
pala is described as king of Magadha, and what is more 
important from this time onward all the Pala inscriptions are 
found in Magadha or Pundravardhanabhukti. Nayapala who 
ruled for at least 15 years was succeeded by his son Vigraha- 
pala-III in cir. 1050 A.D. 

Yigrahapala-III 

The Palas under Vigrahapala had to contend against many 
enemies and the Pala power and kingdom was in decline. Even 
in West Bengal, Vigrahapala was losing his hold as the Maha- 
mandalxka Isvaraghosha 16 issued a copper plate grant from 
Dhekkari in Burdwan district in the style of an independent 
king. The Candras and after them the Varmans ruled in 
South-East Bengal, and even in Tipperah district an independent 
kingdom of Pattikera was established. 17 The Kalacuri king 
Karna invaded the Pala kingdom and the ‘Lord of Gauda 
waited upon him’. This lord of Gauda was certainly Vigraha¬ 
pala. Kama’s pillar-inscription at Paikor proves that he 
advanced as far as the borders of Western Bengal. 18 From the 
Ramacarita we learn that Vigrahapala ultimately defeated 
Karna though did not uproot him. Karna married his 
daughter Yauvanasri to Vigrahapala. 19 The Calukyas under 
prince Vikramaditya-VI some time before 1068 had invaded 
Bengal and defeated kings of Gauda and Kamarupa. 20 The 
king of Gauda must have been Vigrahapala-III. Vikramaditya’s 
inscriptions in a general way refer to other military expeditions 
against Bengal under him and his predecessors. Vigrahapala-III 
must have suffered some of these raids. The Calukya invasions 
were a fact as we find that in the wake of the Calukya invading 
forces, Karnatas established ruling dynasties in Bengal and 
Bihar—the Senas, and the Varmans in Bengal, and Nanyadeva 
in Mithila. Jatavarman, the Varman king of East Bengal 
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claims to have extended his dominion over Anga. 200 This must 
have been at the cost of Vigrahapala-III. It is suggested 206 
that the Varmans took possession of the Pundravardhanabhukti 
after the 13th year of Vigrahapala-III. Jatavarman also claims 
to have defeated Divya 2 °c (Kaivarta chief). This must have 
happened in the time of Mahlpala-II. Mahasivagupta Yayati 
and Udyaotakeseri defeated kings of Gauda. 21 The kings may 
be identified with Nayapala and Vigrahapala. Even in Magadha 
his position was not very stable. We have already seen that 
in the Gaya district Sudraka had become a vassal ruler in 
the time of Mahlpala-I but his son Visvarupa is referred 
to as nrpa, king. Visvarupa’s son Yakshapala is narendra. He 
should be contemporary to Vigrahapala-III, and he does not 
even mention the name of the ruling Pala king in his inscription 
as was done in inscriptions of his father; instead the prayer 
that Yakshapala’s Kirttim (public works) should endure for 
long is expressed. 210 . Pala authority in the Gaya region was 
thus slowly weakening. 216 Mahamandalika Yakshapala is re¬ 
ferred to in the Nongarh inscription 21 !; dated in the first year 
of the reign of Madanapala (1144 A.D.). If he is identified 
with Yakshapala son of Visvaditya of the Gaya inscription then 
he must have lived for 100 years or so, and was a high feudatory 
of Madanapala. Yakshapala may have been overthrown by 
Devasena who is Pithlpati and a vassal of Madanapala in the 
14th year of his reign. 21 <f Vigrahapala-III’s Amgachi copper¬ 
plate inscription found at Amgachi in the Dinajpur district 22 
shows that Vigrahapala had inherited the paternal dominion 
recovered by his father Mahlpaia-I, and continued to hold it 
at least down to the 12th year of his reign. His rule over 
Magadha is proved by his inscriptions found at Gaya and 
Bihar. 28 An inscription on an image dated in the 13th year 
of Vigrahapala has been noticed. 280 His rule over North Bihar 
is proved by the Naulagarh and Bangaon inscriptions. The 
Gaya Akshayavata-temple inscription of Visvarupa is dated in 
5th year of Vigrahapala-III’s reign. 236 The inscription of 
Visvarupa’s son king Yakshapala 24 does not mention any date 
or the overlord. This . also must be placed in the time of 
Vigrahapala-III, and confirms our suspicion that in Gaya at 
least the Pala power was not very effective. The Buddha image 
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inscription found at Bihar (-sharif) 25 in the Nalanda district 
and dated in the 12th year shows that his authority over a part 
of Magadha was recognised till the 12th year of his reign. The 
Naulagarh inscription 26 found at Naulagarh in the Begusarai 
district of North Bihar probably belonging to Vigrahapala-III 
shows that he continued to rule over the region at least till 
the 24th year of his reign. The Belwa Copper Plate 27 is dated 
in the 11th year of his rule. An inscription found at Bangaon 28 
in the Saharsa district in North Bihar is dated in the 17th year 
of Vigrahapala-III and was issued from Kancanapura. It 
refers to grant of land in Hodraya Visaya of Tirabhukti. 
Vigrahapala is referred to as ‘Lord of Gauda’. Thus we find 
that on clear epigraphic evidence Vigrahapala-III was sovereign 
over Northern and Western Bengal and Bihar (both North and 
South Bihar) at least till the 24th year, but how far was his 
rule actually effective over the entire region cannot be deter¬ 
mined. Sircar’s suggestion 29 that the Pancaraksha Mss. copied 
in the 26th year of Vigrahapala’s reign may be better ascribed 
to the time of Vigrahapala-III, than to Vigrahapala-II, should 
be given more weight now. The Kurklhara image-inscription 
dated in the 3rd and 19th years, and the terracotta plaque dated 
in the 8th year may also now be ascribed to Vigraha- 
pala-III. 29 “ 

There is no doubt that East Bengal, Southern Bengal and 
even West Bengal had passed out of the hands of the Palas, 
whose authority over Varendri (North Bengal) and a part of 
Magadha was also weakening. Vigrahapala’s reign may have 
come to an end in cir. 1076 A.D. 

Ramapala 

Vigrahapala had three sons—Mahlpala-II, Surapala-II and 
Ramapala. Mahipala succeeded to the throne, and on suspicion 
that his younger brothers were at the root of conspiracy and 
rebellion against him, imprisoned his brothers. But this did 
not give him peace. The Kaivartas under Dlvya (Divvoka) 
had risen in revolt, and Mahipala was defeated ahd killed, 
and Varendri passed into the hands of the Kaivartas. The 
loss of Varendri and its recovery by Ramapala is told in the 
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Ramacarita by Sandhyakaranandl. 80 After the death of Mahl- 
pala-II, Surapala and Ramapala were released from the prison, 
and probably took shelter under Hemantasena. 3011 Surapala-II 
appears to have been acknowledged as a Pala king, and he is 
mentioned in the Manhali grants of Madanapala as his sahodara 
and narapati. Surapala’s reign was short and he is not mentioned 
as king in the Ramacarita. Surapala was either overthrown or 
followed in natural course by his younger brother Ramapala. 

While the Pala ruling family was passing through a grave 
crisis and had lost a part of their paternal kingdom to the 
erstwhile subordinate Kaivarta chief Dlvya, the land of Magadha 
also was experiencing political changes of much significance. 
As a matter of fact after Vigrahapala-III, there are few indica¬ 
tions available of the Pala authority continuing in the western 
Magadha. One Devarakshita of the Cikkora family ( a local 
tribal family) was the Lord of Pith! and was called Magadha- 
natha. Pie succeeded his father Vallabharaja as king of Plthl. 
Pith! certainly indicated Magadha or a large part of it which 
included Bodh-Gaya. In Anga Mahana or Mathana the Rashtra- 
kuta, was a vassal king and maternal uncle of Ramapala; and 
he was his best supporter. Mahana may have been loyal to 
Ramapala but there can be no doubt that for all practical pur¬ 
poses Ahga was not in direct control of Ramapala. Mathana- 
deva may have established his de facto rule either during the 
later years of Vigrahapala-III, who had married the sister of 
Mathanadeva, or during the time of Mahlpala-II when 
Kaivartas revolted against the latter. At about the same time 
Devarakshita of the Cikkora family descendant of Vallabharaja 
had succeeded as lord of Plthl (Magadha). It is possible that 
Ramapala sought the help of Mathanadeva against Devarakshita. 
The Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi informs us that 
Mathanadeva defeated Devarakshita lord of Pith! and main¬ 
tained the glory of Ramapala. 31 The Ramacarita also informs 
us that Mathanadeva riding on his elephant Vindhyamanikya 
defeated Pithlpati Devarakshita. 31 ® This victory of the high 
feudatory Mathanadeva over Devarakshita may have brought 
Pithlpati effectively under the umbrella of Ramapala. 
Mathanadeva made Devarakshita his staunch ally and also of 
Ramapala by marrying his daughter SahkaradevI to Deva- 
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rakshita. It was thus an attempt to rope in Devarakshita to 
Ramapala-Mathanadeva camp. It is equally possible that the 
eastward advance of the Gahadavalas from Kanauj had contri- 
ubted to Devarakshita-Mathanadeva ending their rivalry and 
becoming friends in view of common danger. Devarakshita 
was followed by Bhlmayasas as lord of PithI (Magadha). He 
is one of the principal feudatories who helped Ramapala against 
the Kaivarta chief Bhlma. Bhlmayasas is placed at the 
top of the feudatories of Ramapala. Bhlmayasas may or may 
not have been a son of Devarakshita. Bhlmayasas claims to 
have defeated the king of .Kanauj. 32 Candradeva who had 
conquered Varanasi and later Kanauj is the first independent 
Gahadavala king, His inscriptions dated V.S. 1150 and 1156 
refer to his campaigns in the east, 33 but he did not gain success. 
Bhlmayasas may have defeated Candradeva 330 some time before 
1093 A.D. It has been suggested that Candradeva later came 
into conflict with Vijayasena 336 before 1099 A.D. So the Gaha¬ 
davala push did not abate. 

Ramapala was in the danger of losing even that part of 
VarendrI which was left to him. Dlvya’s nephew Bhlma was 
an able king who restored peace and tranquility. 84 Ramapala 
began to organise a confederacy of kings and vassal chiefs to 
recover VarendrI from the Kaivartas. 

The Ramacarita gives a detailed account of the wandering 
of Ramapala in search of faithful support among his vassals 
( Samantacakra) and allies in view of fresh threat from 
Bhlma. After personal efforts and offer of land and wealth, 
Ramapala succeeded in bringing to his side a number of power¬ 
ful chiefs who possessed well equipped forces. 36 The chiefs 
mentioned are 36 :— 

(1) Bhlmayasas, king of PithI and Lord of Magadha. 

(la) Viraguna, king of Kotavatl in the south (in Orissa). 

(2) layasimha, king of Dandabhukti (Midnapur and Balasore 
districts). 

(31 Vikramaraja, king of Devagrama (in West Bengal). 

(4) LakshmlsUra, Lord of Apara-Mandara, and head of 
group of feudal chiefs of the forest. 

(5) Surapala, ruler of Kujavatl. 
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(6) Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailakampa (in Manbhum dist¬ 
rict) . 

(7) Bhaskara, king of Ucchhala (in Birbhum district). 

(8) Pratapasimha, king of Dhekkariya (Burdwan district). 

(9) Narasimharjuna, king of Kajangalamandala. 

(10) Candarjuna of Sankatagrama. 

(11) Vijayaraja of Nidravali (in West Bengal). 

(12) Dvorapavardhana, ruler of KasusambI (in Pundravar- 
dhanabhukti round about Kkandala in North Bengal or 
Kusumba in Rajshahi district). 

(13) Soma of Panduvana. 

The identification of the kings and the localities over which 
they ruled is not certain in some cases, but all the chiefs are 
to be located in West Bengal, South Bihar including Santhal 
Pargana and Chota Nagpur. No. 5, Surapala was ruling over 
the Santhal Pargana as Kujavati is 14 miles north of Naya- 
dumka. No. 4, Lakshmlsura of Aparamandara may be placed 
in Hoogly district, but if Mandara is the famous Mandara 
Hill, then N. Das Gupta’s 87 suggestion is reasonable that it 
comprised the modern districts of Deoghar, Baidyanath etc. and 
the adjacent Sylvan tract of land lying on the other side of the 
Mandara. Rudrasikhara ruler of Tailakampa is placed in the 
Manbhum district and Pratapasimha of Dhekkariya in Burdwan 
district. No. 9, Narasimharjuna of Kajangalamandala is to be 
placed in south-east Bihar near Rajmahal region. Thus East 
Bihar was divided under many chiefs who were only to be 
begged for support by Ramapala, the descendant of great 
Dharmapala and Devapala. It is significant that none of-the 
feudatory allies in the list belongs to South and East Bengal, 
which had been lost to the Varmans followed by the Candras 
who were ruling here since long before the Kaivarta rebel¬ 
lion. S7a At the head of the confederacy was Bhlmayasas, the 
lord of PIthi and lord of Magadha. He appears to have 
succeeded Devarakshita who was also called lord of PIthi. 
Devarakshita we have seen was defeated by Mathanadeva king 
of Ahga, and as a consequence of which Mathanadeva may 
have temporarily assumed the title of ‘king of Magadha’. The 
identification of PIthi has been a subject of much controversy. 
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Banerji was of the view that Pltha or Pxthi was most probably 
on the western or northern boundary of Magadha and is 
perhaps represented by the trans-Son districts or Tirhut in the 
modern days. 38 However the Janibigha 89 and Bodh-Gaya 
inscriptions 40 clearly show that Plthl included Gaya region and 
this was a part of Magadha. It may have included a part of 
Monghyr district as well as may be inferred from the inscrip¬ 
tion found at Arma in the Monghyr district wherein Devasena 
is called Pithlpati and was apparently a vassal of Madanapala 
in his 14th regnal year. 41 Thus there is little doubt that Deva- 
rakshita had supplanted the family of Paritosha as the lord of 
Gaya region, and we do not find any inscription of his family 
after Yakshapala. Bhimayasas succeeded Devarakshita. 
Bhlmayasas was powerful enough to head the confederacy of 
Ramapala’s allies. Ramapala’s maternal uncle Mathanadeva 
with his two sons and one nephew Sivarajadeva rendered great 
service to Ramapala. The battle against Bhima was severe 
but ultimately Bhxma was taken prisoner. His friend Hari 
offered resistance for some time but was finally won over. Rama¬ 
pala was now master of the whole kingdom. Bhima and his 
family members were executed. 

Ramapala proceeded to consolidate his conquests and win 
fresh territories. Varendrx was now completely under him. 
He made or founded Ramavatl as his capital. He was pro¬ 
pitiated by the Varman king, a prince of the line of Bhoja- 
varman ruling in East Bengal. Harivarman or his son might 
have sought the protection of Ramapala against Vijaya 
(Vijayasena) 418 who was at that time a feudatory chief of 
Nidravali in West Bengal and had helped Ramapala against 
Bhima. Ramapala also conquered Kamarupa and invaded 
Orissa and extended his conquests up to Kalinga and checked 
the growing power of Eastern Gangas. 42 

While Ramapala was winning successes in the east and 
south-east, he lost Mithila (North Bihar) to Nayadeva, who 
certainly was master of the region by 1097 A.D., and must 
have won it at the cost of Ramapala, He had also to contend 
against the Gakadavalas. We have already seen that the 
Gahadavalas’ rise to power in KasI and Kanauj region was a 
source of danger to the Pala dominion in the west. Candra- 
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deva, the first important and independent Gahadavala king 
had led a campaign to the east but was defeated by Bhl m a- 
yasas, the king of Magadha and lord of Pfthl. Ramapala at 
that time was lying too low to undertake action against the 
Gahadavalas personally. It appears that the Gahadavalas 
under Madanacandra(pala) had already occupied western 
Bihar bordering Varanasi district as can be inferred from Sil- 
sila inscription of Nayaka Angasimha found 10 miles south of 
Bhabua and dated in V.S. 1162 (=1106 A.D,). 42 ® This appears 
to corroborate the account in the Rahau Grants 42 ® (1109 A.D.) 
that in the time of Madanapala his son Maharajaputra Govinda- 
candra achieved victories over Gauda’s elephant forces. 
The Gauda king was certainly Ramapala. It may be after this 
that Mathanadeva married his daughter’s daughter KumaradevI 
to Govindacandra. As the Ramacarita is silent over any 
victory over the Gahadavalas, prince Govindacandra’s victory 
may be accepted as -a fact. Most probably the Gahadavalas had 
taken the offensive, and this caused confusion in . west Bihar 
(Bhojpur and Rohtas districts). Even in the centre of Magadha 
in the forested tract of the Nawadah district one Mana ruling 
family had established itself towards the end of the 11th or 
beginning of the 12th century. The Govindpur stone inscrip¬ 
tion 1 dated Saka 1059 (=1137-38 A.D.) 48 ® introduces to us 
king Varriamana lord of Magadha, and his son Rudramana 
whose minister Gangadhara built a tank for the merits of his 
parents. While there is no other evidence about this Mana 
dynasty ruling in this part of Magadha, it is tempting to trace 
their descent from the three Mana brothers Udayamana, 
Sridharamana and Aritamana who had come to Adisimha Lord 
of Magadha and were granted three villages by him. 436 The 
Mana ruling dynasty might have risen to power under Varna- 
mana in the last years of Ramapala and became master of 
Magadha. The Gaudesvara could be Ramapala or his son 
Kumarapala or grandson Gopala-III. The dynasty appears to 
have been uprooted by Madanapala or Govindapala as no secces- 
sor of Rudramana is known. This Mana dynasty might have 
succeeded Bhimayasas (whose successor is not known) as king 
of Magadha which certainly included Nawadah region. Magadha 
and Anga had become by the time of the end of Vigrahapala- 
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Ill’s or beginning of Ramapala’s reign practically autonomous 
kingdoms ruled by kings who accepted Pala overlordship 
nominally perhaps. 

Ramapala’s earliest inscription is from Tetrawan (in Bihar 
subdivision) dated in the 2nd year of his reign/ 4 a Ms. of 
Ashtasahasrika Prajnaparamita was copied at Nalanda in the 
4th year of Maharajadhiraja Ramapala, 440 and another manu¬ 
script of Ashtasahasrika Praj&aparamita was copied in 
Nalanda in the 15th year of the Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Paramabhattaraka Paramasaugata Srimad Ramapaladeva. 45 
Another inscription found at Candimau in the Bihar subdivision 
is dated in the 42nd year of the Maharajadhiraja Srimad Rama¬ 
pala. Thus it is dearth at from the beginning to the end of 
his reign Ramapala was recognised overlord of Magadha, and 
Devarakshita and Bhxmayasas lords of Plthl and Magadha 
were his vassals. Varnamana and Rudramana who may have 
followed Bhlmayasas also were his vassals. We have seen that 
Anga was under Mathanadeva uncle of Ramapala and his 
staunchest supporter and vassal (Mahamandalika). When Rama¬ 
pala was camping at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) which was in Anga 
and in his maternal uncle’s fief, he heard of Mathanadeva’s 
death, he felt forlorn and so committed religious suicide by 
drowning in the Ganges. 46 Ramapala ruled for at least 42 years 
the date of Chandi inscription. 460 Taranatha says that he 
reigned for 46 years. 47 According to a colophon of a manu¬ 
script he ruled for at least 53 years. His inscriptions dated in 
the 14th, 26th, 37th have been found in Monghyr district in 
Bihar. 470 All this clearly shows that he continued to be re¬ 
cognised as ‘Lord’ in South Bihar throughout his reign. His 
reign may have come to an end in cir. 1132 A.D. 476 allowing 
two to three years for Mahlpala-II and S.urapala-II. 

Kumarapala 

Ramapala had three sons, Kumarapala, Madanapala and 
Rajyapala. Kumarapala succeeded his father Ramapala. 
Ramapala’s son Rajyapala appears to have predeceased him. 
There were not only internal troubles but also external pressure 
against the Pala kingdom. We have seen that the Gahadavala 
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king Govindacandra had defeated Ramapala. It appears that 
Mathanadeva the best well-wisher and uncle of Ramapala had 
tried to bring about peace between Govindacandra and the 
Palas, and his daughter’s daughter KumaradevI was married to 
Govindacandra.‘ i7 c This must have happened during the last 
years of the reign of Ramapala. But this marriage alliance 
won no respite for the Palas from the Gahadavalas. Govinda- 
candra’s Pali plates show his advance in the Gorakhpur 
district; village Pali may be Palee on the north bank of the 
Gharghara in the Gorakhpur district or Pali in the Patna dis¬ 
trict. The Maner grant dated in V.S. 1183 (= 1124-5 A.D.) 49 
clearly shows that Govindacandra had conquered western 
Patna district (in the time of Ramapala), and his Lar plates 
show that Mudgagiri (Monghyr) from where the grant was 
issued was under him by 1146 A.D. 50 It is clear that Govinda¬ 
candra won his successes in South Bihar during the last years 
of the reign of Ramapala and in the di ffi cult years of the 
weak rule of Kumarapala and Gopala-Ill or Madanapala who 
came to throne in 1144 A.D. 

From the east the Senas were advancing westwards nibbling 
at the Pala kingdom. Some have suggested that Vijayaraja 
of Nidravali who was a feudal ally of Ramapala in his wars 
against Bhlma was Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty. But there 
is no doubt that Kumarapala had to fight the Varman king of 
East Bengal and Bhojavarman was an independent king ruling 
in East Bengal. 502 The Senas also appear to have made them¬ 
selves master of South Bengal and Kumarapala’s minister 
Vaidyadeva’s naval victory in South Bengal must have been 
against Anantavarman Codaganga or later Calukyas leading 
to the rise of the power of the Senas. 51 Kamarupa which 
had been conquered by Ramapala rebelled under Timgyadeva, 
but the rebellion was crushed by Vaidyadeva, the minister of 
Kumarapala. Vaidyadeva later soon made himself an indepen¬ 
dent king of Kamarupa. 510 Thus Kamarupa was lost to the 
Pala empire. So East and South Bengal and Kamarupa were 
lost to the Palas. The Codaganga king Anantavarman invaded 
South Bengal and reached as far as Midnapur sometime 
before 1135 A.D.; 52 and in the West, North and South 
Bengal, the Palas had to wage a life and death struggle 
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against the Senas. A regnal period of 4 years 520 may be assign¬ 
ed to Kumarapala. 


Gopala-III 

While no inscription of Kumarapala has been found, and 
he has been dismissed in only one line in the Ramacarita, his 
son and successor Gopala-III appears to have reigned for a 
few years. His inscriptions at Rajibpur 58 (?) and Nimdighi 54 
have been found. The first is dated in the 14th year of 
Gopala’s reign. According to us it may belong to Gopala-II. 
The Nimdighi inscription refers to a number of kings who lost 
their lives with their master Gopala-III who may have been 
overawed by Vijayasena who claims to have humbled a king 
of Gauda (Gaudendra). The Gauda king could be Gopala-III 
or Madanapala. There is no reason to support that Gopala-III 
was killed while an infant by Madanapala. 55 His reign must 
have been short as his uncle Madanapala was on the throne 
in 1144 A.D. 


Madanapala 

Madanapala succeeded his nephew Gopala-III. From the 
Valgudar jinscription dated in the 18th year and in Saka 1083 56 
(=4th May 1161) it is clear that he came to the throne in 
1144 A.D. Madanapala was certainly ruling over a part of 
Magadha from the beginning of his reign. An inscription dated 
in V.S. 1201 (=4th Nov. I144A.D.) 560 so falling in the first 
year of his reign has been found at Nongarh in Monghyr district. 
To the 3rd year of his reign belongs the Bihar Hill inscription. 57 
The Jayanagar inscription 570 also found at Jayanagar near 
Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district is dated in the 14th, not 
19th year, of Madanapala’s reign. The Manhali copper plate 
inscription 576 dated in the 8th year of his reign proves his rule 
over North Bengal at least up to the 8th year of his reign. 
Therefore, Madanapala ruled over south and east Bihar, and 
North Bengal. He must have recovered Monghyr district from 
the Gahadavalas before 1157 A.D. as the Jayanagar and 
Arma 57 c inscriptions prove. It appears that he received valu- 
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ed support in his war against the Gahadavalas from Candra- 
deva, the lord of Anga and grandson of Mahana, maternal 
uncle of Ramapala. 57 <f Candradeva was a high feudatory 
( mandaladhipati ) and had made all arrangements for the corona¬ 
tion of Madanapala 57 e (IHQ V pp. 35 ff) and was as helpful to 
Madanapala as his grandfather Mahana was to Ramapala. 
Candra appears to have brought about, after the war, an 
alliance between Madanapala and ‘a king of goody character’, 
who could be Govindacandra or Yijayacandra, who may have 
agreed to give up his conquered territories in east Bihar 
(Monghyr) and could have been allowed to retain his gains in 
West Patna district. It is not necessary to believe that Madana¬ 
pala recovered the western Patna district (Maner region) before 
the 3rd year of his reign on the basis of Bihar Hill ins¬ 
cription, as Roma Niyogi would think. 58 This would entail 
change of Maner region twice between Madanapala and 
Govindacandra. It was quite possible in the hectic politics 
of those days for two different powers holding parts of the 
same district. Maner continued to be under the Gahadavalas 
in the time of Jayacandra as is known from the Banaras College 
Inscription dated in V.S. 1232 (=1175 A.D.). It was only after 
the death of Govindacandra, in 1155 A.D., that Madanapala 
could have conquered Monghyr region not long before his 14th 
year of the reign i.e. before 1157 A.D. Madanapala’s last known 
date is Saka 1083 (1161-2 A.D,) known from Valgudar inscrip¬ 
tion found in the Monghyr district. So Madanapala ruled 
for at least 18 years. It appears that soon after his 8th year 
(1152-53 A.D.) Madanapala lost Bengal to Vijayasena. 69 In 
Magadha also one Govindapala became king in 1158-59. 60 It 
appears that he overthrew Madanapala in Bihar, in Gaya 
region, when Madanapala was being mauled by the Senas in 
Bengal. Vijayasena had supplanted the Varmans in East 
Bengal. 

Several Buddhist manuscripts were copied during Govinda- 
pala’s reign. One of them is dated in the 4th year of his 
victorious reign. All other colophons of manuscripts are 
dated in ‘gatarajya’ or ‘vinashtarajya’. The date of accession 
of Govindapala is controversial. A manuscript of the Ashta- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita was copied in Nalanda in the 4th 
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year of the victorious reign of Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka 
Paramasaugata Maharajadhiraja Sri Govindapaladeva. 61 Then 
we have Gadadhar Temple inscription in the compound of 
Vishpupad temple and it is dated in V.S, 1232 and the 14th 
year of the ‘gatarajye’ of Govindapala. 61 ® This should 
ordinarily mean that V.S. 1232 (=1176-77 A.D.) was the 
14th year after the reign of Govindapala. 616 The ‘gatarajye’ 
or ‘atltarajye’ or ‘vinashtarajye’ would suggest a reckoning not 
from the accession but from the year of the end of the reign. 
In that case it would mean then by 1176-77 A.D., 14 years had 
elapsed since the end of the reign of Govindapala, which in 
other words would mean that Govindapala’s reign was over 
by 1162-63 A.D. As he ruled at least for four years, he must 
have come to the throne by 1158-9 as latest. 62 But it is suggest¬ 
ed 63 that the phrase ‘gatarajye’, ‘atltarajye’ or ‘vinashtarajye’ 
meant that while the reckoning was from his year of 
accession, by that time his reign was over. If this inter¬ 
pretation is accepted, then V.S. 1232 is the 14th year counted 
from his accession, though his reign was over by that time. 
This, would mean that he came to the throne in 1162-63 A.D. 
In such a case Govindapala would immediately follow Madana- 
pala. The view of R.D. Banerji, 64 that the ‘gatarajya’ means 
that Govindapala was alive but that part of country had ceased 
to be under him does not carry sense. Where was Govindapala 
ruling after losing Magadha? A Cambridge Mss. of Pancakara 
was copied in the 38th year of the ‘Vinashtarajye’ of Parames¬ 
vara Govindapala. Another manuscript of Ashtasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita was copied in the ‘atltasamvat 18 of Govinda¬ 
pala’. Other manuscripts refer to simply 24, 37, 39 year of 
Govindapala. Another in 38th year of Gaudesvara Govinda¬ 
pala was found in Nepal (JASB LXII p. '253). In our opinion 
all these are to be reckoned in the ‘gatarajye’ of Govindapala. 
The use of the word ‘gata’ and particularly ‘vinashta’ for 
Govindapala’s reign suggests that he was overthrown by force 
(by some enemy). And it is not difficult to identify the enemy. 
They were the Gahadavalas. 

Thus the Pala kingdom was literally squeezed between the 
Senas from the east and the Gahadavalas from the west, and 
it breathed its last. The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena 64 ® 
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refers to his victory over Nanya, Vira, Raghava, Vardhana, and 
the kings of Gauda, KamarUpa and Kalinga. Nanya was 
certainly Nanyadeva who founded the independent Karpata 
dynasty in Mithila, and the king of Gauda should be Madana¬ 
pala. The Ramacarita Mi> refers to a terrible battle on the 
Kalindl (in the Maldah district), near the capital of Madana¬ 
pala, who is said to have driven back the forces of the enemy 
who had killed many of his soldiers. This certainly refers to 
Vijayasena’s invasion of Gauda in the time of Madanapala, 
and the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena appears to confirm 
it by saying that Vijayasena defeated the king of Gauda who 
fled before him. The king of Gauda was certainly Madana¬ 
pala who left Gauda in the face of Vijayasena’s aggression. 
Gauda was thus lost to the Palas. Mithila was already lost in the 
time of Ramapala before 1097 A.D. On the doubtful reading of 
the phrase Gaudadhvaja and of interpretation of the date 1076 
in a colophon of a Ramayapa Mss. Majumdar thinks that 
Nanyadeva’s son Gangadeva defeated king of Gauda who must 
be Madanapala. 64 c Thus by the time of the Deopara inscription 
found in the Rajshahi district, a portion of Gauda was already 
in possession of Vijayasena. The Barrackpur Grants 64 *? also 
prove Vijayasena’s control over Pundravardhanabhukti. Thus 
large part of the north Bengal if not whole of it was lost. It 
may be that though Madanapala lost almost whole of Bengal 
and Govindapala had no control over any part of it, the Pala 
king continued the fiction to be called lord of Gauda, and 
Govindapala is called Gaudesvara. It is also significant that 
Lakshamanasena in inscriptions of his later years only is called 
Uaudesvara , while Vijayasena and Vallalasena in their own offi¬ 
cial records are not addressed as such, though in some literary 
manuscripts of his, Vallalasena is referred to as lord of Gauda. 
Of course in inscriptions of his grandson both Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena are mentioned as Lord of Gauda. 65 The conclusion 
appears to be that there remained some remnant of opposition 
to Sena rule in Gauda, and the Palas from Bihar as base could 
have continued encouraging resistance to the Sena rule in 
Gauda. 

Attention may be drawn to verse 22 of the Deopara ins¬ 
cription which refers to Vijayasena’s fleet in its play of conquest 
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of the dominions in the west ( Pascatyacakra ) advanced along 
the course of the Ganges. Majumdar rightly suggests that 
Vijayasena’s victorious fleet sailed westward beyond Rajmahal. 66 
Majumdar further suggests that the naval expedition probably 
as an auxiliary to a land force must have been against a ruling 
power in Bihar, though it is uncertain whether he was Nanya- 
deva, Gahadavala king Govindacandra or the Pala king 
Madanapala. 67 Now Nanyadeva is out of question as his rule 
never extended to south-east Bihar (Rajmahal-Colong region). 
Govindacandra also was never in control of the region. Madana¬ 
pala the Pala king of Gauda who was earlier defeated and ex¬ 
pelled from large part of Gauda by Vijayasena may have made 
east Bihar his base and Vijayasena may have pursued him. 
On this question an unexpected fresh light is thrown by a votive- 
stone-inscription discovered by the Patna University in course 
of excavations at Antichak (the supposed site of Vikramasila 
University). The inscription is in 30 lines but is damaged at 
vital parts. It appears to refer to Campa (city), located in the 
neighbourhood of the Bhagalpur town. It refers to four genera¬ 
tions of kings—K'esara, Hamsana, Sahura and Masanikesa. The 
palaeography of the inscription places it not much later than 
the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena. The names of kings 
appear to be outlandish, and ‘may refer to some indigenous 
tribal people. The area Kahalgaon-Deogarh has still a sizable 
Adivasi population, and is hilly and forested. It appears that in 
the disturbed conditions following the death of Nayapala, the 
region near Kahalgaon (Antichak is about 8 miles from Kahal- 
gaon) became practically independent under Kesara. He is 
referred to as Rajadhiraja Paramesvara-Divyamurti and Saka- 
labhumapatipradlpah. His son was Hamsana whose son was 
Sahura. No specific activities are mentioned about Kesara 
and Hamsana. Neither of them appears to have joined the 
confederacy organised by Ramapala. About Sahura specific in¬ 
formations were available, though due to damage of the inscrip¬ 
tion at vital parts they cannot be made out with certainty. It 
is said that he was personally received by the king of Gauda 
{Gauda naresvara). Then it appears to state that general 
Sonadama of the king of Vanga ( Vangesvara ) led a large army 
consisting of chariots iyimana') and hundreds of boats, to 
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subdue Sahura. 68 The battle was fought on the bank of the 
Ganga, probably at the present site of Antichak which lies on 
the old bank of the Ganga, and is on the road to Kahalgaon, 
Rajmakal on one side and Patharghata (or Vatesvarasthana) 
on the other. In this battle Sahura was victorious. The set 
of kings mentioned in the inscription is not known from any 
other source. In our opinion the king of Gauda and king of 
Vahga are two different persons. The king of Gauda could 
be Madanapala and the king of Vahga was Vijayasena. The 
reference in the Deopara inscription of the despatch of naval 
and land forces along the course of the Ganges was directed 
.against Sahura, the ruler in South-East Bihar, (t appears that 
when Madanapala was ousted from Gauda by Vijayasena some 
time after 1151-2 A.D. (Manhali grant), he had fallen back 
on the remnant of the Pala kingdom in Bihar—Anga and 
Magadha. He was in search of allies and Sahura became a friend 
of Madanapala who received him personally. This brought over 
Sahura the ire of the Sena king Vijayasena, and he sent a joint 
land and naval force under Sonadama against Sahura; but 
according to the Antichak inscription the Sena invasion was 
repulsed by Sahura. This battle must have been fought bet¬ 
ween 1152 and 1158 when Vijayasena died. 69 There is no 
evidence that .Sahura was a vassal of the Gauda king. The 
Antichak inscription only says that the king of Gauda received 
him personally. So Sahura was a friend, and most probably 
a dependent of Madanapala, as the Monghyr district and Gaya 
district appear to have been under Madanapala’s sovereignty 
at least down to c. 1157 A.D., because we find Acarya Deva- 
sena as PIthipati and a vassal of Madanapala as known from 
an inscription found at Arma near Kajra railway station in 
Western Monghyr. 70 Devasena appears to have succeeded as 
PIthipati Rudramana. Plthl appears to have included not only 
Gaya region but also a part of south Monghyr. But the Arma 
inscription in the 14th year of the reign of Madanapala introduces 
■a complication with reference to Govindapala. We have seen 
that Govindapala was certainly ruler of Magadha including 
Nalanda and Gaya region. If his 14th ‘gatarajye’ is counted 
from the date of the end of his reign, and is equivalent to 
V.S. 1232, his reign must have come to an end in 1162-63 A.D. 
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and if he ruled for only four years, his accession had to be 
placed in 1158-59 A.D., i.e, during the last years of the reign 
of Madanapala, whose inscription had not before been found 
in Gaya and Bihar region after the third year of his reign i.e. 

1146-47. So Govindapala could have made himself master of 
Gaya-Nalanda region. But now the Arma inscription shows 
that Madanapala was overlord of PIthipati Acarya Devasena, 
and Pith! certainly included Gaya region. So Madanapala was 
lord of Magadha (Gaya region) down to the 14th year of his 
reign i.e. 1157-58 A.D. Either Devasena immediately after 
changed his allegiance to Govindapala, or Govindapala 
came in possession of Gaya-Nalanda immediately after the 
14th year of Madanapala’s reign in 1157-58. So Madanapala 
lost Gaya region to Govindapala. I f D.C. Sircar’s view that 
the reckoning in atitarajye or gatarajye of Govindapala should 
be counted from the date of his accession to the throne and not 
the end of his reign is accepted, then in that case Govindapala 
came to the throne in 1162-63 A.D., immediately after the end 
of Madanapala’s reign. 71 Govindapala’s reign should have come 
to an end sometime before 1176-77 A.D., the fourteenth year 
after his accession when his rule was already over. The view 
that Govindapala succeeded Madanapala gets support from the 
fact that one of the Nepal Mss. copied in 38th year of 
atitarajye of Govindapala was issued from Jayanagar 71 " (JASB 
LXII p. 253). This Jayanagar is the same place from where 
the inscription of Madanapala dated in the 14th year of his 
reign has been found. An inscription dated in the 18th 
year of Madanapala has also been found at Valgudar in the 
same region in which Jayanagar lies. So the memory of 
Govindapala’s rule over Jayanagar region could be based only 
on the fact that Gaudesvara Govindapala was ruling over the 
region and this could only be after 1161-2 A.D., the 18th year 
of Madanapala’s reign. 

Govindapala may have been overthrown by the Gahadava- 
las. We have seen that Govindacandra had conquered a part 
of Magadha (Maner region of the Patna district), while his 
conquest in Monghyr was recovered by Madanapala. There is 
no epigraphic or any evidence of the time of Madanapala or 
Govindapala to show that they held the west Patna district 
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(Maner region). Therefore it is not necessary to presume that 
Madanapala recovered from the Gahadavalas the entire con¬ 
quered territory in South Bihar. However there is no doubt 
that Govindacandra’s son Vijayacandra advanced deeper into 
South Bihar. There are four inscriptions of Mahanayaka 
Pratapadhabala found in the Bhabua and Sasarama sub¬ 
divisions of now the Rohtas district. Three dates range 
from 1158 to 1169 A.D. The Tutrahi Falls Rock ins¬ 
cription found at Tutrahi five miles to the west of Tilouthu in 
the Rohtas district was issued by Mahanayaka Japiladhipati 
Pratapadhabala is dated in V.S. 1214 (=19th April 1158). 
The Phulwaria inscription dated V.S. 1225 (1169 A.D.) refers 
to construction of road by Pratapadhabala. The Phulwaria 
undated inscription refers to the pilgrimage of Pratapadhabala 
and his family. It is mentioned that Pratapadhabala belonged 
to the Khayarvala family (a local tribe). The Taracandi Rock 
inscription of Mahanayaka Pratapadhabala is dated in V.S. 
1225 (=1169 A.D.) ; and refers to grant of villages in Rohtas 
district by Vijayacandra of Gadhipura. 72 There is no doubt 
that the Gahadavala king Vijayacandra was the overlord of 
Pratapadhabala, who administered the region including Japala. 
In view of the fact that Govindacandra had conquered Maner 
region it is quite likely that he had advanced from Banaras 
and Mirzapur into the Rohtas, and then moving east reached 
Maner region. But as no inscription of Govindacandra has 
been found in this region, it is equally possible that the credit 
of advance into west Bihar should go to Vijayacandra who 
came to throne in c. 1155 A.D. This gain must have been 
at the cost of the Pal a kings Madanapala and Govindapala as 
they were regarded as Gaudesvara and were rulers of all 
south and west Bihar. The Gahadavalas made further advance 
into Bihar in the time of Jayacandra. An inscription dated in 
V.S. 1232 (Aug. 1175 A.D.) has been found at Sivhar located 
in the Patna district. It belongs to the time of Jayacandra who 
made grants of villages in Saranda, Anayi and Manar (Maner) 
pattala. 78 It is possible that Jayacandra’s forces reached 
up to Bodh Gaya as the Bodh Gaya stone inscription dated'in 
V.S. 1242 i.e. 1185 A.D. or after records the construction 
of a cave in Jayapura and refers to Srfmitra as the dfksha-guru 
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of Jayacandra, king of KasL 74 It is quite possible that 
Govindapala was overthrown by the Gahadavalas, who were 
votaries of Brahmanism. It was probably because of this 
great change in political situation that made the Buddhist 
scholars reluctant to mention the year of the rule of the 
Gahadavala king and so they continued to reckon their literary 
activities from the accession or end of the rule of Govindapala, 
a devout Buddhist king. There is no doubt that when Madana¬ 
pala died, the Pala dynasty as a ruling force of some substance 
was non-existent. Western, Southern and Eastern Bengal 
and Western and Northern Bihar were out of the Pala kingdom. 

The Pala kingdom was now a mere rump of the vast empire 
of Dharmapala and Devapala and was confined to probably 
some small portion of Northern Bengal, Central and Eastern 
Bihar. Madanapala was the last member so far definitely 
known of the great Pala family of Dharmapala and Devapala. 
Govindapala may have been a scion of the Pala family and he 
is known as ‘Gaudesvara’ but his relationship with Madanapala 
is not known. We know about a king Palapala from an ins¬ 
cription found in Jayanagar (Monghyr district). The inscription 
records the installation of the goddess Purnesvarl at Campa in 
the 35th regnal year of Gaudesvara Palapala. 75 Majumdar 
doubts the reading ‘Gaudesvara Palapala’. 76 D.C. Sircar 760 
thinks that Palapala may have reigned after Govindapala. 
Tradition 77 refers to another king Indradyumna Pala, whose 
fort at Indpe, few miles from Jamui, can still be seen. The 
extremely disturbed condition in South Bihar in the time of 
Madanapala and Govindapala led to rise of feudatory families 
which could ignore the Pala overlord. An inscription found 
at Kandi in the Sikandara police station in the Jamui sub¬ 
division of the Monghyr district introduces Ranaka Samudra- 
ditya, son of Ranaka Nanda. 770 The palaeography places 
the inscription near about the time of the Valgudar inscription 
of Madanapala (1161-2 A.D.). These Ranakas (Rajanyaka) 
were certainly feudatories, but Samudrdditya does not refer 
to his overlord, who could be most probably Madanapala. 
This is one of the many signs showing that the effective 
Pala rule had ceased in the reign of or certainly after 
Madanapala. We have seen that Vijayasena had fought a land 
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and naval battle against the king Sahura who had become 
a friend of Madanapala. Vijayasena did not achieve success 
against Sahura. But the Sena’s determination to advance into 
Rajmakal-Kahalgaon region did not abate. Vallalasena cer¬ 
tainly conquered the region as the inscription found on the 
metal cover of an image recovered from the bed of an old 
tank at Sanokhar about ten miles from Kahalgaon in the 
district of Bhagalpur, is dated in the 9th year of his reign, 78 
i.e. about 1167 A.D. Vallalasena must have conquered the 
region from the successor of Sahura, Masanikesa as no suc¬ 
cessor of Masanikesa is known. Vallalasena is credited for 
chaining the lord of Gauda. This lord of Gauda could be 
Madanapala or Govindapala, both of whom are called 
Gaudesvara. According to traditions current in Bengal 
Vallalasena conquered Magadha and Mithila. 79 The conquest 
of Mithila after the defeat or death of Nanyadeva cannot be 
regarded as impossible, and Vallalasena’s conquest of S.E. 
Bihar might have been interpreted to mean conquest of 
Magadha. The moribund Bala power was thus crushed out 
of existence being attacked on both its flanks 790 (Gahadavalas 
from the west and the Senas from the east). 

Vallalasena was succeeded by his son Lakshamanasena. His 
date of accession is very controversial, but following Majum- 
dar, we take it to be c. 1179 A.D. 796 Lakshamanasena appears 
to have wiped out the remnant of the Gahadavala power in 
Bihar. His victories over the king of KasI (i.e. the Gahada¬ 
vala king Jayacandra) are referred to in many of his inscrip¬ 
tions. The Gahadavalas had taken full advantage of the Pala 
misfortunes and had conquered large parts of South Bihar—the 
Rohtas and Patna districts, as can be inferred from the 
Taracandi Rock-inscription dated 1169 A.D., from the Sivhar 
plate dated in 1175 and the Bodh Gaya inscription to be dated 
between 1183 and 1192 A.D. So central and western Magadha 
were under the Gahadavalas. With the establishment of Sena 
power in East Magadha (Monghyr and Kahalgaon area), the 
Gahadavalas’ rule in Magadha was naturally an eyesore to 
the Senas. So Lakshamanasena began his offensive against 
the Gahadavalas, against whom Vijayasena and Vallalasena had 
contended before. But now the struggle between them attained 
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a state of finality. 

In the Madhainagar grant Lakshamanasena, 80 the Gaudes- 
vara , claims to have defeated Kasfraja. This Kasiraja must 
have been Jayacandra. 800 The Edilpur grant of Kesavasena 81 
and Madanapara grant 82 of Visvartxpasena refer to Lakshamana¬ 
sena erecting pillars of victory of Puri, Varanasi and TrivenI 
(Allahabad). It should be clear that the Gahadavalas under 
Jayacandra being mauled by the Chahamanas and the Turks 
could not hold Bihar, and the Senas under Lakshamanasena 
certainly came under the possession of South Bihar. The 
tradition of rule of Lakshamanasena over Magadha was well 
established and we have two inscriptions of Asokacalla at 
Bodh Gaya dated in years 51 and 74 of ‘atitarajye’’ of 
Lakshamanasena. 83 Janibigha inscription of Pithipati Jayasena, 
son of Buddhasena, is dated in * Lakshamanasenasya atita¬ 
rajye 83’. 84 The Senas were in control of Mithila since Vallala- 
sena and the popularity of La Sam. there shows that the 
tradition of Sena rule was fairly strong. 

The Sena rule in South Bihar was overthrown by the Turks 
under Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar. The date of the invasion is 
not free from controversy but it cannot be far from 1200 A.D. 85 
On the authority of Taranatha it is held .that Uddandapura 
(Bihar) was first attacked in 1199 when Kamalarakshita was 
the acarya but the invasion failed, though Nalanda was damag¬ 
ed. 850 Dani 856 places Turkish conquest of Bihar in 1202 A.D. 
Stapleton takes 1202 A.D. as the date of invasion of 
lftiquaruddin. 86 c The Turks overran Maner, and organised 
an attack on the fortified city of Bihar and captured the 
monastic town of Oddantapuri with large booty and after 
slaughtering all the monks. There is no evidence that any king 
resisted the sack of Bihar. Biharsharif became the centre of 
Turkish military operation in this area. From the Muslim 
accounts it appears that there was no resistance worth the 
name to the Turk advance into Bihar. The Palas were no 
longer there having been overthrown by the Gahadavalas. The 
Gahadavalas had also retreated from Magadha some time after 
the defeat of Chahamanas in 1192 by the Turks, and the Senas 
had their 8s d main interest in Bengal. Bihar was a £ no man’s 
land’. 
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la the Gaya region however certainly near about Bodh Gaya 
a local Sena dynasty continued to rule, From the Biography 
of Dharmasvami who visited Bihar in 1234-36 A.D. 88 we learn 
of king Buddhasena ruling over Bodh Gaya at that time and 
facing a raid by the Turks from Bihar. 87 This Buddhasena 
is to be identified with Buddhasena father of Jayasena of the 
Janibigha inscription, 88 and contemporary of Asokacalla 880 of 
the Buddha Nirvana era 1813 (=1270 A.D.). 89 It is most 
unreasonable to connect these Sena Pithipatis with the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. 890 They may be descendants of Pithlpati 
Devasena who was a vassal of Madanapala in 1157-58. 90 
Asokacalla of Sapadalaksha whose inscriptions are found at 
Bodh Gaya and one of them is dated in the year 1813 of the 
Nirvana era (=1270 A.D.) 91 appears to have been residing at 
the sacred place after retirement. 

Asokacalla’s inscription dated in Buddha Nirvana era 1813 
is equivalent to 1270 A.D., as 543 B.C. was the generally accept¬ 
ed year of Nirvaria of the Buddha. Asokacalla’s inscriptions 
of the year 51 and 74 and the Janibigha inscription of Jaya¬ 
sena are dated in the ‘Lakshamanasenasya atitarajye'. This has 
to be counted from the defeat or death of Lakshamanasena. 92 
D.C. Sircar’s view is that it should be counted from the acces¬ 
sion of Lakshamanasena. 9 3 The reckoning continued even 
long after the reign of Lakshamanasena was over. Either of 
the views fits the course of known events, but to put the date 
in the La Sam. era is certainly wrong. Buddhasena (who 
is certainly different from Buddhasena of the Sena dynasty) was 
succeeded by his son Jayasena whose last known date is 
Lakshamanasenasya atitarajye 83 (=1283 A.D.). 94 

It appears that after the Turks had overthrown the Senas, a 
local dynasty of the Sena Acaryas (Head of the Mahabodhi 
congregation of priests) managed to establish their hold over 
Gaya and surrounding forested region and continued their hold 
over it till cir. 1283 A.D. In the time of Buddhasena and 
Jayasena Buddhism was not in a happy state, naturally due to 
the Turkish raids and opposition to Buddhism. Therefore, 
Asokacalla of Sapadalaksha mountain with the assistance of 
his subordinate Purushottama Sirnha of Kama (Kumayun Hills) 
erected a gandhakuti in Bodh Gaya in the year 1813 of the 
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Nirvana Era ( = 1270 A.D ). 95 Dasaratha younger brother of 
king Asokacalla, Khasa king of Sapadalaksha in the Laksha- 
manasenasya atitarajye samvat 74 made some grants to Vajrasana. 
In this inscription Buddhasena is referred to. This Buddhasena 
is to be identified with the Buddhasena of Dharmasvami and 
the Buddhasena of the Janibigha inscription of Jayasena. In 
the Janibigha inscription Jayasena, son of Buddhasena, is called 
bhupati and PIthIpati. The village Kotthale is granted to the 
Ceylonese monk Mangalasvami. 97 It is clear that Buddhasena 
was succeeded by Jayasena as Lord of Plthi sometime after 
the year 74 of Lakshamanasenasya atitarajye. This Janibigha 
inscription should therefore be dated in cir. 1283 A.D., if 
dated from the end of Lakshamanasena or (1179+83—) 1262 
A.D. if dated from his accession. Buddhasena must have be¬ 
come lord of Pith! before 1234-35 A.D., when Dharmasvami 
visited Vajrasana. These Sena rulers of Plthi appear to have 
continued to rule as local vassal chiefs when the Turks were 
already master of Bihar and Bengal. 

Before we close the account of the political history of 
Magadha before the Muslim conquest, we should take note of 
the Panchobh copper plate inscription of Samgramagupta. 
The inscription was found at Panchobh near Laheriasarai in 
the Darbhanga district. It refers to a grant made by Samgrama¬ 
gupta from Jayapura. Jayapura has been identified with Jaynagar 
in South Monghyr district. Here were found inscriptions of the 
reign of Madanapala as noticed earlier. The Panchobh ins¬ 
cription begins from Yajnesagupta. He, his son Damodaragupta 
and latter’s son Devagupta are mere nrpas, but Devagupta’s 
son Rajaditya, and his son Krshnagupta and latter’s son 
Samgramagupta, are given numerous high sounding titles includ¬ 
ing Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara. Palaeo- 
graphically the inscription is to be placed in the later half of 
the 12th century A.D. In that case Yajnesagupta, 7 generations 
earlier, is to be placed in the 10th century A.D. Both Rajaditya 
and his grandson Samgramagupta are called Paramesvara, 
Vrshadhvaja and belonging to Somavamsa and descended from 
Arjuna. The names of all the kings end in ‘gupta’ and so they 
could be related to the Later Guptas, Another ‘gupta’ dynasty 
ruling in north Bihar was known from the Katra copper-plate 
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inscription of Jivagupta, belonging to tbe 8th century A D. It 
appears that in some parts of Bihar local dynasties somehow 
connected or claiming connection with the Guptas exercised 
authority for some time. There is no reason to treat these 
rulers from Rajaditya onwards as independent kings. Both 
Rajaditya and Samgramagupta though given imperial titles are 
also called ‘Mahamandalika’. It is quite possible that they 
ruled as feudal vassals of the Pala emperors since the time of 
Gopala-II or Vigrahapala-III and after Ramapala could have 
assumed imperial titles. Rajaditya could be contemporary of 
Ramapala, and Samgramagupta may have flourished in the 
time of Madanapala or afterwards. Majumdar thinks that the 
family assumed independence after the defeat of Lakshamaria- 
sena by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji. But this does not 
explain the title of Mahamandalika by both Rajaditya and his 
grandson Samgramagupta. 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX IA 

Deparment of Coins and Medals, British Museum, 
London W.C.1 


14th Apr. 48 


Dear Dr. Sinha, 


The report from the Laboratory on the late Gupta coins 
arranged them in the following order of purity: 

Gold 


1 . 

Skandagupta 

B.M.C. 428 

Specific gravity 15.3 78% 

2. 

Kumaragupta-II B.M.C. 571 

55 

5 > 

15.38 79% 

3. 

Purugupta 

B.M.C. 550 

55 

55 

15.06 77% 

4. 

Prakasaditya 

B.M.C. 552 

55 

55 

15 77% 

5. 

Narasimhagupta B.M.C. 560 

55 

55 

14.1 71% 

6. 

Narasirhhagupta B.M.C. 565 

55 

55 

12.29 54% 

7. 

Vainyagupta 

B.M.C. 589 

55 

55 

14.54 73% 

8. 

Kumaragupta-II B.M C. 576 
(? HI) 

55 

55 

12.26 54% 

9. 

Sasanka 

B.M.C. 608 

55 

55 

12.65 58% 

10. 

Vishnugupta 

B.M.C. 598 

55 

55 

11.32 43% 

11. 

Jaya (gupta ?) 

B.M.C. 614 

55 

55 

10.55 34% 


These show that you are right in attributing the base Ku 
coins to Kumaragupta-III and in suggesting that Vainya is 
earlier than appears in the B.M. Catalogue. The difference 
between Skandagupta and Kumaragupta is too significant to 
make any serious difference in time probable. 


B.P. Sinha, Esq. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Allan 
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APPENDIX IB 

Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, 
London W.C.1 


24th Apr. 48 


Dear Mr. Sinha, 

The gold coin of Skandagupta, no. 417, proves to be of 
the same quality as the other—75% pure gold. The Sasanka 
(no. 611) on the other hand is copper with a plating of 
silver which probably had a thin wash of gold over it any 
way. 

Yours sincerely, 

B.P. Sinha Esq. J. Allan 

C/o The School of Oriental Studies. 

APPENDIX IC 

Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, 
London W.C.1 


3 May, 48 


Dear Mr. Sinha, 

The following are the purities of the gold coins you asked 
about: 

Skandagupta 


No. 417 

74% 

418 

74% 

419 

67% 

422 

67% 

423 

72% 

426 

79% 

427 

76% 

428 

79% 

Purugupta 

(Hoey) 

70% 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Allan 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES 
A. The Imperial Guptas 

Sri Gupta (?) 

Maharaja Gupta 

Maharaja Ghatotkaca 

! 

Maharajadhiraja Candra Gupta=Kumaradevi 
Kaca (?) Samudra Gupta=DattadevI 


Rama Gupta (?) Candra Gupta-II=DhruvadevI 

Govinda Gupta Anantadevi=Kumara Gupta-I=Devaki (?) 

Skanda Gupta 
Kumara Gupta-II 


Candra Gupta-III Ghatotkaca Gupta=Puru Gupta = 
(?) ‘ | Sri Maha (?) 


= CandradevI 


Budha Gupta DhavaIa=Narasimha Gupta=Sri MitradevI 

I I I 

Vainya Gupta (?) | ! 

I I 

I 

Kumara Gupta-III 

Isvaravarman =Upa Gupta Vishnu Gupta 
(Maukhari) (?) 

Isanavarman 
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B. The Imperial Maukharis 

Mukhara (?) 

I 

Harivarman==Jayasvamini 

I 

Adityavarman=Harshagupta 

Isvaravarman=Upagupta 

I 

Is anavarman=LakshmIvati 

1 

I I 

Sarvavarman Suryavarman 

I I 

| - 

Avantivarman | | 

| Bhaskaravarman Vasata=Harskagupta 

' (of Makakosala) 

1 

I I 

Grahavarman Suva- or Suca- 

I 

Purnavarman 
' 1 

Bhogavarman (?)=daughter of Adityasena 




Genealogical Tables 


24 9 


C. The Later Guptas 

Krshnagupta 


Harshagupta Harshagup ta=Adityavarman 

I 

Jlvitagupta-I 

I 

Kumaragupta 

I 

Damodaragupta 


Mahasen agupta Mahasenagupta=Adity avardhana 

1 I 

| Prabhakaravardhana 

--—-- (Thanes vara) 

I I 

Kumaragupta Madhavagupta=SrimatldevI 

I 

Maharaj adhiraj a Adityasena=Konade vl 
Maharajadhiraja Devagupta=Kamaladevi 

I 

Maharajadhiraja 'Vishirugupta=Sri IjjadevI 

1 

Maharajadhiraja Jlvitagupta-II 
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D. The Palas 

Dayitavishnu 

I 

Sri Vapyata 

I 

Gopala-I=DeddadevI 


X = Dharmapala—RannodevI Vakpala 

I ' I 

--- Jayapala 

I. II 

Trilocanapala Devapala Haravarsha 

| ? Vigrahapala-I=Lajja 

Surapala-I (?) Narayanapala 

I 

Rajyapala=Bhagy adevl 

I 

Gopala-II 

I 

Vigrahapala-II 

I 

MaMpala-I 

I 

Nayapala 

I 

Vigrahapala-III 


4- I I _ I 

Surapala Mahipala-II Ramapala 


Madanapala Kumarapala Rajyapala 

I I 

Govindapala Gopala-III 

i 

Palapala 
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